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MR. PITT'S 
PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES. 



February 3, 1800. 

ThB order of the day being read for taking hu Majesty's mesiage into 
consideration, Mr. Dundas moved an address to the throne, approving of the 
answers that had been retttmed to the Ute commttnications from France, r«* 
Ittive to a negotiation for peace. 

After Mr. Whitbread and Mr. £rskine had delivered their sentiments 
against the address, and Mr. Canning in support of it^ Mr. Pitt rose, and 
spoke as follows :-«• 

Sir, I am induced, at this period of tlie debate, to offer my 
sentiments to the house, both from an apprehension that, at a 
later hour, the attention of the house must necessarily be ex« 
hausted, and because the sentiment with which the honoui-abl^ 
and learned gentleman* began his speech, and with which he has 
thought proper to conclude it, places the question precisely oa 
that ground on which I am most desirous of discussing it. Tlid 
learned gentleman seems to assume, as the foundation of his reason^ 
ing, and as the great argument for immediate treaty, that every 
effort to overturn the system of the French revolution must be una- 
vailing; and that it would be not only imprudent, but almost 
impious, to struggle longer against that order of things, which, on 
1 know not what principle of predestination, he appears to con* 
aider as immortal. Little as I am inclined to accede to diis 
opinion, I am not sorry that the honourable gentleman has Qon« 

• Mr. Srtkine. 
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templated the subject in this serious view. I do, indeed, consider 
the French revolution as the severest trial which the visitation of 
Providrnce has ever yet inflicted upon the nations of the earth ; 
but I cannot hi Ip reflecting, with satis&tction, that this country, 
even under such a trial, has not. only been exempted from tliose 
calamities which have covered almost every other part of Europe^ 
but appears to have been reserved as a refuge and asylum to those 
who fled from its pereecution, as a barrier to oppose its progiess,^ 
and, perhaps, ultimately as an instrument to deliver the world 
froqi the crimes and miseries which have attended it. 

Under this impression, I trust, the house will forgive ine, if I 
endeavour, as far as 1 am able, to take a large and comprehensive 
view of this important quenion. In doing so, I agree with my 
honourable friend, that it would, in any case, be impossible to se- 
parate the present discussion from the former crimes and atrocities 
of the French revolution ; because both the papers now on the 
table, and the whole of the learned gentleman's argument, force 
upon our consideration the origin of the war, and all the material 
facts which have occurred during its continuance. The learned 
gentleman has revived and retailed all those arguments from his 
own pamphlet, which had before passed through thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight editions in print ; and now gives them to the house, 
embellished by the graces of his personal delivery. The First 
Consul has also thought fit to revive and retail the chief argu- 
ments used by all the opposition speakers, aud all the opposition 
publishers, in this country during the last seven years. And 
(what is stilLmore material) the question itself, which is now im- 
im diately at issue — the question, whether, under the present cir- 
cumstances, there is such a prospect of security from any treaty 
with- France as ought to induce us to negociate, cannot be pro- 
perly decided -u^^on, without retracing, both from our own expe- 
rience, and from that of other nations, the nature, the causes and 
the magnitude of the danger against which we have to guard, in 
order to judge of the security which we ought to accept. 

I say, then, that before any man can concur in opinion with 
that learned gentleman ; before any man can think that the sub- 
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stance of bis Majesty's answer is anj other tluui the safety of 
. ike country required; before any roan c«i be >of opinion, that to 
the overtures made by the enemy, at such a time, and umler such 
circumstances, it would have been safe to have returned itt 
imsWer concurring in the negociation— he must come within one of 
the three following descriptions : He must either beliew, that th« 
French revolution neither does now exhibit, nor has at any time 
esdi^ited, such : circiunstances of danger, arising out of the veiy 
ftEture of the system and the internal state and condition of France, 
as to leave to foreign powei-s no adequate ground of security it 
liegodation ; or, secondly, he niu«.t be of opinion, that the change 
which has recently taken place, has given that security, which,- in 
diefprmer^ages of the revolution, was wanting ; or, thirdly, he 
iniist be one who,, believing that the danger existed, not under- 
valuing its extent, nor mistaking its nature, nevertheless thinks, 
from his view of the present pressure on the con u try, from 
Ks view of its situation and its pro.s}>ects^ compared with the 
^tuation a,nd prospects of its enemies, that we are, with our eyes 
t)pen, bound to accept of inadequate security for every- thing th»t 
"is vai^iable and sacred, rather than endure the pressure, or in* 
cut the risky which would result from a farther prolongation of tho 
<*oitt<sst. 

In discussing the. last of these-questions, we sliall be led to oon* 
sider, • what ihferenc* is to be diawn from the circumstances an<J 
thejfcsult of our own negociations. in former periods of the war 5--* 
-whether, in the comparative state of this country and France, we 
jiow see the .same reason for repeating our then unsuccessful expe- 
riments ;— H)r whetlier we have not thence derived the lessons of en- 
perience, added to the deductions of reason, marking the inefficaoy 
and danger of the very measures which are quoted to us as precc- 
dents for out adoption . . 

Unwilling, Sir, as I am, to -go into much detail on ground which 
har been ^o often trodden* before; yet, when I find the leained 
gentkmaii^ after all the infcjtrmatinn which he must havt» received, 
'if he has read any of the a-nsvvcrs tohiswork^ (howover ii^nora-nt he 
wifbt^l^e wien he wrOte-it)«iill giving the. sanction c*f bis au-thdi^ity 

B 2 
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to the suppositioiJ,' i^tti the order to M. Chauveliit to depart from 
this kingdom was the cause of the war between this country and 
France, I do feel it necessary to say a few words on that part of th« 
subject. 

Inaccuracy in dates seems to be a sort of fatality common to aB • 
vho have written on that side of the question; for even the writer - 
of the note to his Majesty is not more correct, in this respect, than 
if he had taken his information only from the pamphlet of the 
learned gentleman. The house will recollect the first professiont 
of the French republic, which are ennmeratea, and enumerated 
truly, in that note — they are tests of every thing which would best 
recommend a government to the esteem and confidence of foreign 
powers, and the reverse of every thing which has been the system 
«nd practice of France now for near ten years. It is there stated, 
that their first principles were love of peace, aversion to conqoei^l, 
ftnd respect for the independence of other countries* In the saare 
note, it seems^ indeed, admitted, that they since have violated alil 
those principles; but it is alleged that they have done so, only m 
consequence of the provocation of other powers. One of th« 
first of those provocations is stated to have consisted m the various 
outrages offered to their ministers, of which the example k inid to 
have been set by the king of Great Britain in his conduct to 
M. Ghauvelin. In answer ta this supposition, it is only necessary 
to remark, that beiore the example was given, before Austria 
and Prussia are supposed to have been thus encouraged to c^m* 
bine in a plan for the partition of Fnuace ; ikaX plan, if it evfrr 
.existed at all, had exbted and been acted upon for above eight 
months : France and Prussia had been at war eight months before 
the dismissal of M. Chauvelin. So much for the aecuracy of the 
statement* 

[Mr, Erskine here observed thai this was not the statement of 
his argument.] 

I have been hitherto commenting on the arguments contalnecl 
in the notes : I come now to those of the learned gentleman. I 
tinderstand him to say, that the dismissal of M» Chauvelin was the 
real cause^ I do not say of the general war, but of the rupture be* 
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tween France aad England ; and tbe learned gentleman ata£i?i, 
particularly, that this disniissal rendered all discussion of the points 
in dispute impossible. Now I desire to meet distinctly every part 
of this assertion : I maintain, on the contrary, that an opportunity 
was given for discussing every matter in dispute between France 
and Great Britain^ as fully as If a regular and accredited French 
minister had been resident here ; — that the causes of war which 
existed at tbe beginning, or arose during the course of this discus- 
sion, were such as would have justified, twenty times over,adccla« 
ration of war on the* part of this country ; — that all the explana- 
tions on the xmrt of France, were evidently unsatisfactory and in- 
admifisab^e ; and that M. Chauvelin had given in a peremptory 
ukimatum» declaring, that if these explanations were not received 
as sufHcienty and if we did not immediately disarmi our refusal 
Mfould be considered as a declaration of war. 

After thii followed that scene which no man can even now 
speak of without horror, or think of without indignation ; thai 
murder and regicide from which I was sorry to hear the learn* 
ed gentleman date the beginning of the legal government of 
France, 

Having thus given in their ultimatum, they added, as a further 
demand (while we were smarting under accumulated injuries, for 
vhich all satisfaction was denied) that we should instantly receive 
ll. Chauvelin as their ambassador, with new credentials, repre- 
senting them in the character which they had just derived from the 
murder of their sovereign. We replied, *' he came here as the 
representative of a sovereign whom you have put to a cruel and^ 
iflegal death ; we have no satisfaction for the injuries we have re- 
ceived, no security from the danger with which we are threatened, 
IJnder these circumstances we will not receive your new creden- 
tiakj the former credentials you have yourselves recalled by the 
sacrifice of your king.'* 

What, from that moment, was the situation of M. Chauvelin ? 

He was reduced to the situation of a private individual, and was 

required to quit the kingdom, under the provisions of the Alien 

Act, which, for the purpose of securing, domestic tranquillity, had 
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recently invested his Majesty with tte power of removiag out of 
this kingdom all foreigners suspected of rewlutionary principles* 
Is" it contended that he was, then, less liable to the provisions of 
that act than any other individual foreigner, whose conduct ni* 
forded to government just ground of objection or suspicion ? Did 
his conduct and connexions here aflbrd no such ground? or will 
it be pretended that the bare act of refusing to receive fresh cre- 
dentials from an infant republic, not then acknowledged by any 
one power of Europe, and in the very act of heaping upon us in- 
juries and insults, was of itself a Cause of war ? So fai- from it, that 
even the very nations of Europe, whose wisdom and moderation 
have been repeatedly extolled for maintaining neutrality, and pre- 
serving friendship, with the French rep'ublic, remained for years 
subsequent to this period, \vithout receiving from it any accredited 
minister, or doing any one act to acknowledge its political exist- 
ence*. In answer to a representa,tion from the belligerent powers, 
in December, 1793, Count Bernstorff, the minister of Denmark, 
officially declared, that, " It was well known, that tbe national 
convention had appointed M. Grouvillc minister-plenipotentiary at 
Denmark, but that it was also well known, that he had neither 
been received nor acknowledged in that • quality/' . And as late as 
February, 1796, when the same minister was at length, for the 
first time, received in his official capacity, Count Bernstorff, in a 
public note, assigned this reason for that change of conduct — 
** So long as no other than a revolutionary government existed in 
France, his Majesty could not acknowledge the minister of that 
government ; but now that the French constitution is completely 
organized, and a regular government established in France, his 
Majesty's obligation ceases in that respect, and M, Grouville will 
therefore be acknowledged in the usual form". . How far the. 
court of Denmark was justified in the opinion, that a revolutionary 
govwnment then no longer existed in France, it is not now neces- 
sary to inquire 5 but whatever may have been the fact, in that re- 
spect, the principle on which they acted is clear and intelligible . 
and is a decisive instance in favour of the proposition which 
have maintained. 
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Is it then necessary to examine what were the terms of that 
uhimatniny with wluch we relused to comply ? Acts of hostility 
had been openly threatened against our allies; an hostility found- 
ed upon the assumption of a right which would at once supereede 
the whole law of nations : — a demand was made by France upon 
Holland, to open the navigation of the Scheldt, on the ground of a 
general and national right, in violation of positive traaty; this 
claim we discusiied, at the time, not so mucii on account of its 
immediate imfKntouce, (though it was important both in a mari- 
time and commercial view) as on account of the general principle 
on< which it was founded. On the same arbitrary notion they 
soon afterwards discovered that sacred law of nature, which nuide 
the Rhine and the Alps the legitimate boundaries of France, and 
assumed the power which they have affected to exercise through 
the whole of the revolution, of superseding, by a new code of their 
own, all the recognised principles of the law of nations. They 
weie actually advancing towards the republic of Holland, by 
rapid strides, after the victory of Jemappe, and they had ordered 
their generals to pursue the Austrian troops into any neutral coun. 
try: thereby explicitly avowing ^n intention of invaiiing Holland. 
They bad already shewn their mod "rat ion and self-denial, by in- 
corporating Belgium with the French republic. These lovers of 
peace, who set out with a sworn aversion to conquest, and profes- 
sions of respect for the independence of other nations ; who pre- 
tendnhat they departed from this system, only in consequence of 
your aggression, themselves in time of peace while you wi re still 
confessedly neutral, without the pretence or shadow of provoca- 
tion, wrested Savoy trom the king of Sardinia, and had proceeded 
to incorporate it likewise with France. These w( re their ag- 
gressions at this period; and more than these, Ihiv had is- 
sued an universal declaration of war iigainst all the thrones of 
Europe; and they had, by their conduct, applied it particularly 
and specifit:ally to you : they had passed the decree of the l()ih of 
November, 1792, proclaiming the promise of French succoyr toa,ll 
nations who should manitest a wish to b( come free : they had, by 
all their language, as well as their example, shewn what-they un- 
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derstood to be freedom : tbey had sealed their principles by the 
deposition of their sovereign : they hftd applied th-cm to Engiaad, 
by inviting and encouraging the addresses of those seditious and 
traitorous societies, who, from the beginning, favoured their views, 
and who, encouraged by your forbearance, were even then pub. 
licly avowing FrcncJ^ doctrines, and anticipating tht^ir success in 
this country ; who were hailing the progress uf those proceedings 
in France, which led to the murder of its king : they were even 
then looking to the day when they should behold a national cott- 
vention in England, formed upon similar principles. 

And what were the explanations they offered on these different 
grounds of offence? As to Holland ; they contented themselves 
Vf'ith telling us, that the Scheldt was too insignificant for us to 
trouble ourselves about, and therefore it was to be decided as they 
chose, in breach of a positive treaty, which they had themselves 
guaranteed, and which we, by our alliance, wore bound to sup* 
port. If, however, after the war was over, Belgium should have 
consolidated its liberty, (a term of which* we now know the mean* 
ing, from the fate of every nation into which the arms of France 
have penetrated) then Belgium and Holland might, if they pleas- 
ed, settle the question of the Scheldt, by separate negociation be- 
tween themselves. • With respect to aggrandizement, they as* 
sured us, that they would retain possession of Belgium by arms no 
longer than they should find it necessary for the purpose already 
stated of consolidating its liberty. And with respect to the decree 
of the ipih of November, applied as it was p<>intedly to you, by 
all the intercoi^irse I have stated with all the seditious and traito- 
rous part of this country, and particularly by the speeches of every 
leading man among tht^m, they contented themselves with assert- 
ing, that the declaration conveyed no such meaning as was imputed 
to \t, and that, so far from encouraging sedition, it could apply 
only to countries where a great majority of the people should have 
already declared itself in favour of a revolution; a supposition 
which, as they asserted, necessarily implied a total absence of all 
sedition. 

What would have been the effect uf admitting this explanation ? 
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— ^to iiiffer ajnation, and ad armed nation, to picach to the inhabit* 
aatsof all tbecojontries in the worlds that thiemselves were slaves, 
and their rukrs tyninls : to encourage and invite them to revolu* 
tien^ by. a pns vidua promise of French support, to whatever might 
call itseif a majority, or to whatever France might declare to be 
so. This %va8 their explanation : and this they told you, was their 
uUimatom. 

But was this all i Even at that v^ry moment, when they were 
eBdeavourijig to, induce yoii to admit these explanations, to be con* 
tented with the avowal, that France offered herself as a general 
guarantee for every successful revolution, and would interfere onljT 
to sanction and confirm whatever the free and uninduenced choics 
of the peopk might have decided, what were their orders to their 
generals on the same subject ? In the midst of these amicable 
explanations with you, came forth a decree which I really believe 
luust be effaced from the minds of gentlemen opposite to me, if 
they can prevail upon tbemseive's fur a moment to hint even a 
doubt upon the origin of this quarrel, not only as to this countxy,. 
but as to all the nations of Europe with whom France has been 
subsequently engaged in hostility. I speak of the decree of the 
I5th of December. This decree, more even than all the pre- 
vious transactions, aipounted to an universal declaration of war 
Against all thrones, and againsjt all civilized governments* It said, 
wherever the armies of France shall come (whether within coun- 
tries then at war or at peace is not distinguished) in all those 
countries it shall be the first care of their generals to introduce 
the principles and the practic(2 of the French revolution ; to de- 
molish all privileged orders, and every thing which obstructs the 
establishment of their new system* 

If any doubt is entertained, whither the armies of France were 
intended to come, if it is contended that they referred only to 
those nations with whom they were then at war, or with whom, 
io the course of tliis contest, they might be driven into war ; let 
it be remembered, that, at this very moment, they had actually 
given orders to their generals to pursue the Austrian army from 
the Netherlands into Holland, with whom they were at that time 
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in peace. Or> even if the construction contended for is admitted, 
let us see what would have been its application ; let us look at 
the list (^ their aggressions, which was read by my right honour. 
able friend* near me. With whom have they been at war since 
the period of this declaration ? With all the nations of Europe 
save twOjt and if not with those two, it is only because, with every 
provocation that could- justify dietenbive war> those countries 
have hitherto acquiesced in repeated violations of their rights^ 
ratfaev than recur to war for their vindication, Wherwer their 
arms have been carried, it will be a matter of bbort subsequent 
inquiry to trace whether they have faithfully applied these princi- 
pks. If in terms, this decree is a denunciation of war against all 
governments ; if in practice it has been iapplied against every one 
with which France has come into contact ; what is it but the de- 
liberate code of the French revolution, from the birth of the it* 
public, which has never once been departed from, which has been 
enforced with unremitted rigour against all the nations that havt 
come into their power ? 

If there could otherwise be any doubt whether the application 
of this decree was intended to be universal, whether it applied to 
all nations, and to England particularly ; there is one circum- 
stance which alone would be decisive — that nearly at the same 
period it was proposed, in the national convention,! to declane ex. 
pressly, that the decree of the nineteenth of November was con- 
fined to the nations with whom they were then at war ; and that 
proposal was rejected by a gieat majority of ttiat very convention 
from whom we were desired to receive these explanations as satis- 
factory. 

Such, Sir, was the nature of the sptera. Let us examine a 
litcle farther, whether it was from the begmning intended to be 
acted upon, in the extent which I have stated. At the very 
moment when .their threats appeared to many little else than the 
ravings of madmen, they were digesting and methodizing the means 

* Mr. Dundas. f Sweden and Denmark. 

i On a moiion of M. Earaillon. 
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of execution, as accurately as if they had actually foreseen the 
extent to which tbtty have since heen able to realiise their crimi- 
nal projects ; ihey eat down coolly to devise the most regular atxl 
efiectual aiode of making the application of this systejn the cur- 
rent business of the day, and incorporating it with iho general 
orders of thWr army ; for (will the house believe it) this confir- 
mation of the decree of the nineteenth of November, was accom- 
panied by an exposition and commentary a(ldix?ssecl lo thi' general 
of every army of France, containing a schedule as coolly con- 
ceived, and as methodically reduc«>d, as any <;y which the most 
quiet businessof a justice of p^'ace, or ihf mosf reijuhir routine of 
. any department of state in this couutry could be cumiucted. Each 
commander was furnished with one g<uiju} IjUmk tonuula of a 
letter for ail the nations of the world ! The |)eop!e of France to 
the people of greeting: " We are come to e>pii your, 

tyrants." Even this was not all ; one of the articles ol the decree 
of the fifteenth of December was expressly, '*that those who 
should shew themselves so brutish and so enamoured of iheir 
chains as to refuse the restoration of their rights, to renounce 
liberty and equality, or to preserve, recall, or trtdt with their 
Prince or privileged orders, were not entitled to the distinction 
which France, in other cases, had justly established betwien go- 
vernment and people ; and that such a people ought to be treated 
according to the rigour of war, and of conquest."* Here is their 
love of peace ; here is their aversion to conquest ; here is their re- 
spect lor the independance of other nations 1 

It was then, after receiving such explanations as these, after re- 
ceiving the ultimatum of France, and alter M. Chauvelin's cre- 
dei-tials had ceased, that he was required to depart Even after 
that peiiod, I am almost ashamed to record it, we did not on our 
part shut ihe door against other attempts to negociate ; but this 
transaction was immediately followed by the declaration of war, 
proceeding not from England in vindication of its rights, but from 
France as the completion of the injuries and insults they had of- 

* Vide Decree of 15th Ilcccmbcr, ij^z, 
I 
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fcred. And on a war thus originating, can it be doubted, by an 
English house of commons, whether the aggression was on the part 
of tMs country, or of France > or whether the manifest aggression 
on tlK3 part of France was the result of any thing but the princiw 
pies ifv-hich characterize the Fi-ench revolution? 

What then are the resources and Stubterfugre by which those - 
who agree with the learned gentleman are prevented from sinking 
under the force of this simple statement of facts ? ^one but what 
are found in the insinuation contained in the not© from France, 
that this country had, previous to the transactions to which I ha'«e 
referred, encouraged and supported the combination of other 
powers directed against them. 

Upon this part of the subject, the proofs which contradict such 
an insinuation are innumerable. In the first place, the evidence - 
o( dates ; in the second place, the admission of all the different 
parties in France; of the friends of Briss<>t charging on Robes- 
pierre the war with this country, and of the friends of Robespierre 
charging it on Brissot; but both acquitting England ; the testi- 
monies of the French Government during the whole interval, since 
the declaration of Pilnitz, and the date assigned to the pretended 
treaty of Pavia ; the first of which had not the slightest relation to 
any project of partition or dismemberment ; the second of which 
I firmly believe to be an absolute fabrication and forgery ; and in 
neither of which, even as they are represented, any reason has 
been assigned for believing that this country had any share. Even 
M. Talleyrand himself was sent by the constitutional king of the 
French, after the period when that concert, which is now charged, 
must have existed, if it existed at all, with a letter from the King 
of France, expressly thanking his Majesty for the neutrality which 
he had uniformly observed. The same fact is confirmed by the 
concurring evidence of every person who knew any thing of the 
plans of the King of Sweden in 1791 ; the only sovereign who, I 
believe, at that time meditated any hostile measures against 
France, and whose utmost hopes were expressly stated to be, that 
England would not oppose his intended expedition ; by all those, 
also, who knew any thing of the conduct of the Emperor, or the 

5 
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King df Prussia ; by the clear and decisive testimony of M. Chau'* 
ve^iti himself; in his dispatches from hence to the French govern* 
ment, since published by their authority ; by every thing which 
has occun-ed since the war ; by the publications of Duinoiirier | 
by the publications of Brissot ; by the facts that have since come 
to light in America, with respect to the mission of M. Ganct ; 
"which shew that hostility against this country was decided on th« 
part of FVaiace long before the period when M. Chauvelin was 
sent from hence. Besides this, the reduction of our peace- esta-, 
blishraent in the year 1791, and continued to the subsequent year, 
is ti fact from which tiie inference is indisputable: a fact which, 
I am afraid, shews, not only that we were not waiting for the oc<* 
*casion of war, but that, in our partiality for a pacific system, we 
had indulged ourselves in a fond and credulous security, which 
•wisdom and discretion would not have dictated. In addition to 
«very other proof, it is singular enough, that in a decree, on the 
€ve of the declaration of war on the part of France, it is expressly 
stated, as for the first time, that England was then departing from 
•that system of ntnivaWty ,ivkich she had hitherto vbserved. 

But, Sir, I will not rest merely on these testimonies or argii- 
nients, however strong and decisive. I assert distinctly and posi- 
tively, and I have the documents in my hand to prove it, that from 
•the middle of the year 1791, upon the first rumour of any mea- 
sure taken by the Emperor of Germany, and till late in the year 
1?92, we not only were no parties to any of the projects imputed 
to the Emperor, but, from the political circumstances in which 
we then stood with relation to that court, we wholly declined ^1 
communicaiions with him on the subject of France. To Piussia, 
with whom we were in connexion, and still more decisively to 
Holland, with whom we w;ere in close and intimate correspond- 
ence, we uniformly stated our unalterable resolution to maintain 
neutrality, and avoid interference in the internal affairs of France, 
as long -as France should refrain from hostile measures against us 
and our allies. No minister of England had any authority to 
treat l^ith foreign states, even provisionally, for any warlike con- 
cert, till after the battle of Jemappe; till a period subsequent to 
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the rqjcatcd provocations which bad been offered to us, ^nd stib- 
sequent particularly to the decree of fraternity of the Ipth of No- 
vember ; even then, to what object was it that the concert which 
we wished to establish was to be directed ? If we had then rightly 
cast the true character of the French revolution, I cannot now 
deny that we should have been better justified in a very different 
conduct. But it is material to the present argument to declare 
what that conduct actually was, because it is of itself suflficieiit to 
confute all the pretexts by which the advocates of France have so 
long laboured to perplex the question of aggression. 

At that period, Russia had at length conceived, as well as our- 
selves, a natural and just alarm for the balance of Europe, and ap- 
plied to us to learn our sentiments on the subject. In oiir answer 
to this application, we imparted to Russia the principles upon 
which we then acted, and we communicated this answer to Prus* 
; ^ia, with whom we were connected in defensive alliance. I will 
«tate shortly the leading part of those principles. A dispatch was 
»ent from Lord Grenville to his Majesty's minister in Russia, dated 
the ^9th of December, 1792, stating a desire to have an explana- 
tion set on foot on the subject of the war with Fiance, i will 
read the material parts of it. 

<* The two leading points on which such explanation will natu» 
lally turn, are the line of conduct to be followed previous to tho 
commencement of hostilities, and with a view, if possible, to avert 
them ; atid the nature and amount of the forces which the powers 
engaged in this concert might be enabled to use, supposing such 
extremities unavoidable. 

" With respect to the first, it appears on the whole, subject 
howeviT to future consideration and discussion with the other 
f owers, that the most advisable step to be taken Would be, thfet 
sufficient explanation should be had with the powers at war with 
France, in order to enable those, not hitherto engagi'd in the war, 
to propose to that country terms of peace. That these terras 
should be, the withdrawing their arms within the limits of the 
Prench territory ; the abandoning their conqueists ; the rescinding 
any acts injurious to the sovereignty or rights of any other nations,' 
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and the giving la some public and unequivocal manner a pledge 
of iheir intention no longer to foment troubles, or to excite dis- 
turbances against other governments. In return for tkse stipu- 
lations, the different poweis of Europe, who should be parties to 
this measure, might engage to abandon all measures^ or views of 
hostility against France, or interference in their internal affaii-s, 
and to maintain a correspondence and intercourse of amity with 
the existing powers in that couutry, with whom such a treaty may 
be concluded. If, on the result of this proposal so made by thp 
powers acting in concert, these tcnns should not be accepted by 
France, or being accepted, should not be satisfactorily performed, 
the different powers might then engage themselves to each other 
to enter into active measures, for the purpose of obtaining the end* 
in view ; and it may be to be considered, whether, in such case^ 
they might not reasonably look to some indemnity for the expenses 
«nd hazards to which they would necessarily be exposed." 

The dispatch then proceeded to the second point, that of tht 
forces to be employed, on which it is unnecessary now to speak. 

Now, Sir, I would really ask any person who has been, from 
the beginning, the most desirous of avoiding hostilities, whether it 
is possible to conceive any measure to be adopted in the situation 
in which we then stood, which could more evidently den^onstrate 
our desire, after repeated provocations, to preserve peace, on any 
terms consistent with our safety i or whether any sentiment couW 
oow he suggested which would have more plainly marked our 
moderation, forbearance, and. sincerity ? In saying this, I am not 
challenging the applause and approbation of my country,, because 
I must now confess that we were too slow in anticipating that 
i^angcr of which we had, perhaps* even then sufficient experience, 
though far shorty indeed, of that which .we now possess, and that 
we might even then, have seen, what facts have ^ince but too in- 
contestably proved, that nothing but vigorous and open hostility 
tcan afford C(jmplete and adequate security against revolutionary 
principlep, whil^ |iipy retain a proportion of power, sufficient to 
lurnish the, means gt war. 
.: J will enlarge no farther on the origin of the> war, I have read 
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tod detaihNi to you a system which was b itself s declaration of 
war against all nations, which was so intended, and which has been 
to applied, which has been exemplified in the extreme peril and 
liazard of .almost all who for a moment ha^ trusted to treaty, 
and which has not at this hour overwhelmed Europe in one indis- 
criminate mass of ruin, only because we have not indulged, to ft 
latal «xtremity, that disposition, which we hare howerer indulged 
too far; because we have not consented to trust to profession and 
compromise, rather than to our own valour and exertion, for se- 
curity against a system, from which wc never shall be delivered, 
till either the principle is extinguished, or till its strength is 
exhausted. ♦ 

I might. Sir, if I found it necessary, enter into much detail 
upon this part of the subject ; but at present I only beg leave to 
express my readiness at any time to enter upon it, when either 
my own strergth, or the patience of the house will admit of it ; 
but, I say, without distinction, against every nation in Europe, 
and against some out of Europe, the principle has been faithfully 
applied* You cannot look at the map of Europe, and lay your 
hand upon that country against which France has not either 
declared an open and aggressive war, or violated some positive 
treaty, or broken some recognized principle of the law of nations. 

This subject may be divided into various periods. There were 
some acts of hostility committed previoijs to the war with this 
- country, and very little indeed subsequent to that declaration, 
which abjured the love of conquest. The attack upon the Papal 
State, by the seizure of Avignon, in 1791* was accompanied by 
a series of the most atrocious crimes and outrages that ever dis- 
, graced a revolution. Avignon was separated from its lawful 
sovereign, with whom not even the pretence of quarrel existed, 
and ibrcibly incorporated in the tyranny of one and indivisible 
France. The same system led, in the same year, to an aggression 
against the whole German empire, by the sei,zure of Porentrui, 
part of the dominions of the bishop of Basle. Afterwards, in 
1792, unpreceded by any declaration of war, or any cause of 
hostility, and in direct violation of the solemn pledge to abstain 
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^m conquest, an attadc was made upon the king of Sardinia, by 
tiieiieisifre of Savoy, for tho purpose of incorporating it, in like 
mfknner, with France. In the same year, they had proceeded to 
the declaiattoa of war against Austria, against Prussia, and against 
the Gcnxiaii empire, in which they have been jostified only on a 
ground of rooted hostility, combination, atid league of sovereigns, 
for the dismemberment of France. I say, that some of the docu-* 
mcots^ brought to support this pretence, are spurious and false ; 
I say, that even in those that are not so, there is not one word t^" 
prove the charge principally relied upon, that of an intention to 
c£^ct the dismemberment of France, or to impose upon it, by 
force, any particular constitution. I say, that as i'ar as we have 
been able to trace what passed at Ptlnitz, the declaration there 
s^ied referred to the imprisonment of Louis XYI ; its immediate 
view was to effect his .delrverance, if a concert sufficiently exten- 
ave could be formed with other sovereigns, for that purpose. It 
left the internal state of France to be decided by the king restored 
Xq hii liberty, with the free consent of the states ^f his kingdom, 
aod it did li^t contain one word relative to the dismemberment of 
Trance. 

In tbe subsequent discussions, which took place in 179^, and 
which embraced at the same time, all the other points of jealousy 
which had arisen between the two coiiutries, the declaration of 
PilttitK was referred to, and explained on the part of Austria in a 
manner precisely conformable to what I have now stated ; and the 
amicable explanations which took place, both on this subject 
aod on all the matters in dispute, will be found in the official 
correspondence between the two courts which has been made 
public ; and it will be found also, that, as long as the negociation ' 
conunued to be cmiducted through M. Delessart, then minister 
for ^rireign afl^rs, there was a great prospect that those discus- 
sions would be amicably terminated ; but it is notorious, and has 
since been clearly proved, on the authority of firissot himself^ 
that the violemt party in France considered such an issue of the ' 
negociation as l.kely to be fatal to their projects, and thought, 
to use bis own words^ that ^' war was necessaxy to ccmsoUdate ' 

VOL. IV* c 
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^9 reYoJijtiw/^ fqr the cj^prei^ purpo^f of pwdueieg tii« wb% 
they excited n popular tui|>ult in Parip ; they jousted qpon and 
Qhtaioed the d^inis$»l of M. Delensart. A n^w minister WM ap^r 
polluted in hM room, the tope of the ^egoci^tion was immediately 
changed) 9^d h^ ultim4tui)| wai ^ent to the emperor^ limilar to 
th^t which wa$ aftei-Nvar^s sei^t to this eountry, affording him h» 
8^ti$iactio{i on hi$ ju^t grounds of complnii^t, aad rcquiriag hiiftr 
Ui)der thp^e circumstances, to disarm* The first events of th« 
contest proved how much more France waa prepaied for war 
thfiq Au^tri^, ai|4 afford a ^tro^ig confirmation of the proposition 
vhich I m^mtf^in ; th^t no offensive intention was entertained ob. 
tjie part of the lo-tter power. 

War W99 thea decio^red against Austria ; a war which I sta4e 
to he a war of ^:ggres$ion en the part of Friuice* The king of 
Pru^ia bad declared, th^t he should consider war against the 
emperor or empire, as war a^^nst himself* He had declared^ 
that, as e* co-estate of the eippire, he was determined to defend 
the;r rights ;; th^t, a6 an ally of the emperpr, he would support 
kim to the utmost against any attack ; and that, for the sake of 
his own domink>ns, he felt himself called upon to resist the pro- 
giresg of French principles, and to mountain th^ halan<;e of power 
in Europe, With this notice before them* Fri^nce dccUred waf 
D^on tlpue emp^i^Pf» and the war with Prussia ws4& the necessary 
eon^qucD^gi of thi^ aggres^<>n, both agwst the ^mper^r and the 

eW»r^ 

Tbe w^ «gcvupi3t the king of Sa,rd)nja, foUow; next The decla- 
xiUion of tluiit wair was the sei^ra of Savoy,, by an invading 
ajrmy ; aj^ on wh^ ground I On that which^ has been stated 
alrea^. They had found out, by ^ome light of nature* that tb^ 
^h^^ an4 the Alpa were the natural limit^^ 9( France. \}]^Qa 
theJt ground Sfivoy wa^ Sjei^d r and S^vgy wj^ ^l^ incorporated 
with Frg,nce* 

Here finishes the hiatorji of tbo wars int wkicK f ranpe was en^ 
ga^edy antecedent; to the war with Qrent Britain, with Holland, 
and with Spain. With respect to Spain, we hnve seen- nothing in 
aoy part, of it^ cpn4i^V whit^ lea^s uf t)C) suspect, that either at- 
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taAiAtrit to religion, or the i\H of consanguinity, or Regard tt 
tJtt ancietrf feystem of Europe, >tiis likely to induce that court to 
connect itself in offensive war against France. The war wJSr 
evidently -iftd incontestibly begun by Franee against Spain. 
' The caie df Holland i^ so frfcrh in eVery man's retollectJdn, kis9 
so connected with the inoritiediate cai^es 6f the A^ar with thii 
cotmtry, that it cannot n^qeift the ^ot^d of bhikrctcd&ti. Wlttif 
Aall I toy then oh thcJ case of Portugal ? I can/tot indeed siy^ 
tltat FfAnce ever decf^red war algainit Ihtit country ; I can bfirdiy 
say even that she ever rtiad* war, but she ^qarred them to mttki 
i treaty of pcac^, a^ if they had b^ri at Warj she 'obliged then! 
to puTobase that trertty ; ihe broke it as soon as it was purchased, 
fed she had originally no other ground of complaiint than this,-^ 
fhat PoTtnga! had peribrmed, though inadequately, the engage 
ibeiits of its ancient defensive Alliance with this country, in th^ 
eharacter of ah sTuxiKary ; a conduct which cartiiot of itself liifitk* 
ariy po^er a principal in a war. 

I have now <^nurtitemted aH th^ riation^ it v/At fit that period, 
Witii' theexcepti?>n only of Naples, ft ean hardly he necessary to 
caH to the recollection of the house," the cKar^ctef rst!'c feattff e of 
revolotxonary principlesr which was ^hewn, even at this earty 
period, in the personal insult Offered to the king of Naples, by 
fhe commander 6i a Fretich squddron, riding uncontrouled in the 
Wediterrailcari, atid (while our ffcets were yet unartned) threaten- 
ing destruction tOr all the codst of Itdy. 

It was not till A considerably later period tha,t rilirtost afl the? 
6^er natioii<^ of Eurt)pe found th^ms^*lv6s^ equally involved ia 
Actual hosftility : but it isr not a little material to the whole of my 
^fgument, coitipartd withthfe stAteWetrt of th6 learned g^nfli^man,. 
arid with that Cotitfafrted in ther French note, to examitie all whrf 
|Jcrit5d this- hostility e^deiid'ed itself. K extended itself, in th<l 
Course of 179^; to the states of Italy* which had hitherto been ex- 
empted from if. Iti 1767 it had* ended in the de^ruction of most 
of them ; it had ended in th^* virtual deposition of the king of 
Sardinia, it had ended in the conversion of Genoa and Tuscany 
into democratic rep^ic^; it h^ eijded in the revolution of 
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I^'enice, in the Tiolation of treaties with the new Venetian re» 
public; and finally, in transferring that -very republic, th# 
creature and vassalof France, to the dominion of Austria. 

I observe from the gestures of some honourable gentlemen, that, 
fliey think we are precluded from the use of any argument found- 
ed on this last transaction. I already hear them saying, that it- 
was as criminal in Austria to receive^ as it wai in France to give. 
i am far from defending or palliating the conduct of Austria upon 
fhis occasion : but because Austria, unable at last to contend 
with the arms of France, was forced to accept an unjust and in^^ 
iufiicient indemnification from the conquests France had made 
from it, are we to be debarred from stating what, on the part of 
France, was not merely an unjust acquisition, but an act of the 
grossest and most aggravated perfidy and cruelty, and one of the 
most striking specimens of that system which has been uniformly. • 
4nd indiscrtf^iinately applied to all the countries which France has 
had witliin its grasp? This only can be said in vindication of 
France (and it is still more a vindication of Austria), that, prac- 
tically speaking, if there is any part of this transaction for whichr 
Venice itself has ?feason to be gititeful, it can only be for the, 
permission to exchange the ejnbraces of French fraternity for 
what is called the "despotism of Vienna. 

Let these facts, and these dates, be compared with what we 
have heard* The honourable gentleman lias told us, and the 
author of the note from France has told us ako, that all the French 
conquesls were produced by the operations of the allies. It was^ 
when they were pressed on all sides, when their own territory wa& 
in danger, when their own independence was in question^ whem 
the confederacy appeared too strotig ; it was then they u«ed , the. 
means, with which their power and their courage furnished tbein ;. 
and, .".attacked upon all sidcs^ they carried every whei'c theif. 
defensive arms.'** I do not wish to misrepresent the learned 
gentleman, but I understood him to ^peak of this sentiment with 
approbation: the $entinient itself i& thl^^ that if a natioa is.un* 
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justly attacked in any one quarter by others, she cannot stop to 
consider by whom^ but must find means of strength in other 
quarfer$4 no matter where ; and is justified in attacking, in her 
turn, those with whom she is at peace, and from whom she has 
received no species of provocation. 

Sir, I hope I have already proved, in a great measure, that n9 
such attack was made upon France ; but, if it was made, 1 
maintain, that the whole ground on which that argument is 
founded cannot be tolerated. In the name of the laws of nature 
and nations, in the name of every thing that is sncred and honour* 
able, I demur to that plea, and I tell that honourable and learned 
gentleman that he would do well, to look again into the law of 
nations, before he ventures to come to this house, to give the 
sanction of his authority to so dreadful and execrable a system. 

[Mr. Erskine here said across the housei that he had never 
maintained such a proposition.] 

I certainly understood this to be distinctly the tenor of ttit 
learned gentleman's argument ; but as he tells me he did not use 
it, I take it for granted he did not intend to use it : I rejoice that 
he did hot : but, at least, then I have a right to expect, that the 
learned gentleman should now transfer to the French note some of 
the indignation which he has hitherto lavished upon the dedara* 
tions of this country. - This principle, which the learned gentle- 
man disclaims, the French note avows : and I contend, without 
the fear of contradiction, it is the principle upon which France 
has uniformly acted. But while the learned gentleman disclaims 
this proposition, he certainly will admit, that he has himself 
asserted, 6nd maintained in the whole course of his argument, 
that the pressure of the war upon Fra\ice, imposed upon her the 
necessity of those exertions which produced rat)st of the enormi- 
ties of the revolution, and most of the enormities practised 
against the other countries of Europe. The house will recollect, 
that, in the year 1796, when all these horrors in Italy were be- 
ginning, which are the strongest illustrations of the general 
character of the French revolution, we had begun that negocia» 
lion to which the learned gentleman has referred. England then 
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possessed nviraerp^s conquests; Eng^nd, though not having ^t 

that time had the advantage of throe of h^r most splendid victories,, 

England, even then, appeared undisputed mistress of the sea;, 

|ln^land, having thtjn engrossed the whole wealth of the colonial 

world ; England, having lobt nothing of its original possessions \ 

l^n^land then comes forward, proposipg general peace, and ofter- 

ipg— what ? offering the surrender of hU that it had acquired, in. 

qrder to obtain-r-what B not (he dismemberment, not the partition 

of anciept Fr^ncej but the roturq of a part of those conquests, 

1^0. qp9 of which could be retained, but in direct contradiction to 

^hat prigipal q^d. ?olenm pledge which is now referred to, as th^ 

jroof of the just and moderate disposition of the prench republic* 

yet even ttps ofier w^ not suflfjcicnt to procure p^ace, or to arrest 

the progr^sis of Era^^cp in her defensive operations against other 

lino|fendi;g countries, from the pages, however, of the learmd 

gentleman's pamphlet (which, after all its editions, is now fresher 

xp, his mcj(^ory than in that of any qther'person in this house, or 

in\he coqn^ry), he is furnished with an argument on the result 

of tjie qep;o.ciption, on which he appears confidently to rely. He 

;|^2^int4in«5, tl^at the single point on which the negociation wa^ 

^;rokfja oJBP, \^as tk^ question of the possession of the Austa-ian 

JJethei^laqds ; ^nd that it is, therefore, on that ground only, th^l 

tl^^ w^r h^, ^ince that time, been continued. When this sub- 

jj^^t \yas before u^iider di3cussion, I stated, and I shall state agaii^ 

(notwithstandiin^ th^ learned gent,^n?an's accusation of my having 

^pdeavoured to shift the question fton^ iljs true point), that tho 

^iiesjtion, then^ A i^ue, was not, whether the Nt therlands should, 

ii^ fact;, te r^store4 ; though even, pn ths^t question I am not, liie 

i^^ ]^ajrne,df gentleman, unprepare4to give any opinion ; I an^ ready 

ii^ S8^^, thjat to h^\e tliat teifri,l|ory in th^ possession of Francq 

Xe^^l4 kp 9bvjw?usly dangerous to %ke interests of this, country, an4 

i&inconsiste^ with the policy which i^t ha5. unifunnly pursued, aJ^ 

§e^ry pjpriod in vi(hicfc^ it has conc<?rBed' itself in tb,e general system 

(^ ^ Contir\t^nt ;. bufj it vv:^s npt Qfi the djecision of l^his question 

q^^j^pediency and policy, th^l; th$ issue of the ncgociatioa then 

tH^tie4i wbat y^s^Tff^rediOfi^ fc^ Kranjtje w^^s, nqt mqrcly tbsil 
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we should d«(fUiesce in ti^ tetaifiing fh« MetherlAl^St Mi ihnt^ lis 
n pteliminary to alt tteaty^ fend before totering vpon the discus* 
sicm of IcTfns, ^e ^hotild recognise tb« principle, that whatever 
FrttntHi in fiine of war, Md annexed to the republic, nmsl remaih 
inseparable fo^ eter, and could not become the sobfect of tiego- 
ciation. I say, that, in refusii^ stich a preliminary, we wefe 
ottly t^ifating (he claita of Fra«w?e, to arrogate io itself the power 
of controlling, by its owifi separate and mtinicipal acts, the rights 
and interests of other countries, and mouldir»g, at its discretioiTi 
tt new and general code of the law of nations. 

In reviewing the issue of this negociation, it is important to ob- 
serve, tfetit France, who began by abjuring a iove of conqaesf, 
was desired to give up nothing of hef own, not even to give up stl 
that she had conquert*d ; that it was oflered to her to receive back 
«1! that had been conqocfcd from her ; and when she rejected the 
negociatton for peace upon these grounds, are we then to be told 
<3ff the tmrclentjng hostility of the combined powers, for which 
France was to revenge itself upon other countries, and which is to 
jusfrfy the sabversion of every established government, and the 
destruction of property, religion, and domestic Comfort, from 
one end of f taly to the other ? Such ^as the effect of the war 
.against Modena, against Genoa, against Tuscany, against Venice, 
against Rome, and against Naples ; all of which she engaged in, 
or prosoctrted, subsTCfQent to this very period. 

After this, itt the year 17P7, Austria had made peace, Eng- 
land and its ally, Porfugitl, (from whom we could expect little 
active assistance, but whom We felt it our duty to defend), alone 
feittamcd in the war. fn that situation, under the pressure of 
necessity, which t shall not disguise, we made Another attempt to 
liegociate. In 179/, Prussia, Spain, Austria, and Naples hav- 
ing successively made peace, the princes of Italy having been 
destroyed. Prance having surrounded itself, in almost every part 
in which it is not surrounded by the sea, with revolutionary re- 
publics, England made another offer of a different nature. It 
was not now a demand that France should restore any thing. 
Austria having mode # jkJa^e upon her o^sm tferms, England had 
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nothing to require with regard to h^ allies ; she asked no resti- 
tution of the doi;niaions added to France in Europe. So tar from 
retaining any thing French out of Europe, we freely offered ti>em 
all, demanding only, as a poor compensation, to retain a part of 
what we had acquired by arms, from Holland, then identified with 
France, and that part, useless .to Holland,* and necessary for the 
security of our Indian possessions. This proposal also. Sir, was 
proudly refused, in a way which the learned gentleman himself 
has not attempted to justify, ii^deed of which he has spoken with 
detestation. I wish, since he has not finally abjured his duty in 
tliis house, that that detestation |xad been stated earlier, that he 
had mixed his own voice with the general voice of his country, on 
the result of that negociation. 

Let us look at the conduct of France immediately subseqpet^t to 
this period. She had spumed at the offers of Great Britain ; she 
had reduced her continental enemies to the necessity of accepting 
a precarious peace ; she had (in spite of those pledges repeatedly 
made and uniformly violated) surrounded herself by new conquests, 
on every part of her frontier but one ; that one was Switzerland. 
The first effect of being relieved from the war with Austria, of 
being secured against all fears of continental invasion on the 
antient territory of France, was their unprovoked attack a^nsjc 
this unoffending and devoted country. This was one of the scenes 
which satisfied even those who were the most incredulous, tha^ 
France had thrown off the mask, '* if indeed she had ever •worn 
it,"* It collected, in one view, many of the characteristic fea* 
tures of that revolutionary system which I have endeavoured to 
trace. The perfidy which alone rendered their arms successful, 
the pretext of which they availed themselves to produce division 
and prepare the entrance of Jacobinism in that country, the 
proposal of armistice^ one of the known and regular engines of 
the revolution, which was, as usual, the immediate prelude to 
military execution, attended with cruelty and barbarity, of which 
there are few examples : all these are kiiowu to the world. The 

« Vide Spot ches at the Whi^ Clttb. 
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coODtry they attacked was one which had long been the fatthfiil 
ally of France, which, instead of giving cause of jealousy to any 
other power, had been, for ages, proverbial fov the simplicity and 
inooceoce of its manners, and which had acquired and preserved 
the esteem of all the nations of Europe ; v/hich had almost, by the 
common consent of mankind, been exempted from the sqund of 
war, and marked out as a land of Goshen, safe and untouched in 
the midst of surrounding calamities. 

Look then at the fate of Switzerland, At the circumstancci 
which led to its destruction, add this instance to the catalogue of 
aggression against all Europe, and then tell me, whether the 
system I have described has not been prosecuted with afi unre- 
lenting spirit, which cannot be subdued in adversity, which can- 
not be appeaaed in prosperity, which neither solemn professions, 
nor the genera] law of nations, nor the obligation of treaties 
(whether previous to the revolution or subsequent to it), could 
restrain from the subversion of every. state into which, c'lXhet by 
force or fraud, their arms could penetrate. Then tell mey 
whether the disasters of 'Europe are to be charged npon the pro* 
vocation of this country and its allies, or. on the inherent princi* 
pie pf the French revolution, of which the natural result pro« 
duced so much misery and carnage in France, and carried desola- 
tirni and trrror over so large a portion of the world. 

Sir, much as I have now shxted, I have not finished the cata« 
loguc. America almost as much as Switzerland, perhaps, con- 
tributed to that change, which has taken place in the minds of 
those who were originally partial to the principles of the French 
government. The hostility against America followed a long 
course of neutrality adhered to, under the strongestt provocations, 
or rather of repeated compliances to France, with which we might 
well have been dissatisfied. It was on the face of it, unjust and 
wanton ; and it was accompanied by those inst&nccs of somlid 
corruption which shocked and diRgustcd even the enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of revolutionary purity, and threw a new light on the genius 
4Df revolutionary govcrnmtnt. 

After this, it remains only slwrtly to remind gentlemen of the 
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liggressfon tgarnst Egypt, not omitting, however, to notice the cftp* 
ture of Malta, in the way to E'gypt^ Inconsiderable as that island 
-loay be thought, compared with th« scenes we have witnessed, 
let it be remerabered, that it is an island of which the gotem* 
iaent had long been recognised by every state of Europe, against 
which France pretended no cause of war, and whose independence, 
was as deac- to itself and as sacred as that of any country in Europe. 
It was in fact not unimportant from its local situation to the 
ether powers of Europe, but in proportion as any roan may 
diminish its importance, the instance will only serve the more to 
illustrate and confirm the proposition which I have maintained.— 
The all-searching eye of the French revolution looks to every part 
e£ Europe, and every quarter of the world, in which can be fctmcf 
aa object either of acquisition or plunder. Nothii>g is too great 
for the toBierity of its ambition, nothing too small or insignificant 
far tlie grasp of its rapacity. From hence BoonapartS and bis 
•rmy proceded to Egypt. I'ho attack ^vas made, pretences were 
l>dd out to the natives of that country in the name of the Frencb 
hmg, whom they had murdered ; they pretended to have (he ap- 
pralteiUcin of tbe grand seignior, wliose territories they were viola- 
ting; their project was carried on under the profession of a zeal for 
JMahometaniMii ; it was carried on by proclaiming that France 
liad been rcconcikd to the Muss«tlman faith, had abjured that of 
Chmtianity, or,i asi he in Id^ impious language termed ir, of ^* the 
40Ct of the MesMitkr 

The only plea which they have since l>ekl out to colour tbits 
sitroeioras invasion of a neutral and friendfly territory, is, that ift 
was the road to attack tke English power in India. It is most un- 
questisonably true, that this was one and a principal cause of this 
«npafaUeledo»trage; but another, and an equally substantial cause 
^ appears by theti* awn statements), was the division and parti- 
tioa of the lerfitories of what they thought a felling power. It in 
impossible to dismiss this subject without observing that this attack 
against Egypt was aeeompanied by aii attack upon the British, 
possessions in India, made on triuJ re\'olutionary principles v 
In; Europe, the fu^opagation of the principles, of France had 
Uniformly prepared the way for the progress of its arms. To 
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India, the lovers of peace had «entf the messengers of jacdunisni, 
for the purpose of inculcating war in thos^ distant regions, on ja* 
cobin principles, and of forming jacobin clubs, which they actually 
succeeded in establishing, and which in most respects resembled 
the European model, but which were distinguished by this pecu<* 
liarity, that they were required to swear in one breath, hatred t9 
tyranny^ the lore of liberty ^ and the degtruethn of aU kings and 
sovereigns — except the good and faithful ally of the French re* 

public, CiTfZEN TiPPOO. 

What then was the nature of this system ? Was it any thing but 
what I have stated it to be ? an insatiable love of agrandizement* 
an implacable spirit of destruction directed against all the civil 
and religious institutions of every country. This is the first niOT^ 
ing and acting spirit of the French revolution ; this is the spirit 
which ammated it at its birth, and this is the spirit which will nd 
desert it till the moment of its dissolution, '^ which grew with its 
growth, which strengthened with its strength," but which has not 
abated under its misfortunes, nor declined in its decay ; it has been 
invariably the same in every period, operating more or less, accord- 
ding as accident or circumstances might assist it ; but it has been 
inherent ia the revolution in all its stages, it has equally belonged 
to Brissot, to Robespierre, to' Tallicn, to Reubel, to Barras, and 
lo every one of the leaders of the directory, but to none more than to 
Buonaparte, in whom now all their powers arc united. What ara 
its characters ? Can it be accident that produced them ? No, it 
is only from the alliance of the most horrid principles with tho 
most horrid means, that such miseries could have been brought 
upon Europe. It is this paradox, which we must always keep in 
mind when we are discussing any question relative to the effects 
of the French revolution. Groaning under every degree of misery, 
the victim of its own crimes, and as I once before expressed it in 
^is house, asking pardon of God and of man for the miseries 
"which it has brought upon itself and others^ France still retains 
^while it has neither left means of comfort, nor almost of subsist- 
«nce to its owa inhabitants), new apd unexampled means of an* 
jioyance and destruction against all the other powers of Europe^ 
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Its first fundamental principle was to bribe the poor against the 
rich, by proposing to transfer into new hands, on the delusive no. 
lion of equality, and in breach of every principle of justice, the 
the whole property of the country; the practical application of 
this principle was to devote the whole of that property to indiscri- 
minate plunder, and to make it the foundation of a revolutionary 
system of finance, productive in proportion to tht misery and de- 
solation which it created. It ha» been accompanied by an un- 
wearied spirit of prosel>ti<*m, diffusing itself over all the nations of 
the earth; a spirit which can apply itself to all circumstances and 
all »tuationSy which can furnish a list of grievances, and hold out 
a promi!»e of redress equally to all nations, which inspired the 
teachers of French liberty with the hope of alike reeommeiKliDg 
themselves to those who live under the ft udal code of the Germaa 
empire ; to the various states of Italy, under all their different in- 
stitniions ; ^ the old republicans of Holland* and to the new rt* 
publicans of America; to the catholic of Ireland, whom it was to 
deliver from protestant usurpation ; to the protestant of Switzer. 
land, whom it was to deliver from popish superstition j and to the 
mussulmao of Egypt, whom it was to deliver from Christian per- 
secution; to the remote Indian, blindly bigotted to his ancient in- 
stitutions; and to the natives of Great Britain, enjoying the per- 
fection of practical freedom, and justly attached to their constito* 
tion, from the joint result of habit, of reason, and of experience. 
71i<: last and distinguishing feature is a perfidy, which nothing can 
bind, which no tie of treaty, no sense of the principles generally 
received among nations, no obligation, human or divine, can re- 
strain. Thus qualified, thus armed for destruction, the genius 
of the French revolution marched forth, the terror and dismay of 
the world. Every nation has in its turn been the witness, many 
have been the victims of its principles, and it is left for us to de. 
cide, whether we will compromise with such a danger, while we 
have yet resources to supply the sinews of war, while the heart 
and spirit of the country is yet unbroken, and while we have the 
steansof calling forth and supporting a powerful co-operation in 
Europe, 
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Much more might be said on this part of the subject ; b«it U 
what I hare said already is a faithful, though only an imperfect . 
sketch of those excesses and outrages^ which even history itself wilt 
hereafter be unable fuHy to record, aftd a just representatkm of 
the principle and source fronr which ihoy originated, will any 
man say that we ought to accept a precarious security against i(» 
tremendous a danger^ Much more will he pretend, afler the ex-* 
perience of all that has passed, in the different stages of the French 
revoliition, that we ought to be deterred from probing tbis great 
question to the bottom, and from examining, without ceremon/ 
or disguise, whether the change which has recently taken place 
in France, is sufficient now 10 give security, not against a com- 
mon danger, but against such a danger as that which I have de« 
scribed ? 

In examining this part of the subject, let it be remembered, 
that there is one other characteristic of the French revolution, as 
sitrikiag as its dreadful and destructive principles, I mean the in-' 
stability of its government, which has been of itself stiffici en t to de- 
stroy all reliance, if any such reliance cotild, at any time, have 
been placed on the good faith of any of its rulers. Such has been 
the incredible rapidity with which the revolutions in France have 
succeeded each other, that I believe the names of those who have, 
successively exercised absolute power, Under the pretence of liberty, 
are tolyc numbered by the years of the revolution ; and each of the 
new constitutions, which, under the same pretence, has, in. its 
turn, been imposed by force on France, every one of which alike 
was founded upon principles which professed to be univereal, and 
was intended to be established and perpetuated among all the 
nations of the earth — each of these will be found, upon an 
average, to have bad about two years, as the period of its du- 
ration. 

Under this^ revolutionary system, accompanied with this per- 
petual fluctuation and; change, both in the form of the govern- 
ment and in the persons of tlie rulers, what is the security which 
has hitherto existed, and what new security is now offered ? Be- 
fore an ajiswer is given»to this quostion^^ let me'.sum up the histoi 
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<a all the revoluti6nary governments of FrAnc^, and of their clia^ 
ractersin relation to other powers, in word* more eraphatical than 
any which I could u«e— the njemorable words pronounced, on th^ 
eve ol this last constitution, by the orator * who was selected to 
report to an assembly, aurrounde d by a file of grenadiers, the new 
form of liberty which it was destined to enjoy under the auspices 
of general Buonaparte. From this reporter, the mouth and orgati 
of the new government, we learn this important lesson : ** Iti5 
easy to conceive why peace was not concluded before the esU^ 
blf»htaent of the constitutional government. The only govern* 
inent which then existed, described itself as revolutionary ; it wa^, 
IB facty only the tyranny of a few n>en who were soon overthrowrt 
by others, and it consequently presented no stability of principles? 
or of views, no security either with respect to men, or with respect 
to tbingsr. 

** It should seem that that stability and that security ought to 
have existed from the establishment, and as the effect, of the con* 
stitational system ; and yet thoy did not exist more, perhaps even 
less, than they had done before. In truth, we did make some par- 
tial treaties, we signed a continental peace, and a general congress 
was held to confirm it ; but these treaties, these diplomatic con- 
ferences, appear to have been the source of a new war, more inve- 
terate and more bloody than before. 

** Before the 18th Fructidor, (4th Septeixiber) of the 5th year, 
the French government exhibited' to foreign nations so uncertainan 
existence, that they refused to treat with it. After this great 
crvent the whole power was absorbed in the Directory; the legis- 
lative body can hardly be said to have existed ; treaties of peace 
were broken, and war carried every where, without that body 
having any share in those measures. The same Directory, after 
having intimidated all Europe, and destroyed, at its pleasure, se- 
veral governments, neither knowing how to make peace or war, or 
how even to establish itself, was overturned by a breath, on th«i 

• Vide Speech of Boulay de la.Meurthe, in the Council of Five Hundredi 
at St Cload, 19th Bnitnaire (9th November), 1799. 
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lUh Prairial (X8th June)» to nnikc room for other men, influenced, 
perbapSj by different ticws^ or who might be ^vcmcd by differ* 
«Dt principles. 

" Judging, then, only from notorious facts, the French govrrru 
ment must be considered ns exhibiting zK>thmg fixed, neither 
io respect to men or to things." 

Here, then, is the picture, down to the period of the last re- 
volution, of the state of France, under all its succetftive govern, 
meats! 

Having taken a view of what it was, let us now examine what h 
is. In the first place, we see, as has been truly stated, a change 
in the description and form of the sovereign authority ; a supreme 
power is placed at the head of this nominal republic, with a mo« 
open avowal of military despotism than at any former period ; witfc 
a more open and undisguised abandonment of the names and pre- 
tences under which that despotism long attempted to conceal 
itself.. The different institutions, republican in their form and ap- 
pearance, which were before the instruments of that despotism, 
•re now annihilated ; they have gi\Tn way to the absolute power 
of one man, concentrating in himijolf all the authority of the state, 
and differing from other monarchs only in this, that, as my ho- 
aourable friend * truly stated it^ he wields a sword instead of a 
' sceptre. What then is the confidence we are to derive either fronBi 
Ae frame of the government, or from the character and past 
conduct of the person who h now the absolute rulex of 
France ? 

Ifad we seen a man, of whom we had no previous knowledge, 
suddenly invested with the sovereign authority of the country ; 
invested with the power of taxation, with the power of the sword, 
the power of war and peace, the unlimited power of commanding 
the resources, of disposing of the lives and fortunes of every man 
in France ; if we had seen, at the same moment, all the inferior 
ttachinery of the revolution, which, under the variety of succes- 
nve shocks^ had kept the system in motion, still remaining cotirc^ 

■ ♦ Mr Canning* 
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all that, by requisition and plunder, had given activity to the re- 
volutionary system of finance, and had furnished the means of 
creating an army, by converting every man, who was of age to 
bear arms, into a soldier, not for the defence of his own country, 
but for the sake -of carrying unprovoked war into surrounding 
comitries ; if we had seen all the subordinate instruments of jaco- 
bin power subsisting in their full force, and retaining (to use the 
French phrase) all their original organization ; and had then ob- 
served this single change in the conduct of their affairs; that thero 
was now one man, with no rival to thwart his measures, no col- 
league to divide his powers, no council to control his operations, 
no liberty of speaking or writing, no expression of public opinion 
to check or influence his conduct ; under such circumstances, 
should we be wrong to pause, or wait for the evidence of facts and 
experience, before we consented to trust our safety to the for- 
bearance of a single man, in such a situation, and to relinquish, 
those means of defence which have hitherto carried us safe through 
all the storms of the revolution ? if wc were to ask what are the 
principles and character of this stranger, to whom Fortune has 
suddenly committed the concerns of a great and powerful na- 
tion ? 

But is this the actual stale of the present question ? Are we 
talking of a stranger of whom we have heard nothing ? ,No, Sir; 
we have heard of him ; we, and Europe, and the werld, have 
heard both of him and of the satelites by whom he is surround- 
ed ; and it is impossible to discuss fairly the propriety of any an- 
swer which could be returned to his overtures of negociation, 
without taking into consideration the inferences to be drawn from 
his personal character and conduct. I know it is the fashion with 
some gentlemen to represent any reference to topics of this na- 
ture as invidious and irritating ; but the truth is, that they rise 
unavoidably out of the very nature of the question. Would it 
have been possible for ministers to discharge their duty, in of- 
fering their advice to their Sovereign, either for accepting or de-. 
dining negociation, without taking into their account the reliance 
to be placed on the disposition and the principles of the person ? 
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on whose disposition and principles the security to be obtained by 
treaty must, in the present circumstances, principally depend ? or 
would theyjact honestly or candidly towards parliament and to- 
wards the country, if, having been guided by these considerations, 
they forbore to state publicly and distinctly the real grounds 
which have influenced their decision ; and if, from a false deli- 
cacy and groundless timidityT'they pui-poscly declined an exami- 
nation of a point, the most essential towards enabling parliament 
to form a just determination on so important a subject ? 

What opinion, then, are we led to form of the pretensions of 
the Consul to those particular qualities which, in the official note, 
are represented as affording us, from his personal character^ the 
surest pledge of peace? We are told this is his second attempt at 
general pacification. Let us see, for a moment, how this second 
attempt has been conducted. There is, indeed, as the learned 
gentleman has jsaid, a word in the first declaration which refers to 
general peace, and which states this to be the second time in 
which the Consul has endeavoured to accomplish that object. 
We thought fit, for the reasons which have been assigned, to de- 
cline altogether the proposal of treating, under the present circum- 
stances ; but we, at the same time, expressly stated, that, when- 
ever the moment for treaty should arrive, we would in no case 
treat, but in conjunction with our alhes. Our general refusal to 
negociate at the present moment did not prevent the Consul from 
^renewing his overtures ; but were they renewed for the purpose 
of general pacification ? Though he had hinted at general peace 
in the terms of his first note j though we had shewn, by our an- 
swer, thai we deemed negociation, even for general peace, at thia 
moment, inadmissible ; though we added, that, even at any future 
period, we would treat only in conjunction with our allies ; what 
was the- proposal contained iu his last note? — To treat, not for 
general peace ^ but for a separate peace between Great Britain and 
Prance. ' 

Such was the second attempt to cflfect general pacification : a 
proposal for a separate treaty with Great Britain. What had been 
the first ?— -The conclusion of a ^ej^ara^e treaty with Austria: and, 

VOL, IV. J> 
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in addition to this fact, there are two anecdotes connected with 
the conclusion of this treaty, which are sufficient to illustrate the 
disposition of this pacificator of Europe. This very treaty of 
Campo Formio was ostentatiously professed to be concluded wich 
the Emperor, for the purpose of enabling Buonaparte to take the 
command of the army of England, and to dictate a separate peace 
with this country on the banks of the Thames. But there is this 
additional circumstahcc, singular beyond all conception, consi* 
dering that we are now referred to the treaty of Campo Formio as 
a proof of the personal disposition of the Consul to general peace ; 
lie sent his two confidential ^ and chosen friends, Berthier and 
Monge, charged to communicate to the Directory this treaty of 
Campo Formio ; to announce to them, that one enemy was hum- 
bled, that the war with Austria was termiiiated, and, therefore, 
that now wa» the moment to prosecute their operations against 
this country ; they used, on this occasion, the memorable wordsj 
** the Kingdnm of Great Britain and the Trench republic cannot 
exist together." This, I say, was the solemn declaration of the 
deputies and ambassadors of Buonaparte himself, offering to the 
Directory the first fruits of this first attempt at general paci- 
fication. 

So much for his disposition towards general pacification r lei 
us look next at the part he has taken in' the different stages of the 
French revolution, and let us then judge whether wc are to look 
to him, as the security against revolutionary principles ; let us de- 
termine what reliance we can place on his engagements with other 
countries, when we see how he has observed his engagements ta 
his own. When the constitution of the third year was established 
under Barras, that constitution was imposed by the arms of Buona^ 
parte, then commanding the army of the Triumvirate in Paris. 
To that constitution he then swore fidelity. How often he has 
repeated the same oath I know not ; but twice, at least, we know 
that he has not only repeated it himself, but tendered it to others^ 
under circumstances too striking not to be stated. 

Sir, the house cannot have forgotten the revolution of the fourth 
of September; which produced the dismissal of Lord Malmesburjr 
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bom Lisle. How was that revolution procured ? It was pro- 
cured chiefly by ihe promise of Buonaparte (in the name of liis 
ai'my), decidedly to support the Directory in those measures which 
led to the infringement and violation of every thing that the au- 
thors of the constitution of 179^, or its adherents, could consider 
as fundamental, and which established a system of despotism infe- 
riof only to that now realized in his own person. Immediately 
before this event, in the midst of the desolation and bloodshed of 
Italy, he had received the sacred present of new banners from the 
Directory ; he delivered them to his army with this exhortation : 
" Let us swear, fellow soldiers, by the manes of the patriots who 
have died by our side, eternal hatred to the enemies of the con- 
ititution of the third year :" That very constitution which he soon 
after enabled the Directory to violate, and which, at the head of 
his grenadiers, he has now finally destroyed. Sir, that oath wa9 
s^gain renewed, in the midst of that very scene to which I have 
last referred ; the oath of fidelity to the constitution of the third 
year was administered to all the members of the assembly then 
fitting (under the terror of the bayonet), as the solemn preparation 
for the business of the day ; and the morning was ushered in with 
swearing attachment to the constitution, that the evening might 
close with its destruction. 

If w& carry our views out of France, and look at the dreadful 
catalogue of all the breaches of treaty, all the acts of perfidy at 
which I have only glanced, and which are precisely commensurate 
with the number of treaties which the republic have made (for 
I have sought in vain for any one which it has made and which it 
has not broken) ; if we trace the history of them all from the be- 
^nning of thp revolution to the present time, or if we select those 
which have been accompanied by the most atrocious cruelty, and 
marked the most strongly with the characteristic features of the re- 
volution, the name of Buonaparte will be found allied to more of 
them than that of any other tliat can be handed down in the hish 
lory of the crimes and miseries of the la»t ten years. His name 
iwll be recorded with the horrors committed in Italy, in the rae^ 
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V 

jnorablf campaign of 1796 and 1797, in the Milanese^ in Genoc^ 
in Modena, in Tuscany, in Rome, and in Venice. 

His entrance into Lombardy was announced by a solemn pro- 
clamation, issued on the 27ih of April, 1796, which terminated 
with these words : ** Nations of Italy ! the French army is comt 
to break your chains ; the French arc the friends of the people in 
•very country ; your religion, your property, your customs, shall 
be respected." This was followed by a second proclamation, 
dated from Milan, 20th of May, and signed '* Buonaparte," in these' 
terms :• *< Respect for property and penonal security , respect for 
the religion of countries : these are the sentiments of the govern- 
ment of the French republic, and of the army of Italy. The 
French, victorious, consider the nations of Lombardy as their 
brothers/' In testimony of this fraternity, and to fulfil the solemn 
pledge of respecting property, this very proclamation imposed on 
tlie Milanese a provisional contribution to the amount of twenty* 
millions of livres, or near one million sterling ; and successive ex- 
actions were afterAvards levied on that single state to the amojinl^ 
in the whole, of near six millions sterling. The regard to religion 
and to the customs of the country was manifested with the sam^ 
scrupulous fidelity. The churches were given up to indiscrimi^ 
nate plunder. Every religious and charitrtble fund, every public 
treasure was confiscated. The country was made the scene of 
tvery species of disorder and rapine. The priests, the established 
form of worship, all the objects of religious reverence, were openly 
insulted by the French troops ; at Pavia, particularly, the torn I? 
of St. Augustine, which the inhabitants were accustomed to view 
with peculiar veneration, was mutilated and defaced. This last 
provocation having roused the resentment of the people, they flew 
to arms, surrounded the French garrison, and took them prisoners, 
but carefully drained from offering any violence to n single sol- 
dier. In revenge for this conduct^ Buonaparte, then on hia march 
to the Mincio, suddenly returned, collected his troops, and car- 
ried the extremity of military execution over the country ; he 
burnt the town of Bena&co, and massacred eight hundred of itiy 
inhabitants 5 h<^ marched to Pavia^^.took it by storm, and delivered 
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it over to gcnencl plunder, and publkhcHi, at the same mom^nt^ a 
prockmatton, of the 36ch of May, ordering bis troops to shoot all 
tfaoi»e who fatid not laid down thoir anns, and taken an oath o£ 
obedience, and to burn every village where ihe tocsifi should be 
sounded, and to put its inhabitants Co death. 

The transactions with Modena were on a sntaller scale, but in 
the same character. Buonaparte began by signing a treaty, b^ 
<vhich the duke of Modona was to pay twelve millions of livres, 
and neutrality was promised <him in return ; this was soon follow- 
ed by the personal arrest of the duke, and by a fresh extortion of 
two hundred thousand sequins; after this he was pernitted, on 
the payment of a further sum, to sign another treaty, called a 
Convention dt SmrzUy which of course was only the prelude to 
the repetition of similar exactions. 

Nearly at the same period, in violation of the rights of neutrali*" 
ty, and of the treaty which had been concluded between tiie 
French republic and the grand duke of Ttiscany in the preceding 
year, and in breach of a positive promise given only a few day? 
before, the French army forcibly took possession of Leghorn, for 
the purpose of seizing the British property which was deposited 
there, and confiscating it as prize; and shortly after, when 
Buonaparte agreed to e^'acuate Leghorn in return for the evacua- 
tion of the island of Elbe, which was in Ae possession of the 
British troops, he inastcd upon a separate artide, by which, in 
addition to the plunder before obtained, by the infraction of the 
law of nations, it was stipulated, that the grand duke should pay 
to the French the expense, which they had incurred by this in- 
^■iasion of his territory. 

In the proceedings towards Genoa we shall find not only a con- 
tinuation of the same system of extortion and plunder (in violation 
of the solemn pledge^ contained in the proclamations already re- 
ferred to), but a striking instance of the revolutionary means em- 
ployed for the destruction of indep^dent governments. A French 
minister was at that time resident at Genoa, which was acknow- 
ledged by France to bo in a state of neutrality and friendship : in 
i»eack of this neutrality, Buonaparte began, in the year 179^, 
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ivith the demand of a loan ; he afterwards, from the month of 
September, required and enforced the payment of a monthly 
subsidy, to the amount which he thought proper to stipulate: 
these exactions were accompanied by repeated assurances and 
protestations of friendship; they were followed, in May,. 1797^ 
by a ^-onspiracy against the government, fomented by the emissa* 
ties of the French embassy, and conducted by the partisans of 
France* encouraged and afterwards protected by the Freiich 
minister. The conspirators failed in their first attempt; over* 
powered by the courage and voluntary exertions of the inhabitants^ 
their force was dispersed, and many of their number were axrest* 
ed. Buonaparte instantly considered the defeat of the conspira* 
tors as an act of aggression against the French republic ; he dis* 
patched an aid-de-camp with an order to the senate of this inde^ 
pendent state ; first, to release all the French who were detained ; 
secondly, to punish those who had arrested them; thirdly, lo 
declare that they had had no share in the insurrection ; and 
fourthly, to disarm the people. Several French prisoners H'cre 
immediately released, and a proclamation was preparing to disaroi 
the inhabitants, when, by a second note, Buonaparte required the 
arrest of the three Inquisitors of state, and immediate alterations 
in the constitution; he accompanied this with an order to the 
French minister to quit Genoa, if his commands were not imnie* 
diatcly carried into execution ; at the same moment his troops 
entered the territory of the republic, and shortly after the couii« 
cils, intimidated and overpowered, abdicated their fimctions* 
Three deputies were then sent to Buonaparte to receive from him 
a new constitution ; on the 6th of June, after the conferences at 
Montebello, he signed a convention, or rather issued a decree, 
by which he fixed the new form of their government ; he hirasdf 
named provisionally all the members who were to compose it, and 
he required the payment of seven millions of livres, as the price of 
the subversion of their constitution, and their independence. 
These transactions require but one short comment ; it is to be 
found ii^ the official account given of them at Paris, which is in 
these me^iorable words: ^' General Buonaparte has pursued tho 
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only line of conduct wliicb could be allowed in the representative 
of a natioii, which has supported the war only to procure the 
solemn acknowledgment of the right of nations, to change the form 
of their government, fie contributed nothing towards the revo- 
lution of Genoa, but he seized the first moment to acknowledge 
the new government, as soon as be saw that it was the i-csult of 
the wisbes of the people."* 

It is uunecessary ta^dwell on the wanton attacks against Rome, 
under the direction of Buonaparte himself, in the year 1796, and 
in the beginning of 1797, which led first, to the treaty of Tolen- 
tino, concluded by Buonaparte, in which, by enormous sacrifices, 
the Pope was allowed to purchase the acknowledgement of his au* 
thority, as a sovereign prince; and secondly, to the violation of 
that very treaty, and to the subversion. of the papal authority by 
Joseph Buonaparte, the brother and the agent of the general, and 
the minister of the French republic to the holy see : A transaction 
accompanied by outrages and insults towards the pious and vene- 
rable Pontiff (in spite of the sanctity of his age and the unsullied 
purity of his character), which even to aprotestant, seemed hard* 
ly short of the guilt of sacrilege. 

But of all the disgusting and tragical scenes which took place in 
Italy, in the course of the period I am describing, those which 
passed at Venice are perhaps the most striking, and the most 
diaracteristic : in Klay, 1796, the French army, under Buona- 
parte, in the full tide of its success against the Austrians, first 
approached the territories of this republic, which, from the com- 
mencement of the war, had observed a rigid neutrality. Their 
entrance on these territories was as usual accompanied by a 
solemn proclamation in' the name of their general. ** Buonaparte 
to the republic of V'enice." " It is to deliver the finest country 
in Europe from the iron yoke of the proud house of Austria, that 
Ihtf French army has braved obstacles the most difficult to sur- 
mount. Victory in union with' justice has crowned its efforts. 
The wreck of the enemy's army has retired behind the Mincio. 

♦ Redactcur Official, June 30, 1797. 
D 4 
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The French army, in order to follow them, passes over the ter- 
ritory of the republic of Venice ; but it will never forget, that 
aiitient friendship unites the two republics. Religion, government, 
customs, and property, shall be respected. That the people may 
be without apprehension, the most severe discipline shall be main- 
tained. All that may be provided for the army shall be faithfully 
paid for in money. The goneral-in- chief engages the officers of 
the republic of Venice, the magistrates, aiUl the priests, to make 
"known these sentiments to the people, in order, that confidence 
may cement that friendship which has so long united the two na- 
tions, faithful in the path of honour, as in that of victory. The 
French soldier is terrible only to the enemies of his liberty and his 
government. Buonaparte." 

This proclamation was followed by exactions similar to those 
■which were practised against Genoa, by the renewal of similar 
professions of friendship, and the use of similar means to excite in- 
surrection. At length, in the spring of 1797, occasion was taken 
from disturbances thus excited, to forge, in the name of the Vene-* 
tian government, a proclamation,* hostile to France ; and this 
proceeding was made the ground for military execution against the 
country, and for effecting by force the subversion pf its antient 
government and the establishment of the democratic forms of the 
French revolution. This revolution was scaled by a treaty, signed 
in May, 1797, between Buonaparte and commissioners appointed 
on the part'of the new and revolutionary government of Venice. 
By the second and third secret articles of this treaty, Venice 
agreed to give as a ransom, to secure itself against all farther ex.T 
actions or demands, the sum of three millions of livres in money, 
the value of three millions more in articles of naval supply, and 
three ships of the line ; and it received in return the assurances of 
the friendship and support of the French republic. Immediately 
after the signature of this treaty, the arsenal, the library, and 
the palace of St. Marc, were ransacked and plundered, and heavy 

• Vide Account of this transactiop in the Proclam*a$ion of die Senate of 
Venice, April la, 1798. 
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additional contributions were imposed upon its inhabitants : aad^ 
in not more tbaa four months afterwards, this very republic of 
Venice, united by alliance to France, the creature of Buonaparte 
hioiself, from whom it had received the present of French liberty, 
was by the same Buonaparte transferred under the treaty of 
Campo Formio, to "that iron yoke of the proud House of Aus- 
Iria," to deliver it from which he had n presented in his first pro- 
clamation to be the great object of all his operations. 

Sir, all this is followed by the memorable expedition into Egypt, 
which I mention, not merely because it forms a principal article 
in the catalogue of those acts of violence and perfidy in which 
Buonaparte has been engaged ; not merely because it was an en- 
terprise peculiarly his own, of which he was himself the planner, 
the executor^ and the betrayer ; but chiefly because, when from 
thence he retires to a different sqene to take possesNion of a new 
throne, from which he is to speak upon an equality with the kings 
and governors of Europe, he leaves behind him, at the moment of 
his departure, a specimen, which cannot be mistaken, of liis prin- 
ciples of negociation. The intercepted correspondence, which has 
been alluded to in this debate, seems to afford the strongest 
ground to believe, that his offers to the Turkish government to eva- 
cuate Egypt were made solely with a view ** to gain time* ;" that 
the ratification of any treaty on this subject was to be delayed with 
the view of finally eluding its performance, if any change of cir- 
cumstances favourable to the French should occur in the interval. 
But whatever gentlemen may think of the intention with which 
these offers were made, there will at least be no question with re- 
spect to tl^e credit due to those professions by which he endea- 
voured to prove, in Egypt, his pacific dispositions. He expressly 
^iijoins his successor, strongly and steadily to insist in all his in- 
tercourse with the Turks, that he came to Egypt with no hostilo 
design, and that he never meant to keep possession of the country ; 
^hile, on the opposite page of the same instructions, he states in 
the most unequivocal manner his regret at the discomfiture of his 

* Vide ,♦* Intercepted Lctt^r^ from Egypt." 
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favourite project of colonizing Egypt, and of maintaining it as a 
territoiial acquisition. Now, Sir, if in any note addressed to the 
Grand Vizier, or the Sultan, Buonaparte had claimed credit f<>r 
the sincerity of his professions, that he forcibly invaded £^'pt 
with no view hostile to Turkey, and solely for the purpose of mo- 
lesting the British interests; is there any one argument now used 
to induce us to believe his present professions to us, which mi^t 
not have been equally urged on that occasion to the Turkish go* 
vernment ? Would not those professions have been equally sup- 
ported by solemn asseverations, by the same reference which h 
now made to personal character, with this single difference, that 
they would then have been accompanied with one instance less of 
that perfidy, which we have had occasion to trace in this very 
transaction ? 

It is unnecessary to say more with respect to the credit due to 
his professions, or the reliance to be placed on his general cha^ 
racter : but it will, perhaps, be argued, that, whatever may be hi« 
character, or whatever has been his past conduct, he has now aa 
interest in making and observing peace. That he has an interest 
in making peace is at best but a doubtful proposition, and that he 
has an interest in preserving it is still more uncertain. That it it 
his interest to negociate, I do not indeed deny ; it is his interest 
above all to engage this country in separate negociation, in order 
to loosen and dissolve the whole system of the confederacy on thQ 
Continent, to palsy, at once, the arms of Russia or of Austria, or 
of any other country that might look to you for support ; and 
then either to break off his separate treaty, or if he should 
have concluded it, to apply the lesson which is taught in his 
school of policy in Egypt ; and to revive, at his pleasure, those 
claims of indemnification which may have been reserved to iomt; 
happier period*. 

This is precisely the interest which he has in negociation ; but on 
what grounds arc we to be convinced that he has an interest in 
concluding and observing a solid and permanent pacification? 

• Vide " Intercepted Letters from Egypt." 
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Vnier all tbe drcumstances of his personal character, and his 
newly acquired power, what other security has he for retaining 
that power, but the sword ? His hold upon France is the sword« 
and he has no otlicr. Is he connected with the soil, or with tho 
habits, the affections, or the prejudices of the country ? He is a 
ttmnger, a foreigner, and an usurper ; he unites in his own person 
every thing that a pure Republican must detest ; every thing thai 
an enraged Jacobin has abjured ; every thing that a sincere and 
fuUiful Royalist must feel as an insult. If he is opposed at any time 
ia his career, what is his appeal? He appeals to his fortune; in 
other words to his army and his sword. Placing, then, his whold 
Deliance upon military support, can he afford to let his military re* 
nown pass away, to let his laurels wither, to k t the memory of hil 
achievements sink in obscurity ? Is it certain that, with his army 
confined within France, and restrained from inroads upon her 
neighbours, he can maintain, at his devotion, a force sufficiently 
tiaraerous to support his power ? Having no object but the pos* 
fession of absolute dominion, no passion but military glory, is it 
certain, that he can feel such an interest in permanent peace, as 
would justify us in laying down our arms, reducing our expense^ 
and relinquishing our means of security, on the faith of his en« 
gageipents ? Do we believe, that after the conclusion of peace, 
he would not still sigh over the lost trophies of Egypt, wrested from 
him by the celebrated victory of Aboukir, and the brilliant ex* 
ertions of that heroic band of British seamen, whose influence and 
example rendered the Turkish troops invincible at Acre ? Can he 
forget, that the efiect of these exploits enabled Austria and Rus* 
sia, in one campaign, to recover from France all which she had 
acquired by his victories, to dissolve the charm, which, for a time, 
^scinated Europe, and to shew that their generals, contending in 
ft ju$t cause, could efface, even by their success and their military 
glory, the most dazzling triumphs of his victories and desolating 
ambition f 

Can we believe, with these impressions on his mind, that if, after 
H year, eighteen months, or two years, of peace had elapsed, h% 
%hoM b0 tempted by the appeamnce of a fresh insurrection iu 
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Ireland ."encouraged by renewed and unrestrained communication 
with France, and fomented by the fresh infusion of jacobin prin- 
ciples ; if we were at such a moment without a fleet to watch th« 
ports of France, or to guard the coasts of Ireland, without a dis« 
posublc army, or an embodied militia, capable of supplying a 
speedy and a<lcquate rein foi cement, and that he had suddenly th« 
means of transporting thitlier a body of twenty or thirty thousand 
French troops : can we believe, that at such a moment his am. 
bitionand vindictive spirit would be restrained by the recollection 
of engagements, or the obligation of treaty ? Or, if in some new 
crisis of difficulty and danger to the Ottoman empire, with no 
British navy in the Mediterranean, no confederacy formed, no force 
collected to support it, an opportunity should present itself for re- 
suming the abandoned expedition to Egypt, for renewing tha 
avowed and favourite project of conquerifig and colonizing that 
rich and fertile country, and of opening the way to wound some of 
the vital interests of England, and to plunder tlie treasures of 
the east, in order to fill the bankrupt coffers of France, would it 
be the interest of Buonaparte;, under such circumstances, or his 
principles, his moderation, his love of peace, his aversion to con^ 
quest, and his regard /or* the independence of other nations — ^ 
would it be all, or any of these I hat would secure us against an 
attempt, which would leave us only the option of submitting, 
without a struggle, to certain loss and disgrace, or of renewing the 
contest which we had prematurely terminotcd, and renewing it 
without allies, without preparation, with diminifihed means, and 
with increased difficulty and hazard ? ' 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the reliance which we can place 
pn the professions, the character, and the conduct of the present 
Kirst Consul ; but it remains to consider the stability of his power. 
The revolution has been marked throughout by a rapid succession 
pi new depositaries of public authority, each supplanting his predcf 
cessor ; what grounds have we as yet to believe that this new usur- 
pation, more odious and more undisguised than all that preceded 
it, will be more duitible ? Is it that we rely on the particular proi 
visions contained in the code of the pretended constitution, whick 
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WQs proclaimed as accepted by the French people, as soon as the 
gurrison of Paris declared their determination to exterminate all 
its enemies, and before any of its articles could even be known 
to half the country, whose consent was required for its establish- 
ment ? 

I will not pretend to inquire deeply into the nature and effects 
of a constitution, which can hardly be regarded but as a farce and 
a mockery. If, however, it could be supposed that its provisions 
were to have any effect, it seems equally adapted to two purposes i 
that of giving to its founder for a time an absolute and uncontrol- 
led authority, and that of laying the certain foundation of future 
filisanion and discord, which, if they once prevail, must render the 
exercise of all the authority under the constitution impossible, and 
leave no appeal but to the sword. 

is then military despotism that which we are accustomed to 
consider as a stable form of government ? In all ages of the world, 
it has been attended with the least stability to the pei-sons who 
exeraised it^ and with the most rapid succession of changes and rcvo-* 
lutions. The advocates of the French revolution boasted in its out- 
«et, that by their new system they had furnished a security for ever, 
Dot to France only but to all countries in the world, against niili, 
tary despotism ; that the force of standing armies was vain and 
delusiyc i that no artificial power could resist public opinion ; and 
that it wias upon the foundation of public opinion alone that any 
government could stand. I believe, that in this instance, as in 
wry other, the progress of the French revolution has belied its 
professions ; but so far from its being a proof of the prevalence of 
public opinion against military force, it is instejid of the proof, the 
strongest exception from that doctrine, which appears in the his- 
tory of the world. Through all the stages of the revolution milin 
tory force has governed ; public opinion has scarcely been heard. 
But still I consider this as only an exception from a general truth ; 
I still, believe, that, in every civilized country (not enslaved by a 
jacobio faction) public opinion is the only sure support of any 
government : I believe this with the more satisfaction, from a 
^aviation, jthi^t if this contest is happily terminated, the establi&iv 
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ed governments of Europe will stand upon that rock firmer than 
ever; and whatever may be the di^fects of any particular consti* 
tution, those who live under it will prefer its continuance to th« 
experiment of changes which may plunge them in the unfathom- 
able abyss of revolution, or extricate them from it, only to expose 
them to the terrors of military despotism. And to apply this to 
France, I see no reason to believe, that the present usurpation will 
be more permanent than any other military despotism, which haa 
been established by the same means, and with the same defiance of 
public opinion. 

What, then, is the inference I draw from all that I have now 
stated ? Is it, that we will in no case treat with Buonaparte ? I 
say no such thing. But I say, as has been said in the answer re« 
turned to the French note, that we ought to wait for experience, 
and the evidence of facts, before we are convinced that such a 
treaty is admissible. The circumstances I have stated would well 
justify us if we should be slow in being convinced ; but on a ques<« 
tion of peace and war, every thing depends upon degree, aud upon 
comparison. If, on the one hand, there should be an appearance 
that the policy of France is at length guided by difiercnt maxims 
from those which have hitherto prevailed ; if we should hereaflef 
•ee signs of stability in the government, which are not now to be 
tKiced ; if the progress of the allied army should not call forth 
such a spirit in France^ as to make it probable that the act of the 
country itself will destroy the system now prevailing ; if the danger^ 
the difficulty, the risk of continuing the contest, should increase, 
while the hope of complete ultimate success should be diminished ^ 
all these, in their due place, are considerations, which, with ray* 
self and (I can answer for it) with every one of my colleagues, witf 
have their just weight. But at present these considerations all 
operate one way ; at present there is nothing from which we Cmi 
presage a favourable disposition to change in the French couo« 
eils : There is the greatest reason to rely on powerful co-operstloA 
from our allies ; there are the strongest marks of a dispositioo i* 
the interior of France to active resistance against this new tyranny t 
and there is every ground to believe, on reviewing our situation^, 
and that of the enemy, that if we arc ultimately disappointed of 
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that complete success which we are at present entitled to hope, 
the continuance of the contest, instead of making our situatioa 
comparatively worse, will have made it comparatively better. 

If, then, I am asked how long are we to pei-severe in the war, I 
can only say, that no period can be accurately assigned beforehand. 
Considering the importance of obtaining complete security for the 
objects for which we contend, we ought not to be discouraged too 
soon : but on the other hand, considering the importance of not 
impairing and exhausting the radical strength of the country, thci*e 
are limits beyond which we ought not to persist, and which we 
can deternaine only by estimating and comparing fairly, from tfrne 
to time, the degree of security to be obtained by treaty, and the 
risk and disadvantage of continuing the contest. 

But, Sir, there are some gentlemen in the house, who seem to 
consider it already certain, that the ultimate success to which I 
am looking is unattainable : they suppose us contending only for 
the restoration of the French monarchy, which they believe to be 
impracticable, and deny to be desirable for this country. We have 
been asked in the course of this debate, do you think you can im- 
pose monarchy upon France, against the will of the nation ? I 
fiever thought it, I never hoped it, I never wished it: I have 
thought, 1 have hoped, I have wished, that the time might come 
when the effect of the arms of the allies might so far overpower 
the military force which keeps France in bondage, as to give vent 
and scope to the thoughts and actions of its inhabitants. We 
have, indeed, already seen abundant proof of what is the disposi- 
tion of a large part of the country ; we have seen almost through 
the -whole of the revolution the western provinces of France de- 
luged with the blood of its inhabitants, obstinately contending for 
• their antient laws and religion. We have recently seen, in the re- 
vival of that war, a fresh instance of the zeal which still animates 
those countries, in the same cause. These efforts (I stale it dis^ 
tinctly, and there are those near me who can bear witness to the 
, truth of the assertion) were not produced by any insti^tion from 
hence; they were the eflfects of a rooted sentiment prevailing; 
through all those provinces, forced into action by the Law of the 
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Hostages and the other tyrannical measures of the Directory, at 
the moment when we were endeavouring to <iiscourage so ha- 
zardous an enterprise. If, under such circumstances, wc 6ncl 
them giving proofs of their unaltemble perseverance in iheir prin- 
ciples ; if there is every reason to believe that the same disposition 
prevails in many other exten^ve provinces of France ; if every 
party appeai-s at length equally wearied and disappointed with all 
the successive changes which the revolution hiis produced ; if the 
question is no longer between monarchy, and even the pretence and 
name of liberty, but between the antient line of hereditary princes 
on the one hand, and a military tyrant, a foreign usurper, on the 
other ; if the armies of that usurper arc likely to find sufficient 
occupation on the frontiers, and to be forced at length to leave the 
interior of the country at liberty to manifest its real feeling and 
disposition ; what reason have we to anticipate, that the restoration 
of monarchy, under such circumstances, is impracticable? 

The learned gentleman has, indeed, told us, that almost every 
man now possessed of property in France must necessarily be in. 
terested in resisting such a change, and that therefore it never cau 
be effected. If that single consideration were conclusive against 
the possibility of a change, for the same reason the revolution 
itself, by which the whole property of the country was taken from 
its antient possessors, could hever have taken place. But though 
I deny it to be an insuperable obstacle, I admit it to be a point of 
considerable delicacy and difficulty. It is not, indeed, for us to 
discuss minutely what arrangement might be formed on this point 
to conciliate and unite opposite interests; but whoever considers 
the precarious tenure and depreciated value of lands held under 
the revolutionary title, and the low price for which they have ge- 
nerally been obtained, will think it, perhaps, not impossible that 
an ample compensation might be made to the bulk of the present 
possessors, both for the purchase-money the) have paid, and for 
the actual value of what they now enjoy ; and that the antient 
proprietors might be reinstated in the possession of their former 
rights, with only such a temporary sacrifice as reasonable mea 
■would willingly make to obtain so essential an object, 
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The honourable and learned gentleman, however, has supported 
his reasoning on this part of the subject, by an argument which he 
undoubtedly coi^siders as unanswerable-r-^a reference to what 
would be his own conduct in similar circumstances ; and he tells 
US, that every landed proprietor in France must support the pre- 
sent order of things in that country from the same motive that he 
aad every proprietor of three per cent, stock would join in the de- 
fence of the constitution of Great Britain. I must do the learn- 
ed gpntleman the justice to believe, that the habits of his profession 
ihast supply him with better and nobler motives, for defending a 
constitution which he ha» had so much occasion to study and 
examine, than any which he can derive from the value of his pro- 
portion (however large) of three per cents., even supposing them to 
continue to increase in price as rapidly as they have done, during 
the last three years, in %vhich the security and prosperity of the 
country has been established by following a system directly op- 
posite to the counsels of the learned gentleman and his friends. 

The learned gentleman's illustration, however, though it fails 
with respect to himself, isT happily and aptly applied to the state of 
France ; and let us see what inference it furnishes with respect to 
the probable attachment of monied men to the contijiuance of the 
revolutionary system, as well as with respect to the general state 
of public credit in that country. I do not, indeed, know that 
there exists precisely any fund of three per cents, in France, to 
furnish a test for the patriotism and public spiiit of the lovers of 
French liberty. But there is another fund which may equally 
answer our purpose — the capital of three per cent, stock which 
formerly existed in France has undergone a whimsical operation, 
limilar to many other expedients of finance which we have seen 
in the course of the revolution — this was performed by a decree, 
which, as they termed it, repuhlicanised their debt ; that is, in other 
words, struck off, at once, two-thirds of the capital, and left the 
proprietors to take their chance for the payment of interest on the 
remainder. This remnant was afterwards converted into the pre- 
tent five per cent, stock. I had the curiosity very lately to in- 
quire what price it bore in the market, and I was told that thf 
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price had somewhat risen from confidence in the new governments 
and was actually as high as seventeen, I really at first supposed 
that my informer meant seventeen years purchase for every pound 
of interest, and I began to be almost jealous of revolutionary cre- 
dit ; but I soon found that he literally meant seventeen pounds 
for every hundred pounds capital stock of five per cent, that is, a 
little more than three ai>d a half years purchase. So much for 
the value of revolutionary property, and foi* the attachment with 
which it must inspire its possessors towards the system of govern- 
ment to which that value is to be ascribed! 

On the question. Sir, how far the restoration of the French mo- 
narchy, if practicable, is desirable, I shall not think it necessary to 
say much. Can it be supposed to be indifferent to us or to the 
world, whether the throne of France is to be filled by a prince of 
the house of Bourbon, or by him* whose principles and conduct I 
have endeavoured to develope ? Is it nothing, with a view to in- 
fluence and example, whether the fortune of this last adventurer in 
the lottery of Revolutions shall appear to be permanent ? Is it 
nothings whether a system shall be sanctioned which confirms by 
one of its fundamental articles, that general transfer of propertj 
irpm its ancient and lawful possessors, which holds out one of the 
most terrible examples of national injustice, and which has fur- 
nished the great source of revolutionary finance and revolutionary 
strength against all the powers of Europe ? 

In the exhausted and impoverished state of France, it seems for 
a time impossible that any system but that of robbery and confis- 
cation, any thing but the continued torture, which can be ap- 
plied only by the engines of the revolution, can extort from its 
runied' inhabitants more than the means of supporting, in peace, 
the yearly expenditure of its government. Suppose, then, the 
heir of the house of Bourbon reinstated on the throne, he will 
have sufficient occupation in endeavouring, if possible, to heal the 
wounds, and gradually, to repair the losses of ten years of civil 
convulsion ; to reanimate the drooping commerce, to rekindle the 
industry, to replace the capital, and to revive the manufactures of 
the cou^try. Under such circumstances, there must probably b« 
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6 considerable interval before such a monarch, whatever may h6 
Ms views, can possess the power which Can make him formirlable 
to Europe ; but while the system of the revolution continues, the 
case is quite different. It is true, indeed, that even the gigantic 
and unnatural means by which that revolution has been support- 
ed, are so tar impaired; the influence of its principles, and the 
terror of its arms, so far Weakened ;' ahd its power of action so 
much contracted and circumscribed, that against the embodied 
force of Europe, prosecuting a vigorous war, wc may justly hope 
that the remnant and wreck of this system cannot lotig oppose an 
efiectual resistance. But, supposing the confederacy of Europe 
prematurely dissolved; supposing our armies disbanded, our fleets 
laid up in our harbours, our exertions relaxed, and our means of 
precaution and defence relinquished ; do we believe that the re- 
Volutionalry poWer, with this rest and breathing-time given it to to* 
cover from the pressure under which it is now sinking, possessing 
still the means of calling suddenly and violently into action what- 
ever is the remaining physical force of France, under the guidance 
of military despotism; do we believe that this power, the terrot 
of which is now beginning to vanish, will not again prove form ida* 
ble to Europe ? Can we forgot, that in the ten years in which that 
power has subsisted, it has brought more misery on surrounding 
hations, and produced more acts of aggression, cruelty, perfidy^ 
^nd enormous ambition, than can be traced in the history of France 
for the centuries which have elapsed since the foundation of its 
ttjonarchy, including all th6 wars which, in the course of that 
period, have been Waged by any of those sovereigns, whose pro* 
jects of aggrandizement, and violations of treaty, afford a constant 
theme of general reproach against the ancient government of 
France? And with these considerations before us, can we hesitate 
whether we have the best prospect of permanent peace, the^best 
security for the independence and safety of Europe, from the res* 
toration of the lawful government, or from the continuance of re* 
Volutionary power in the hands of Buonaparte ? 

In compromise and treaty with such a power^ placed in such 
' kand* as now exercise it, and retaining the same means of annoy- 
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ance which it now possesses, I sec little hope of permanent securi* 
ty. I see no possibility at this moment of concluding such a peacor 
as would justify that liberal intercourse which is the essence of 
real amity ; no chance of terminating the expenses or the anxie* 
ties of war,, or of ^storing to us any of the advaatages of established 
tranquillity; and as a sincere lover of peace, I cannot be conteul 
with ite nominal attainment ; I must be desirous of pursuing that 
system which promises to attain, in the end, the permanent enjoy- 
j^ent of its solid and substantial blessings for this country, and for 
Europe. As a sincere lover of peace, I will not sacrifice it by 
grasping at the shadow^ when the reality is not substantially wi(k« 
in my reach 

Cvr igihir pacem nolo? Quia infida est, quia perkulosa^ quiaess^ 
non potest.' 

If, Sir, in all that I have now offered to the house, I have suc-> 
ceeded in* establishing the proposition,, that the system of the French 
revolution has been such as to afford to foreign powers no adeu 
q^te ground for security in negociation, and that the change 
^'hich has recently taken place has not yet afforded that security ^ 
if I have laid before you a^ust statement of the nature and extent . 
ef the danger with which we have been threatened ; it wbuld re- 
main only shortly to consider, whether there is any thing in the 
circumstances of the present moment to induce us to accept t^ 
security confessedly inadequate against a danger of such a de* 
seription. 

It wilt be necessary here fo say a few words on the subject on 
which genttemea have been so fond of dwelling ; I "mean our 
former negociations, and particularly that at Lisle ia 1797. I an^ 
desirous of stating frankly and openly the true motives which 
iiuiuced me to concur in thea recommending negoeiatioiks and I 
will leave it to the house, and to the country,, to judge whether 
our conduct at that time was inconMStent with the principles by 
which we are guided at present. That revolutionary policy whicb 
I have endeavoured to describe, that gigantic system of prodiga- 
lity and bloodshed by which the efforts of France were ^upported^ 
Md which counts for nothing the live» and the property of a aatioa,i 
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had at Ibat period driven us to exertions which had, in a great 
measure, exhausted the ordinary means of defraying our immense 
expenditure, and had led many of tliose who were the most con^ 
vinced of the original justice and necessity of the war, and of the 
danger of jacobin principles, to doubt the possibility of persisting 
in it, till complete and adequate security could be obtained.. 
There seemed, too, much reason to believe, that without some new 
measure to check the rapid accumulation of debt, we could no 
longer trust to the stability of that funding system, by which the 
nation Had been enabled to support the expense of all the different 
wars in which we have engaged in the course of the present cen* 
tury. In order to continue our exertions with vigour, it became 
necessary that a new and solid system of finance should be esta- 
blished, such as could not be rendered effectual but by the gene- 
ral and decided concurrence of public opinion. Such a concur- 
rence iti the strong and vigorous measures necessary for the pur- 
pose could not then be expected, but from satisfying the country, 
by the strongest and most decided proofs, that peace on terms i^ 
finy degree admissible was unattainable. 

Under this impression we thought it our duty to attempt ne» 
gociation, not from the sanguine hope, even at that time, that its 
result could afford us complete security, but from the persuasion, 
that the dsbger arising from peace under such circumstances was 
icss than that of continuing the war with precarious and inade- 
quate means. The result of those negociati(3ns proved, that the 
enemy would be satisfied with nothing less than the sacrifice of the 
honour and independence of the country. From this conviction, 
8 spirit and enthusiasm was excited in the nation, which produced 
the efforts to which we are indebted for the subsequent change in 
- our situation. Having witness*ed that happy change, having ob- 
served the increasing prosperity and security of the country from 
that period, seeing how much more satisfactory our prospects now 
are, than any which we could then have derived from the succes- 
ful result of negociation, I have not scrupled to declare, that I 
consider the rupture of the negociation, on the part of the enenay 
is H fo^unate circumstance for the country. Biit because thes9 
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are my sentiments at this time, after reviewing \ihat bas since 
passed, does it follow that we were, at that lime, insincere in eTi- 
deavouring to obtain peace ? The learned gentleman, indeed, as-t 
sumes that wc were; and he even makes a concession, of which I 
desire not to claim the benefit ; he is willing to admit, that on our 
principles, and our view of the sutject, insincerity would have 
been justifiable. I know. Sir, no plea that would justify those 
who are entrusted with the conduct of public affairs, in holding 
oiit to parliament and to the nation one object while they were, in 
fact, pursuing another. I did, in fact, believe, at the moment, 
the conclusion of peace (if it could have been obtained) to be pre-^ 
ferable to the continuance of the war under its increasing risks and 
difficulties, I therefore wished for peace ; I sincerely laboured 
for peace. Our endeavours were frustrated by the act of the 
ejiemy. If, then, the circumstances are since changed, if what- 
passed at that period has afforded a proof that the object we aimed 
at was unattainable, and if all that has passed since has proved, 
that, if pe^ce bad been then made, it could not have been dura- 
ble, are we bound to repeat the same experiment, when every: 
reason against it is strengthened by subsequent experience, and 
when the inducements, >vhich led to it at that time, have ceased to 
exist ? 

^Vhen we consider the resources and the spirit of the country, 
can any ipan doubt that if adequate security is not now to be obt- 
tained by treaty, we have the means of prosecuting the contest 
without material difficulty or danger, and with a reasonable pros*- 
pect of completely attaining our object ? I will not dwell on the 
improved state of public credit, on the continually increasing 
amount (in spite of extraordinary temporary burthens) of our 
permanent revenue, on the yearly accession of wealth to a degree 
unprecedented even in the m^^i flourishing times of peace, which 
we are deriving, in the mjdst of war, from our extended and 
flourishing commerce ; on the progressive improvement and 
growth of our manufactures ; on the proofs which we see on all 
sides of the uninterrupted accumulation of productive capital; 
^nd on the active exertion of evpry branph of national industry, 
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which can tend to support and augment the population, the 
riches, and the power of the country. 

As little need I recall the attention of the house to the addi<- 
tional means of action which we have derived from the great aug- 
mentation of our disposable military force, the continued triumphs 
of our powerful and victorious navy, and the events, which, in the 
course of the last two ycai-s, have raised the military ardour and 
jnilitary glory of the country to a height unexampled in any period 
of our history. 

In addition to these grounds of reliance on our own strength and 
exertions, we have seen the consummate skill and valour of the 
arms of our allies proved by that scries of unexampled success 
which distinguished the last campaign, and we have every reason 
to expect a co-operation on the continent, even to a greater ex- 
tent, in the course of the present year. If we compare this view 
of our own situation with every thing we can observe of the state 
and condition of our enemy ; if we can trace him labouring under 
equal dijficulty in finding men to recruit his army, or money to 
pay it ; if we know that in the course of the last year the most 
rigorous ^orts of military conscription were scarcely sulficient to 
replace to the French armies, at the end of the campaign, the 
numbers which they had lost in the course of it ; if we have seen 
that the force of the enemy, then in possession of advantages which 
it has since lost, was unable to contend with the efforts of the 
combined armies ; if we know that, even while supported hy the 
plunder of all the countries which they had over-run, the French 
armies were reduced, by the confession of their commanders, to 
the extremity of distress, and destitute not only of the principal 
articles of military supply, but almost of the necessaries of life ; if 
we see them now driven back within their own frontiers, and con- 
fined within a couatr}^ whose wvn resources have long since been 
proclaimed by their successive governments to be unequal either 
to paying or maintaining them 5 if we observe, that since the last 
. revolution, no one substantial or eflbctual measure has been adopt* 
led to remedy the intolerable disorder of their finances, anckto 
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«upply the deficiency of their credit and resources ; if we see 
throuii^h large and populous districts of France, either open \\wr 
levied against the present usurpation, or evicJent marks of disHnion 
and <listraction, which the first occasion may call forth into a 
ikme ; if, I say, Sir, this comparison bejusi, I feel myself author 
rized to conclude from it, not that we are entitled to consider our* 
selves certain of ultimate suc.cess, not that we are to suppose our- 
selves exempted from the unforeseen vicissitudes of war; \>\xt ihat,^ 
considering the value of the object for which we are contending, the " 
jneaite for supporting the contest, and the probable course of 
human events, we should be inexcusable, if at this moment we 
were to relinquish the struggle on any grounds short of entire and 
complete security against the greatest danger which has ever yet 
threatened the world ; that from perseverance in our efforts under 
such circumstances, we have the fairest reason to expect the 
full attainm* nt of that object ; but that at all events, even if we 
are disappointed in our more sanguine hopes, we are more likely 
to gain than to lose by the continuation of the contest ; that every 
month |o which it is continued, even if it should not in its efiects. 
lead to the final destruction of the jacobin system, must tend so. 
far to weaken and exhaust it, ^s to give us at least a greater com- 
parative security in any other termination of the war; that on all 
these giounds, this is not the moment at which it is consistent with 
our interest or our duty to listen to any proposals of negociati<m 
with the present Ruler of France ; but that we are not therefore 
pledged to any unalterable determination as to our future conduct ; 
that in this we naust be regulated by the course of events; and that 
it will be the duty of his Majesty's minister* from time ^o time to 
Itdapt their ojeasures to any vaiiation of circurwstances, to con* 
sider ^how iar the effects of the militaiy operalions of tjjie allies, or 
pf the internal disposition of France, correspo*Ki wi^ our present 
expectations \ and, on a view of the whole, U9 compare the diffi* 
culties or ri^iks which may arise in the prosecution of thecontjestv 
with the prospect of ultimate succesa, or of tlie. degree of advan* 
lOfe which may be derived ^om its fi^rther coiitintianCe^ and to ha 
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Ifovemed by 'the result of all tbesc consideititioiiB, in the opinior^ 
and advice which they may offer to their soTcreign, 
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February 17, 1800. 

Mt. Pirr haTiftg^ovcd the 6rd*r of the day, for referring Ms Majesty** 
IMssage* t6 a ODnunittee of tAtt whole honse, to consider of a supply to he 
granted to his Maj< sty ; aod the bouse havii^ resolred kself into a cominkt^ 

accordingly^ he then rose and said :— 

The motion which I shall submit to the committee this day, ig 
founded upon a principle which has been often, and' has recent- 
ly been recognised in this house, that we are to proceed in a 
vigorous prosecution of the war ; a meaMire which we in com- 
mon feel to be necessary for the safety, honour, and happiness 
of this country. Those who were of opinion that his Majesty'* 
government acted wisely in declining negociation at this pe- 
riod with the enemy, will not be backward in consenting to 
continue, or, if necessary, to augment the force that may 
be deemed proper to be u^d in the common cause, such 
its was employed last year, or may be employed this,- and 

• " GEORGE R. 

^* His Majesty is at present employed in concerting such engagements with 
the Emperor of Ger^many, the Elector of Bavaria, and other powers of the 
empire, as may strengthen the efforts of his Imperial Majesty, and materially 
conduce to the advantage of the cortitrton cause in the course of the ensning 
campaign ; and his Majesty will gite directions that these engagements, ais 
sooa as they shall have been completed and ratified, shall he laid before the 
honse. But, in order to ensure the benefit of this co-operation at an early- 
period, his Majesty is desirous of authorising his minister to make (provi- 
nonally), such advances as may be necessary, in the first instance, for this 
|)Urpos6 ; and his Majesty recommends it to the house to enable him to make 
«Qdi prevision aceordioglr. O. R.** 
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which affords the best prospect of success on the frontier 
of Franco, This gives, even lo France, an opportunity of 
relieving itself from a galling yoke and obtaining a happy 
repose, and to its neighbours a hope of permanent tranquillity. 
It affords a prospect of delivering the remainder of the continent 
(for much of it was delivered during the last campaign) from the 
horror of a system which once threatened even more than all 
Europe with total destruction. These are among the great objects 
which we must endeavour to accomplish. Above all, we have to 
crush and disable the system of jacobinism, or if we even fail in 
completely destroying that monster, we should at least persevere 
till we have weakened the instruraents and engint^s by which it 
propagates its principles ; fur it is'gcnerally agreed, that there can 
be no safety for Europe as long as jacobinism remains strong and 
triumphant. Tho5»e, therefore, I say, who were of opinion that 
his Majesty's ministers acted wisely in declining to neg(>ciate with 
the enemy at this moment, will not be unwilling to assent to the 
motion with which I shall have the honour of concluding. But I 
should hope that even those who recommended negociation, . and 
who, I believe, recommended it without much confidence of 
ultimate success if it were attempted, will acquiesce in the niea^ 
sure that 'I am now going to propose. The majority of this 
house, and the great majority of the people of this country, will, 
I am confident, agree, that if the war is to be carried on at all^ 
it should be carried on upon that scale which is most likely to 
bring it to an honourable, if possible a speedy, but, at all events, 
to a secure conclusior). 

After what I have seen of the brilliant achievements last year, 
it is not for me to say how much is to be expected from the exer- 
tions of the Imperial arms ; this is not for me to argue — it rests 
upon a much better foundation than any argument can be. I am 
aware, that there is fresh in the minds of those who are most 
anxious for the honour of the common cause, a supposition that 
there may not be the same co operation of both the Imperial 
courts, or that the same force will not be employed against France 
in the present year, or the ensuing campaigi), as there was th^ las): . 
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campaign. T take this opportunity of stating, that there is rcasoa 
to believe the Emperor of Russia will not employ his arms to the 
same extent, if to any extent, against France, in conjunction 
with Austria. 1 stated this on a former night. I stated also, 
that there was no reason to believe that his Imperial JNIajesty, the 
Emperor of Russia, will withdraw from the most cordial co-opeiti- 
tion with this country, or cease to shew his resolution not to ac* 
quiesce with France, whilst it pursues a system, such as it dot$ 
now, that endangers the tranquillity of Europe and all its estub* 
Jishments. But if there were any grounds of appreliension that 
his Imperial Majesty would withdraw all co-operation, I should 
thc'h take the liberty of urging that as an additional reason for the 
mtasure which his Majesty has taken, and which was communi- 
cated to us by his gracious message, part of which the committee, 
has just heard read ; and the committee will learn with satisfac* 
tion, that the force from the power of Germany will be greater ia 
the ensuing campaign than it was in the last, great and brilliant 
as its victories were : 1 should therefore cNpect the concurrence of 
this committee to any measure which may be bkcly to further so 
very desirable an object. If the general object, therefore, he 
likely to meet the concurrence of the house, as by recent discus* 
sion the house has already declared and pledged itself it should, I 
might now proceed to my motion ; but there are some other 
points upon which it is perhaps expected that I should touch 
briefly. At this period of the year, and froni circumstances 
which I need not enumerate, we cannot have the treaties ready 
to be laid before parliament, therefore the house cannot judge 
ultimately on the scheme, part only of which is now laid before 
it; hut I say there is already enough before us to make it incum- 
•bent on parliament, at this crisis, to enable his Majesty to make 
advances sucb as^may prevent the enemy from having any advaur 
tage by postponing the efforts of the allies beyond an early period, 
or of preventing the campaign from being opened with that vigour 
T^hich the 'friends of the common cause against the common 
enemy (fould wish : the great object of the present measure is te 
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give spirit to the cftmpftign at its commeticemt^nt, and afterward* 
du(^ strength for its continuance on the part of the allies. 

These are the twj principles on wjiich his Majesty's message 
is founded ; and the motion with which I shall have the honour 
of concluding, is to give his Majesty's intention effect. I am not 
aware of any objections that are likel)* to l>e made to this measure. 
If I should hear any, I shall endeavour to give them an answer. 
There is only one point more to which I beg leave to allude, and 
which was hinted at on a former day : I have stated, that from 
ihe circumstances of the continent, the negpciations between u« 
and our allies are not fully concluded ; it is then fore impossible 
for me to name the whole force to be employed, or the total 
. amount of the pecuniary assistance which this country is to afford 
to his Imperial Majesty. I have already said, it is proposed in 
the mean time that 500,000/. should be advanced by way of com- 
mencement. At the same time, I am aware that gentlemen 
would naturally expect I should state some general heads of what 
tTC have in view by the measure now about to be submitted to th6 
committee. The object of it is to secure the co-operation of such 
ft force as his Majesty's ministers have reason to believe is likely 
to be superior to any force the French can bring to the frontier. 
5rhe total amount of the advance upon this subject will probably 
lie two millions aiid a half; for the whole force to be employed 
against France is considerably larger than it was last year. The 
«um which is n«w proposed to be voted is only 500,000/. I shall 
therefore move, " That it is the opinion of this committee, that a 
Sum not exceeding 500,000/. be granted to his Majesty, to enabfc 
his Majesty to make such advances as may be necessary ft)r the 
purpose of insuring, at an early period, a vigorous cooperation 
of the Emperor of Germany, the Elector of Bavaria and other 
powers, in the ensuing campaign against the common enemy." 

Mr. Ticrney in strong terms objected to the motion, challenging ministers 
to define, it it were possible, the real aim and object of tfie War. It is no«, 
^n^luded he, t^e d«itr«ction of jacobin principles; it may be the restoration^ 
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of the House of Bourbon; but I would wish the right honourable gcntlemaa 
in one sentence to state, if he can, without his ifs and hts, and special pleading 
ambiguity, what this object is. I am persuaded he cannot ; and that he calls 
vs to prosecute a war, and to lavish our treasure and blood in its support, when 
#0 one plain satisfactory reason can be given for iu continuance. 

Mr. Pitt. — The observation with which the honourable gentlc- 
Haan concluded his speech, appears to me one of the strangest I 
ever heard advanced, and first challenges my attention. He 
defies me to state, in one sentence, what is the object of the 
wjir, I know not whether I can do it in one sentence ; but in 
one word, I can tell him that it is security : security against a 
danger, tho greatest that eter threatened the world. It is security 
against a danger which never existed in any past period of society. 
It is security against a danger which in degree and extent wa». 
never equalled ; against a danger which threatened all the nationt 
of the earth ; against a danger which has been resisted by all the 
nations of Europe, and resisted by none with so much success as 
by this nation, because by none has it been resisted so uniformly, 
and with so much energy. This country alone, of all the nations 
of Europe, presented barriers the best fitted to resist its progress. 
We alone recognised the necessity of open war, as well with the 
principles, as the practice of the French revolution. We saw 
that it was to be resisted no less by arms abroad, than by precau- 
tion at home ; that we were to look for protection no less to the 
courage of our forces, than to the wisdom of our councils; n6 
less to military effort, than to legislative enactment. At the 
moment when those, who now admit the dangers of jacobinism 
while they contend that it is extinct, used to palliate its atrocity, ' 
and extenuate its mischief, this house wisely saw that it was ne- 
cessary to erect a double safeguard against a danger that wrought 
no less by undisguised hostility than by secret machination. But 
kow long is it sinc^ the honourable gentleman and his friends have 
discovered that the dangers of jacobinism have ceased to exist f 
How long is it since they have found that the cause of the French 
revolution is not the cause of liberty ? How or where did tho 
. I 
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lionourable gentleman discovei that tlie jacobinism of Robespierte, 
of Barren', the jacobinism of the Triumvirate, the jacobinism of 
the Five Directors, which he acknowledged to be real, has a]l 
vanished and disappeared, because it has all been centered an4 
condensed into one man who was reared and nursed in itsbosora, 
whose celebrity was gained under its auspices, who was at onco 
the child and the champion of all its atrocities and horrors?. 
Our security in ncgociation is to be this Buonaparte, who is no\r 
the sole organ of all that was formerly dangerous and pestiferoui 
in the revolution. Jacobinism is allowed formerly to have exist* 
ed, because the power was divided. Now it is single, and it no- 
longer lives. This discovery is new, and I know not how it has 
been made. 

But the honourable gentleman askc, What is our int«ntioii ? He 
asks, Whether the war is to be carried on till jacobinism is finally 
extinguished? If he means that war is to be carried on till jacobi- 
nism has either lost its sting or is abridged in its power to do evil, 
I say that this is the object of our exertions. I do not say that 
we must wage war until the principle of jacobinism is extinguish- 
eiS^ in the mind of every individual; were that the object of the 
contest, I am afraid it would not terminate but with the present 
generation. I am afraid that a mind once tainted with that infec* 
tion never recovers its healthful state. I am afraid that no puri- 
fication is sufficient to eradicate the poison of that foul jdis* 
temper. Even those, we see, who so loudly tell us now that 
the danger of jacobinism is past, arc endeavouring to disarm 
us of the means of carrying on the war we now wage against 
its remnant, by thoSe arts which they employed to bend u» 
down before its meridian splendour. They tell us again, that, by 
by resisting that pestilent mischief, wo are promoting distress, 
that we are despising humanity. They tell us that we have 
spent two hundred millions for a phrase — for the words *' just 
and necessary." 1 hope. Sir, that the people of this country will 
not be governed by words. No, Sir, the people of England 
will not be so misled. We have spent two hundred millions; but 
what has been the object — what have been the fruits of this expen- 
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diture ? If this country has spent two hundred millions, they have 
been spent to preserve the sources of its prosperity, its happiness, 
its glory, its freedom. -Yes, Sir, we have spent that sura ; and 1 
trust we are ready, as I am sure we are able, to spend two hundred 
millions more for purposes so great and important. I trust this 
country is ready to exert its efforts to avail ourselves of the as- 
sistance of our allies to obtain real security, and to attain solid 
peace. 

It is true that in this contest different opinions may exist as to 
the means by which the danger h to be resisted ; the Emperor of 
Russia may approve of one course; the Emperor of Germany 
may adopt another. But is it not strange that the honourable gen- 
tleman should be so particularly displeased that we should be de- 
lirous of the co-operation of the Emperor of Germany, who has 
not gone so far in his declarations on the subject of the war as the 
Emperor of Russia ? Is it a ground of objection with the honour- 
able gentleman, that we should avail ourselves of the assistance of 
those who do not declare themselves in. favour of that object which 
he professes himself particularly to disapprove ? If, 'as I do not 
believe, the Emperor of Germany did not see any danger in French 
principles ; if, as I do not believe, the Emperor of Germany con- 
siders it as no' desirable object to overthrow that government by 
which they are embodied and organized, yet are^we to refuse the 
co-operation of that power which may so essentially contribute to 
promote that security which we have in view ? Without changing 
our own objects, may we not avail ourselves of the aid of other 
"powers, though the motives of the co-operation may not be those 
which dictate our own exertions ? Admitting that the Emperor of 
Germany has no other view but to regain possession of the Nether- 
lands, to drive the enemy back to the Rhine, to recover the for- 
tresses which it was for a moment forced to abandon, are these ob- 
jects which we have no interest to promote? are these designs 
which have no relation to British polic}^ — no connexion with 
British safety ? Whatever be the professions of Austria, she must 
dread the hostility of French principles, she must distrust the secu- 
rity of republican peace. Why, then, should we be unwilling to 
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employ the co-operation of Austrian arras for objects in which we 
oui-selyes are so nearly concerned ? It is our duty, it is our highest 
interest to encourage the exertions, and to promote the views of 
Austria, with which our own security is so materially concerned. 

The honourable gentleman took another ground of argument^ to 
which I shall now follow him. He said, that the war could not 
be just, because it was carried on for the restoration of the House 
of Bourbon ; and, secondly, that it could not be necessary, be- 
cause we had refused to negociatc for peace when an opportunitj 
for negociation was offered us. As to the first proposition, that it 
cannot be just, because it is carried on for the restoration of the 
House of Bo\irbon, he has assumed the foundation of the argument, 
and has left no ground for controTcrting it, or for explanation, be** 
cause he says that any attempt at explanation upon this subject i> 
the mere ambiguous unintelligible language of ifs and 6k/«, and of 
special pleading. Now, Sir, I never had much liking to special 
pleading ; and if ever I had any, it is by this time almost entirely 
gone. Pie has besides so abridged me of the use of particles, that 
though I ajp not particularly attached to the sound of an ifoxn 
buty I would be much obliged to the honourable gentleman }f h^ 
would give me some others to supply their places. Is this, howo 
ever, a light matter, that it should be treated in so light a man* 
ner ? The restoration of the French monarchy, I will still tell the 
honourable gentleman, I consider as a most desirable object, be* 
cause I think that it would afford the strongest and best security 
to this country and to Europe. But this object may not be at- 
tainable ; and if'it be not attainable, we must be satisfied with the 
best security which we can find independent of it. • Peace is most 
desirable to this country ; but negociation may be attended with 
greater evils than could be counterbalanced by any benefits which ' 
would result from it. And j/'this be found to be the case ; if it' 
afford no prospect'of security; if ii threaten all the evils which 
we have been struggling to avert ; if the prosecution of the war 
afford the prospect of attaining complete security; and if it may 
be prosecuted with increasing commerce, with increasing means^ 
suid with increasing prosperity, except what may result from the 
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visitations of the seasons ; then I say, that it is pnideiit in us not 
to ncgociate at the present moment. These are my buis and my 
ifs. This is my plea, and on*no other do I wish to be trk^d, by- 
God and my, country. 

The honourable gentleman says, that we reduce our own means 
in the same proportion that we exhaust those of the enemy. Is 
this, indeed, the conclusion which we must draw from a survey of 
the respective situations of France and England, since the negocia- 
tion at Paris, and particularly those at Lisle ? Does the honourable 
gentleman really think, that the means of this country have been 
exhausted in tUe same proportion with those of the enemy ? Does 
he think that the expense of a new campaign will produce that 
effect ? On these grounds of comparison the question is to be de- 
cided, and not upon those topic-s which are adduced to create a 
prejudice against the war, and those insidious representations em- 
ployed to render it unpopular. It is, indeed, to become the allies 
of jacobinism ; to connect, as some affect to do, the present scar- 
city with the subject of the war. It is, indeed, to resort to its 
most destructive weapons, thus to appeal to the feelings of the 
multitude, and call upon them to decide on such a ground upon a 
question, of which^ in their coolest state, they arc, perhaps, un- 
qualified to judge. When we sec such arts employed, I think it 
pretty strong proof that jacobinism is not extinct. If indeed we 
fiftd that it is still alive even in the minds of spectators, what in- 
fluence must it not possess with those who are involved in its 
scenes, and who rule by its influence ? 

It is said, however, that I endeavour to prevent th^ freedom of 
deliberation, by saying, that parliament, by its former vote, is 
pledged to this particular measure. Most certainly I have no such 
intention ; on the contrary, I stated only, that thos^ who think the 
war should be continued, must approve of every means by which 
it can be carried on with vigour and success. The question then 
is, whether the measure is calculated for that end ? if it is, it would 
be to suppose parliament guided by no consistent view, if it did 
not meet with its approbation. That the honourable gentleman 
and his friends should oppose the measure^ I should be disposed tt 
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ascribe, not so mnch to their disapproving it, as to their opposition 
to the war itself. I took it for granted, indeed, that even some of 
those who opposed the war itself, might acquiesce in this measure, 
because I trust their sentiment is sincere; they cannot prevent the 
ivar — they raust be desirous to see it carried on with vigour and 
tucccss. If they had no other object but to palsy our efforts, to 
disarm our force in the prosecution of a contest, which their votes 
cannot prevent ; their objects would be criminal, their language 
would be mischievous. I hope, however, that the feeling^s, which ^ 
in candour, I supposed gentlemen on the other side to possess, wili 
fiot be belied by their conduct. 

The honourable gentleman says, that though his friends are few, 
they have represented the opinions of the country on a former 
occasion, and that they now represent it in their expressed desire 
of peace. If he meant this in the full sense of his expressions, it 
is another proof that jacobinism is not yet overthrown ; for it if 
one of its most favourite principles, that the few who compose th« 
sect represent the opinion of the many. I recollect an expression 
of an honourable gentleman, • who now seldom favours us with 
bis presence, when speaking of himself and his friends, ** the few 
who express the voice of the people," which » nearly the same 
with the language of the honourable gentleman this night. But I 
must require a little more evidence than either of them ever pro* 
duced,* to prove that they speak, or ever have spoken, the voice of 
the country. On the occasion alluded to, when government 
thought it expedient to make an attempt at ncgociation, I deny 
that the voice of the lAajority of the country was for peace : but 
many entertained a hope that there was some chance of security 
in ncgociation, and wished the attempt to be made. Government 
coincided with tliem in opinion ; but very few now regret, from 
what has since occurred in France, and from every part of hef* 
conduct, that the attempt did fail ; and I am confident, that the 
majority of the country is not now represented by those gentle- 
men who are^ager for ncgociation and who wish for peace with- 
out security and withoul stability. I am no enemy to peace ; but 

♦ Mr. Fox. 
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I must think that . the danger of patching up a peace without 
any probable grouad of permanency, is greater even than that of 
carrying on a war. With respect to the negociation at Lisle, I 
believed at that moment that the prosecution of the war was 
fraught With more danger to the country than the establishment of 
peace, if peace could have been concluded on such terms as wera 
then proposed to the enemy. It was the result of a comparison 
between the farther prosecution of the war, and the then existing 
itatc of the country ; a state different from that in which, I am 
happy to say, the country finds itself at this moment* I am free, 
Sir, to say, that the prevalence of Jacobinical principles in France 
do n©t at present allow me to hope for a secure peace. As I de- 
clared upon a former occasion, without that attempt to obtain 
peace, we could not have made those subsequent exertions which 
have proved so successful. But because of our present increased 
means for carrying on war, I ask the honourable gentleman, is it 
fair in him to argue that I was insincere in labouring for peace at 
t time, when the circumstances of the country dictated the ex- 
pedience of attempting it ? 

We are told, however, that our policy ought to be changed, as 
the Russians are no longer to co-operate with Austria, But may 
Hot the Russians be employed with advantage in the common 
cause, though they no longer act immediately in conjunction with 
the Austrians ? It is not for me to point out the paiticular way in 
which their force may be directed in conjunction with the move- 
able maritime force which this country possesses. I need not say 
how, while the frontiers of France are invested by a powerful mi- 
litary force, the Russians may co-operate in supporting those in^ 
•urrections which actually prevail, and which threaten to break 
out in every part of France. May not these efforts produce a 
grc^t and valuablte diversion for the Russians ? This is sufficient 
to show that their co-operation may still be extremely valu- 
able. To say more would be no less improper than unneces- 
•ary. - .^ 

If, however, the Russians are not tp assist the cause by their 
effort* upon the continental frontier of France, does it not h%^ 
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come the policy of England , does it not consist with the wisdom 
of parliament, to employ every means to supply the loss which 
their departure will occasion ? The measure in question aims at 
that object. It aims at procuring such reinforcements to the mi- 
litary exertions of our allies as promise a vigorous and successful 
campaign. Upon a comparison, indeed, of the forces of France, 
with those which our allies will be enabled to bring against her, 
we will find that the latter are greatly superior. I cannot abso- 
lutely pledge myself that the forces of France shall not be encreas 
ed in such a manner as to equal, if not outnumber those of the 
allies, but on every ground of conjecture the allies will maintain 
that superiority which they possessed last campaign. The mea- 
sure in question is intended to secure fhat effectual co-operation, 
those military exertions which promise success ; and if the propriety 
of persevering in the contest be admitted, as it has been, by the 
house, I cannot conceive what argument can be used against that 
which seems so necessary to its favourable issue. 

An honourable gentleman* stated with a gravity which seemed 
to testify his sincerity in what he advanced, that twelve millions 
will be necessary to procure that supply of grain which this coun- 
try requires. I trust that it will appear in the consideration of 
the report of the corn committee, that there has already been a 
very considerable supply of com obtained, and that there is riot so 
much to be apprehended on the score of scarcity as some suppose. 
But, besides that, the honourable gentleman exaggerates the sup- 
ply that will be required, he infers that we shall not be able to 
iind pecuniary resources both for the war and to obviate the dan- 
ger of scarcity. Doubtless, however, there is no difficulty in sup- 
plying both demands. No man who thinks the war right and politic 
will suppose that we ought to withhold those supplies which ar# 
uecessar}' to support the contest with vigour, and bring it to a suc- 
cessful termination, because there happens to exist a scarcity 
which has no connexion with the war, and which the prosecution 
•f It can in no way affect. The fallacy of ascribing that scarcity 
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to the war is no less unfounded in reasoning than it is mischiey- 
ous in it* consequences. 

It is for the house, then, to decide whether, in supporting this 
measure, we have judged on good grounds. It' any man thinks he 
sees the means of bringing the contest to an earlier termination 
than by vigorous effort and military operations, he is justified in 
opposing tlie measures which are necessary to carry it on with 
energy. Those who consider the war to be expedient, cannot, 
with consistency, refuse their assent to measures calculated to 
bring it to a successful issue. Even those who may disapprove of 
Ae contest, which they cannot prevent by their votes, cannot 
honestly pursue that conduct which could tend only to render its 
termination favourable to the enemy. God forbid I should ques- 
tion the freedom of thought, or the liberty of speech ! but I cannot 
see how gentlemen can justify a language «nd a conduct which 
can have no tendency but to disarm our exertions, and to defeat 
our hopes in the prosecution of the contest. They ought to limit 
themselves to those arguments which could influence the house 
against the war altogether, not dwell upon topics which can tend 
only to weaken our efforts and betray our cause. Above all, no- 
thing can be more unfair in reasoning, than to ally the present 
scarcity with the war, or to insinuate that its prosecution will 
interfere with those supplies which we may n-quire.* I am the 
more induced to testify thus publicly the disapprobation which 
such language exacts in my mind, when I observe the insidious use 
that is made of it, in promoting certain measures out of doors; 
a language, indeed, contrary to all honest principle, and repug* 
oant to every sentiment of public duty. 

For the motion .... i6z 
Against it 19 
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The fcouw, pnwotnt to the order of the day, rciolved itself into a COtai* 
tDittce» to consider of his Majesty's message relative to the propositjons o| 
the Irish parliament, for an incorporating Union with Great Britain ; aad Mr« 
Sylvester Douglas having taken the chair of the commitUCa 

Ma Pitt rose : 

Sir, — ^The sentiments of this and the other house baTe 
been so clearly and decisively expressed in the vote which wa« 
given on this important subject during the last session of par* 
Itament, that I feel it altogether unnecessary to renevr thd 
arguments then advanced and acceded to with respect to the ad* 
vantage, expedience, and necessity of the measure. RecoUetting, 
that the grounds then oiifered for the union^of both kingdoms were 
so solid and unalterable as to meet with an almost universal coch 
currence ; and also recollecting that the subsequent discussioos 
irhich have taken place in the parliament of the sister kingdom^ 
must have confirmed and rivet ted the decibion so unequivocally 
manifested in this country, I shall only trouble the committee so 
far aj» to recall the magnitude of the question which is now sub* 
mxtted to their consideration, and to remind them, that it is not 
one partial consideration, not a single provision, howerer great it 
might be, which claims their attention, but a comidieration ia 
vhich the dearest and most essential interests of both countries ove 
most intimately eonm cted. If we wish to accomplish the great 
work that we have undertaken, we must look to the whole of this 
important and complicated question ; we must look at it in a targft 
and comprehensive point ot view ; we must consider it as a mea* 
sure of great national pclicy, the cbject of which is effectually to 
counteract the re&tless machinations of an inveterate enemy, who 
has uniformly and anxiously endeavoured to effect a separation 
between two countries, whose connexion is as necessary for the 
safety of the one, as it is for the prosperity of the other. We 
must look to this fvs the only measure we can adopt which can 
calm the dissentions, allay the animosities, and dissipate the 
jealousies wiiich have unfortunately existed ; as a measure whosf^ 
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object is to eommnnicate to the sister kingdom the skill, the capi- 
tal, and the industry, which have raised this country to such a 
pitch of opulence ; to gile to her a full participation of the com- 
merce and of the constitution of England ; to unite ll^e affections 
and resources of two powerful nations, and to place under one 
public will the direction of the whole force of the empire : — Wo 
must consider this as a measure, Sir, the object of which is to 
afibrd an effectual remedy for those imperfections which exist ia 
that precarious system that at present binds the two countries to* 
gether ; a system which, if an incorporate union should ynfoFtu* 
uately not take place, may ultimately tend to their separation. 
Sir, when these are the objects which are to be obtained by this 
measure, the committee will not, I am sure, consider it as a 
measure of partial or local convenience, or of partial or local 
sacrifice ; but in forming their opinions they will consider its ge- 
neral effect upon the whole of the aggregate of the empire. Ia 
deciding on this question, we ought to be actuated by another 
feeling, a feeling which it is not necessary for me to state, be- 
eaase the magnanimity of every gentleman must have suggested 
it to his own mind. In the union of. a great nation with a less, 
we must feel that we ought not to be influenced by any selfish 
policy, that we ought not to be actuated by any narrow views of 
partial advantage. We must refute by our conduct (what indeed 
We might have hoped our terms had already refuted, if what fell 
from an honourable gentleman this day did not unfortunately 
prove that a degree of unaccountable prejudice srill existed) the 
idea th&t we have any other object in view than that of promoting 
the mutual advantage of both kingdoms. We must shew, that we 
are not graspling at financial advantages, that we are not looking 
for commercial monolopy ; we must shew that we wish to make 
the empire more powerful and more secure, by making Ireland 
wore fi«e and more happy. These, Sir, are the views — these are 
tie oftty views with which I could ever have proposed this mea* 
sure; and it is with these views alone that it ^an be rendered 
elTceftfdl to its object, anti establish mutual harmony and confi* 
4etite( between. the two nations. 
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But It is not merely a sentiment of generosity and magnanimity 
which influences her conduct ; in thus striking a balance between 
two nations, justice requires that the greater share of advantage 
should fall to the less powerful one. Fortunately such has been 
the rapid progress which this country has made in commerce and 
in capiia!, that it has arrived at a degree of prosperity unexam- 
pled in the history of the world ; that it is in a situation in which 
perhaps no other country ever was, either to treat with a friend^ 
or to contend with an enemy ; such are the rapid and unprece* 
dented advances which we are making in commercial prosperity^ 
that, admitting that the adoption of this mcasu'^ might be attend- 
ed with particular inconvenience and local disad vantage j the 
wealth which the country will acquire, even while this discussion 
is going on, would much more than compensate for such particu<« 
lar loss. It is not necessary for me to detain the committee by 
dilating any more ypon this part of the subject ; I flatter myself 
that every gentleman who hears me concurs with me in every sen- 
timent which I have advanced. If, with feelings such as these, w6 
proceed to the examination of these articles, with an intention of 
not overlooking any part of them, of examining them with a 
view to see whether thoy may require any altcratron, but at the 
same time with a firm determination not to suffer small diflicultiet 
to stand in the way of important national arrangements and ad- 
vantages; if. Sir, I say, we are actuated by these feelings, I 
hope the century will not conclude without the accomplishing of 
this great national work, which will give a full participation of our 
wealth and happiness to millions of our fellow subjects— which 
will place upon a firm basis the connection between the two coun- 
tries, and will augment ^nd secure the strength and prosperity of 
the empire. 

I will not trouble the committee with any further observation^ 
of a general nature ; I will now take a view of the resolutions 
which have been laid before us, and which have been agreed to 
by the parliament of Ireland. It will be necessary for us to see how 
far they accerd with those which were agreed to last sessions in the 
British parliament; and how far that which they have ultei^dt 
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or added, is objectionable. In looking at them with this view, it 
will bf» seen that the first article merely relates to the name of the 
United Kingdoms, upon which I apprehend no diflFerence of opinion 
can subsist. The second article relates to the succession of the 
crown, and which is precisely the same as that which was agreed 
to by the parliament of Great Britain, In the *hird article is the 
beginning of the detail, which must necessarily take place in 
treaties of this sort bctwein independent nations. It divides itself 
into five leading branches, viz. the regulations which respect to the 
impehai legislature ; the provisions for the security of the estab* 
lished church ; the regulation of the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries ; the arrangement of their respective pro- 
portions with respect to revenue ; and, finally, the provisions re- 
lative to courts of justice. In examining and deciding upon these 
resolutions, I must beg gentlemen to compare them with those 
which were agreed tt* by the parliament of Great Britain, and 
transmitted to Ireland. In our resolutions we agreed that the 
whole of the United Kingdoms should be represented in one im- 
perial parliament — we stated, that the number and proportion 
which \he members from Ireland should bear to those of Great 
Britnini and the regulations respecting the mode of their election, 
should be such as might be finally agreed upon by the respective 
parliaments of the two kingdoms. In these resolutions the par- 
liament of Ireland have stated their opinions upon these points : 
the first and most important of which is, the share which they 
ought to have in the representation in the house of commons. 
Upon a full consideration of the subject, the parliament of 
Ireland are of opinien, that the number of representatives for 
Iitland in the house of commons ought to be one hundred. 
Upon this subject, the first question to which I have to call the 
attention of gentlcnien (supposing tljat they adhere to the resolu- 
tions of last session) is, whether the number so mentioned by the 
parhament of Ireland is so reasonable, and founded in such fair 
pioportions, that we ought to agree to it? For my own part. 
Sir, I will fairly confess, that upon this part of the subject it doe« 
appear to me extremely difficult to find any precise ground upon 
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^hich to form a correct calcalation, or to Entertain a positiro 
preference for any one specific number of membei^ rather than 
another: but I am the less anxious about it, because I do nol 
consider the consequences as very important. In rtiy view of re- 
presentation^ founded upon the experience of our constitution, I 
think we are entitled to say, that, if a nation becomes united with 
us in interests and in affection, it is a matter of but small impor* 
tance whether the number of representatives from one part of the 
United Empire be greater or less. If there are enough to make 
known the local wants, to state the interests, and convey the sen^ 
tinients of the part of the empire they represent, it will product 
that degree »of general security, which will be wanting in any vain 
Attempt to obtain that degree of theoretical perfection, about 
Ifrhich in itiodern times we have heard so iftuch. Considering it 
in this point of view, (if the interests of the two countries are 
Idehtified, and the number of representatives are adequate to the 
purposes I have mentioned,) I really think' th# precise number it 
Bot a matter of great iitoportance. At the same time, when it 
is necessary that Ihe number should be fixed, it is necessary to 
hftve recourse to some principle to guide out determination ; an«l 
1 am not aware of any one that can mote properly be adopte^^ 
thati that v^hich was IsLid down in the discussions upon this part of 
th^ subject in the parliament of Ireland; I diean a reference to 
the supposed population of the two countries, and to the proposed 
rate of contribution. I do not think that the proportion of ihk 
population, or the capability of contribution, taken separately^ 
would either of them form so good a Criterion as when taken to- 
gether ; btit evtn when combined, I do not mean t6 say that tSiejr 
are perfectly accurii4e» Taking this principle, it will appear that • 
the proportion of contribution proposed to be established, is scvek 
ttnd a half for Great Britain, and one for Ireland ; arid that^ in 
the proportion of population. Great Britain is to Ireknd as two 
and a hiiify or three to otie : io that th^ restrh, upon a cmnUnnh 
ikmi of thesie t\vo, will be sdnl^thing thcffe than five t6 one in favour 
t)f Great Bi^taln, which is' about the proportioin that it is propdsei 
4o establish bet\v^n tlife represcfntative* of the two cotintric*. . * 
1 
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With respect to the Inode in which tl^ese members are to be 

lekcted in order to be sent over to the imperial parliament, it is 

SQch as in my opinion must prevent the possibility of any suspi^ 

cion arising in the minds of gentlemen. It is obvious that no wish 

fras entertained by those by whom these articles were proposed, 

to introduce an additional number of members, with any view to 

AD augmentation of the influence of the crown. If it is admitted 

that it would be highly inconvenient to add the whole of the house 

of commons of Ireland, which consis^ts of three hundred members^ 

to that of Great Britain, it is obvious that some principle of selec« 

tioQ must be resorted to ; and I cannot conceive any one that 

could have been adopted more equitable or satisfactory for Ireland^ 

or less liable to objection. The plan proposed is, that the mem* 

bers of the counties, and of the principal commercial cities, should 

remain entire. With respect to the remaining members to make 

^ the number of a hundred, without thinking of abstract princi-^ 

pics, without talking about the diAerencc between one descriptioa 

of boroughs and another, being obliged to make a selection, the 

plainest and most obvious mode is resorted to, with a view to the 

obtaining of local informaticn, and to the security ol the landed 

interest. The remaining members are to be selected from thosi 

places which are the most considerable in point of population and 

wealth. Those gentlemen who have objected to the introduction 

of theoretical reforms in the constitution,, and in the representa^ 

^n tf this country, Will find that there is nothing in this plan 

^feich has a tendency towards that object, or which makes a dis* 

tlilction between different parHamcniary rights. The plan which 

it is proposed to adopts is the only one that could have been re* 

corh»d to, without trenching upon the constitution. The com« 

Dfrittee must pcrceite, that, in acquiescing in this resolution, they 

Whll consent to an addition to the existing house of commons^ 

trithout making ^y, the slightest, alteratiott in our internal {onm; 

that this reguktion is conformable to the resolution which last 

year met with the approbation of the parliament of Great Britain; 

and^hat! qo alteration is proposed in the numbers of ti>e BiiXisk 

Bouse of commons 
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It would not, perhaps^ be necessary for me to say any thing 
more upon this topic ; yet knowing, Sir, how strong some opinions 
are on the subject, and knowing the share J formerly had myself 
in sentiments of that nature, I must declare that I do not wish 
to avoid the discussion. I rather desire to disclose my most 
secret thoughts upon the question of reform, as I do not think my- 
self authorized, from a firm conviction of their purity and justice, 
to decline any investigation upon that topic, respecting which I 
did once entertain a different opinion. Whatever change may be 
found necesssary in the parliament of Ireland, I maintain. Sir, 
that, by preserving the frame of ihe British parliament, we have 
one great and very peculiar advantage, of which it is impossible 
for any sophistry, for any arts, for any violence to deprive us. We 
have found this vast benefit in our adherence to practice in two 
distinguished instances, I mean with respect to Wales and Scot- 
land. The union of England with both those countries was 
effected without any injury to the frame of the English parliament, 
and the effects resulting from that system have been productive 
of the most permanent utility. It might have been urged as an 
objection ^ prioriy that the frame of parliament should be altered, 
but, fortunately for us, our ancestors pieferred the preservation of 
that which ejxperience had rendered dear to them. But, Sir, 
whatever may have been the opinions of different men upon the 
subject of reform, since it was first agitated in this country, I 
do not assume too much in saying it is now generally admitted, 
that we ought not to alter any thing beyond the immediate object 
of the alteration itself, and that we are called upon to do that 
with as little change as is consibtent with the efficacy of the mea* 
suix?. In other words, Sir, I contend that it is necessary to confine 
the proposed change to that which requires to be changed, leaving 
/every thing else entire. W^ arc, therefore, to limit our altera- 
tions to Ireland, whose situation so imperiously calls for alteration, 
and to leave England untouched, and entire in the enjoyment of 
that which has uniformly constituted its certain defence and pro*- 
tection. But this is not all, and I beg leave to trouble the com- 
mittee with a few more remarks, since this consideration has 
occurred in the discussion of the articles of union. If any gen» 
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tleman recollects how little the friends of reform have at any 
time agreed upon a specific plan, how little the sense of the pub- 
lic has ever declared in favour of reform, how difficult the mea- 
•ure has been at all times allowed to be by its most enlightened 
and zealous supporters ; how jarr'ng and contradictory the opini- 
ons of those persons who patronized it must have been : I say» 
Sir, if gentlemen recollect all these striking and unanswerable 
circumstances, I shall only ask them, would it be wise and con- 
sistent to connect the question of union with the question of re- 
onn ? If the union be of itself a measure of great difficulty, as it 
is generally admitted, I appeal to the candour of every man, 
would it be prudent, would it be safe, to involve it in a question of 
the greatest perplexity, of the most embarrassing nature, and at- 
tended with fatal consequences as to our internal interest ? 

On the ground then of prudence, what I have said must I think 
ilone be sufficient : but as I do not wish to have tiiOi least reserve 
with the house, I must say, that if any thing could ttirow a doubt 
upon the question of union— if any thing could in my mind 
counterbalance the advantages that must result frorti it, it would be 
the necessity of disturbing the representation of England : but that 
necessity fortunately does not exist. In stating this. Sir, I have 
not forgotten what- 1 have myself formerly said and sincerely felt 
upon this subject ; but I know that all opinions must necessarily 
be subservient to times and circumstances ; and that man who talks 
of his consistency merely because he holds the same opinion for 
ten or fifteen years, when the circumstances under which that 
opinion was originally formed are totally changed, is a slave to 
the most idle vanity. Seeing all that I have seen since the period 
to which I allude ; considering hew little chance there is of that 
species of reform to which alone I looked, and which is as different 
from the modem schemes of reform, as the latter are from the con, 
stitution ; seeing that where the greatest changes have taken place, 
the most dreadful consequences have ensued, and which have not 
been confined to that country where the change took place, but 
have spread their malignant influence almost in every quarter of 
the globe, and shaken the fabric of «very government ; seeing that 
4 
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in this genei-al dock the constitution of Great Britain has alono 
remained pure and untouched in its vital principles — [A cry of 
^* Hear! Hear!" on the opposition side]— I wish gentlemen 
would Iiear me, and then answer me-^when I see that it has 
resisted all the efforts of jacobinism, sheltering itself umier the 
pretence of a love of liberty ; when I see that it has support- 
ed itself against the open attacks of its enemies, and against 
more dangerous reforms of its professed friends ; that it has de« 
feated the unwearied machination^ of France, and the no less per« 
severing efforts of jacobins in England, and that during the whole 
of the contest it has uniformly maintained the confidence of tho 
people of England 5 — I say, Sir, when I consider all these circum* 
stances, I should be ashamed of myself, if any former opinions of 
mine could now induce me to think that the form of representa* 
ti«n which, in such times as the present, has been found amply suf- 
ficient for the purpose of protecting the interests and securing fhe 
happiness of the people, should be idly and wantonly disturbed 
from any love of experiment, or any predilection for theory. Upon 
this subject, Sir, I think it right to state the inmost thoughts of my 
mind ; I think it right to declare my most decided opinion, that^ 
even if the times were proper for experiments, any, even the slight- 
est change in such a constitution must be considered as an evil. I 
have been led farther into this subject, from the temporary in- 
terruption which I met with, than I intended: hut I did not 
mean to have passed by the subject of the Irish Members, 
without accompanying it with some observations on British repre- 
sentation. 

I have next to state, that however these members may be cho- 
sen, there is one consideration which cannot fail to press itself 
upon our faiinds ; I mean, that by the laws of England care has 
been taken to prevent the influence of the crown from becoming 
too great, by too many offices being held by members of parliament. 
In Ireland there are laws of a similar nature, but not quite to 
the same extent; so that it might happen that in the hundred mem- 
bers to be chosen, there may be a great number holding plaC^» 
It will occur to gentlemen that some provision ought to be ma<le 
upon this subject. I feel this sentiment as strongly as any manj 
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bat gentlemen must be jaware that it is impossible Co provide 
{^inst it by an article of union, to be binding upon the united par? 
liament, because we have found from experience, that the nunL- 
bcr of offices to be held by members must always remain in the 
discretion of parliament, to be regulated from time to time as cir- 
cumstances may require. On the other hand, if no regulatioa 
upon this subject is at present made^ it may happen that in the first 
hundred members chosen there may be a great number holding 
places, and consequently under the influence of the crown, who 
will have to decide in the imperial parliament, upon the extent to 
which that influence ought to extend. The committee will recoil 
lect, that the greater number of the members that are to coine 
over, will be the representatives of counties and the great cpmmer* 
cial towns. Of these I believe there are not above five or six who 
hold offices. With respect to the remainder, it must be obvious 
from the maimer in which they are to be chosen, that it is imposr 
^ble to ascertain exactly the number of offices they may hold ; they 
cannot, however, exceed the number of twenty. Unless, therefore, 
the numbers of those holding places were so great as to excite real 
jealousy, it would not be necessary to deprive them of their places 
in the first instance, as their numbers would not be sufficient to 
We any great effect in deciding upon the question of the extent of 
the influence of the crown. I understand that a motion was made 
by a gentleman last week for an estimate upon this subject ; but hm 
must beware tha^ smch an estimate could not be made up in this 
country, nor even in Ireland, without great difficulty. I think uo« 
.thing can be more fair than what I shall propose, viz. that no mor^ 
ihan twenty of the persons so coming over shall hold places ; and 
if it shall happen that a greater number of them than twenty hold 
places during pleasure,, then these who have last accepted them 
•hall vacate their seats; this will, upon the whole, I think, 
obviate every objection that can be made in point of principle. 

We then proceed to the number of the other house of parfia* 
toent ; and their precise number, I own, does not appear to me a 
niatter that calls for close investigation or minute inquiry. The 
dumber fos Scotland, as we all know, is -sixteen to represent tM 
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peerage, and for the commons forty*five. There may, indeed, be 
another view of considering it on the part of Ireland, different from 
diat of Scotland, which is true to a given extent, and on which I 
shall observe hereafter ; but in the view in which I take it at pre- 
sent, and thinking as I do, that the whole should be a representation 
having for its object the general welfare of the empire, the num- 
ber cannot be very material ; besides, we are to look at Ireland 
as represented locally by thirty peers, and also by those peers in 
England who possess great part of their property in Ireland ; so 
that in comparison of the thirty.two Irish peers, there may be said 
to be no less than one-fifth to be added from thg peers of Great 
Britain. With respect to the manner in which they are to be 
chosen, I can only say, that I have never heard of any objection 
to the arrangement which is proposed in the resolutions of the 
Irish parliament ; should any opposition be offered to .that brancii 
of the subject, I should say, that the choice of the peers to repre- 
sent the Iiish nobility for life, is a mode that is more congenial to 
the general spirit and system of the establishment of a peerage, 
than that of their being scptennially elected as the nobility of 
Scotland are : upon the whole of that topic, I am satisfied that 
no gentleman in this house will think this part of the arrangement' 
in any degree improper. 

Another part branching out of this subject, is that which has 
•attracted a great deal of observation— I mean the right reserved 
for the peers of Ireland, who are not elected to represent their own 
peerage, to be members of the house of commcms of the united 
parliament in Great Britain, until they shall happen to be elected 
to represent the nobility of their own country. This has been dc- 
scribed and stated as a subject fit for ridicule; I own I see it ia 
no such light. If, indeed, they were subject to be chosen alter* 
nately to represent the lords and commons of Ireland, the objec- 
tion would be well founded ; but here they are not so ; for when 
they are chosen to represent the nobility, they are so fpr life, and 
can never return to the house of commons : and by the way, I . 
consider this a better mode than that which was adopted with re* 
gard to the nobility of Scotland ; and my reason fox it is this, that 
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ft nobleman in Ireland, if not chosen by bis own order, may be 
chosen as a legislator by a class of inferior rank, and which I am 
so far from regarding as improper, that I deem it in a high degree 
advantageous to the empire, analogous to the practice, as well as 
friendly to the spirit, of the British constitution. We know full, 
well the advantages we have experienced from having, in this 
bouse, those who in the course of descent, as well as in hopes of 
merit, have had a prospect of sitting in our house of peers. 
Those, therefore, who object to this parr of the arrangement, can 
only do so from the want of due attention to the true character 
of our constitution, one of the great leading advantages of which 
is, that a person may, for a long time, be a member of one 
branch of the legislature, and have it in view to become a member 
of another branch of it ; this it is which constitutes the leading 
^Iference between the nobility of Great Britain and those of other 
countries. With us, they are permitted to have legislative power 
before they arrive at their higher stations ; and as they are, like all 
tke rest of mankind, to be improved by experience in the science 
of legislation as well as that of every other, our constitution af- 
fords that opportunity, by their being eligible to seats in this house 
from the time of their majority, until, in the course of nature, 
their ancestors make way for them in another house of legislation. 
This is one of those circumstances which arise frequently in prac- 
tice ; but the advantages of which do not appear in theory, until 
chance happens to cast them before us, and makes them subjects 
of discussion. These are the shades of the British constitution, in 
which its latent beauties con^st. Now, upon this principle, and 
with this experience, I would ask if any Irish peer should come to 
his fortune, and who was well qualified to take a seat in this 
house, whether any man would feel it an improper thing, ^nd in 
any way inconsistent with the practice of our constitution, or the 
g«ieral system of our legislature, for such a person to have a sea^ 
in this house ? I would ask any man what objection he had 
•gainst such a person mixing with us in this house ? 1 say there cau 
.be none. I say further, that this is an advantage to the nobility 

▼OL. IV. «■ 
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of Ireland, and an improvement in the system of representation in 
tikis house. 

The next point is, the power reserved for his Majesty to create 
inew peers. The objection is, that they may be too large for tho, 
constituent body, and* occasicm a great deal of inconvenience to 
that v^hich U elective. To this I answer, that they can never ex« 
cced a given number^ and that it is necessary to give this power to 
the crown ; for that the titles in Ireland are under very different 
/circumstances from those of Scotland. In Scotland, the titles of 
nobility are much more ancient, under very ^dilBferesit limitatioBS, 
^nd must, from that very difference of limitation, continue muck 
longer than those of Ireland : in the one the titles are to descend 
io collateral branches ; in tke other, the patents are more limited, 
are confiixed to immediate male descendants, and consequently 
fnust much sooner expire. In the one, the probability of extinct 
tion is very small in the course of a vast period of time; in the 
other, it would certainly happen in a short time, if the power <rf 
adding to, or making up the number, were not given to the crown. 
The other part of this article, on the frame of the parliament of 
Ireland, relates to controverted elections, and the privileges of 
peerage, to such as aj:e not chosen to represent it; theycon« 
tinue under the same regulation as the peei*age of Scotland. 

The next article relates to the continuance of the church of 
Jreland, and of England, and of Scotland ; upon which the articles 
,differ in nothing from the articles wbi^ we ourselves have sent to 
Ireland, except under the head of a convocation, to which,. I ap* 
prehend, there pan be no oJ^ cction. J shall only say this, on sa 
interesting a subject, thi^t the prosperity of the church of Ireland 
never can be permanent, unless it be a part of the union to leave, 
as a guard, power to the unijted parliament to make some prori? 
sion in this respect, as a fence beyond any act of" their own that 
;can at present be agreed ofl. It may be proper to leave to pariiar 
ment an opportunity of considering what may be At to be do«« 
for his Majesty's catholic subjects, without seeking at 'present anjf 
rule to gqyem the protestani establishment, or to make any provif 
sion upon that subject. .^ , N . f 

t 
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The uextis an article of more detail, and on which the discU3« 
sioD may be more large hereafter than I can expect it to be at pre- 
seat— It is extremely interesting; I mean the article of commerce. 
I am sure every gentleman in this house is ready to say, that the 
consequence of the union ought to be a perfect freedom of trade* 
whether of produce or of manufacture, without exception if pos- 
sible ; or that a deviation from that principle ought to be made only 
where adhering to it may possibly shake some large capital, or ma- 
teiially diminish the effect of the labour of the inhabitants, or sud- 
denly and violently shock the received opinion or popular preju- 
dices of a large portion of the people ; but that, on the whole, the 
qommunication between the two kingdoms should in their spirit 
be free ; that no jealousy should be attempted to be created be- 
tween the manufacturers of one place and the other, upon the sub- 
ject of " raw materials^" or any other article : for it would surely 
be considered very narrow policy, and as such would be treated 
with derision, were an attempt made to create a jealousy between 
Devonshine and Cornwall, between Lancaster and Durham, be- 
tween Northumberland and Scotland, between Wales and Chester, 
Hereford, or any other county. I say then, the principle of the 
oaion on this head should be liberal and free, and that no depar- 
ture from it should ever take place, but upon some point of pre- ' 
^nt unavoidable necessity. That perfect freedom of trade is your 
object and your end ; and if in any instance you turn aside from 
•that road, you only do it because you are convinced that on the 
whole matter you follow the shortest way to arrive at the end of 
your journey. I ought also to say, that some degree of local in* 
convenience is not to be set in the way of a great national ar- 
rangement; and happy am I to observe, that such is the enlarged 
judgment, and just and patriotic feeling, of the enterprising mer- 
chants of both nations, that they will be found, generally speak- 
ing, as forward as any member of this house to act up to the spirit 
of which I have just taken notice. All regulations, there- 
fore, under the heads of bounties or prohibitions, and all 6ub. 
jects of that nature, should be made as moderate and equitable as 
possible. 

Q % 
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The |)arfiament of Ireland have added an article of great im- 
portance, which is, however, Consistcilt with the resolutions trans* 
tnitted from this country ; it is, that there shall not only be no 
new prohibition, but those now in existence, with a few excep- 
tions, shall be repealed. It is a great satisfaction to nic, that the 
articles are few, and that the duties do not exceed ten per cent. 
With respect to the woollen, they propose f^ protecting dut/ 
for the period of twenty years. With respect to the cotton manu- 
facture, they also propose a protecting duty of ten per cent. ; but 
on two important branches ^of it, viz. the callico and the muslin, 
for the encouragement of which they are very anxious, the duties 
which they propose are considerably higher. In the whole of 
these alterations, I do not think there is any thing which can give 
any uneasiness to our manufacturers^ except in the single case of 
the woollen trade. The manufacturers of this country do not, I 
believe, wish for any protecting duties ; all they desire is a free 
intercourse with all the world : and though the want T)f protecting 
duties may occasion partial loss, they think that amply compcn-^^ 
Bated by general advantage. In the article of wool, I understand, 
there is much difficulty entertaifled. In the case of manufactures, 
•where capital is invested, protecting duties may for a time be re- 
quired ; but can any man believe that the exportation of manu- 
factured wool from this country conld be productive of any Se- 
rious inconvenience in the present unexampled prosperity of our 
trade ? Can any man believe thftf, by permitting this exportation, 
capital can be so immediately transferred as to occasion a sudden 
Sihock in any part of the country ? This is a subject upon which 
I am anxious to obtain every information ; but I am inclined .to 
think, that the effect of this arrangement will be to encourage the 
growth of wool in Ireland, and that wc may draw supplies of ^ it 
from that country. I do not fear that there will be trade cnoi^h 
for both countries in the markets of the world, and in the market 
^bich each country will afford to the other ; and I have no doiibt 
but that the capitals of Great Britain and Ireland will be employ, 
ed in that Species of trade to which it can be applied with the mmi 
advantage. ' -t 
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I beg pardon of the committee for anticipating with more parti* 
' cularity than was necessary, what may be hereafter said upon sonje 
of the subjects on which I have spoken, especially on that of trade; 
but I have done so because I wished to take a short survey of the 
general outline of this important subject. 1 am not aware of any 
thing very material which I have omitted ; but if there should bc^ 
it may be supplied hereafter. 

The next article, and the only one consisting of minute details, 
'Telates to apportioning the shares of the revenue of each coun* 
' try respectively. It were a circumstance much to be wished, that 
the finances of both countries were so nearly alike that the systen^ 
of both could be identified ; but as from, the different proportions 
of debt, and the different stages of civilization and commerce^ and 
(he different wealth of the countries, that desirable object is ren- 
tiered impracticable, at least for some time to come, it becomes 
an important question, would you defer the advantage of the union 
because you cannot at once carry it to the extent you would wish> 
Or will you defer it until, by the increase of the debt of Ireland, 
And the decrease of the debt of England through the means of 
the sinking fund, the two countries had so far approximated to 
each other, that an identity of finance might be established in the 
first instance ? But it had been said, what security can you give to 
Ireland for the performance of the conditions ? If I were asked 
what security were necessary, without hentation I would answer^ 
' none. The liberality, the justice, the honour of the people of 
Great Britain have never yet been found deficient I would refex 
them to former precedents ; I would desire them to look at oui 
conduct towards those nations who have already incorporated with 
' ')is, to Wales and to Scotland ; that will convince them that 
there i* the most perfect safety, even if there were no stipulation. 
But to avo^ all suspicion of unduly loading our sister kingdom . 
with more than her due share of the expenses of the state, to ob** 
viate all imputation of partiality, particularly as on that objection 
Ihe opposers of the union grounded one of their most important 
-^jectionsi the parliaments of both countries have fixed the pro« 
portioni to be paid |)y each for a limited tii|iey at the ^^piratiou. of 
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which it is presumed the finances of each may so far approximate^ 
that they may be assimilated and identified ; with a provision, 
nevertheless, that if that desirable event can be effected sooner, the 
Imperial parliament shall have power to make any future revi- 
sion or alteration. It most certainly will be desirable to ascertain, 
in as exact a proportion as possible, the quantity to be paid by 
each country. The plan I have already proposed is, as I think^ 
the best that can be devised, not taking it from any one criterion, 
but from a blended and mixed consideration of the population and 
the revenue. Upon this the proportions are founded, and the 
ratio fixed for twenty years, unless the Imperial parliament shitll 
make future regulations. And here it may be necessary to observe, 
that the finances of both countries may be identified, although the 
debt of England should exceed by a large proportion the debt of 
Ireland, because, by the rapid increase of the sinking fund, it may 
be as soon discharged as the debt of Ireltmd, and a large debt 
sooner discharged will be equivalent to a smaller debt requir- 
ing a longer terra for payment. I have already stated. Sir, tliat 
the proportion of contribution of Ireland is to England, as about 
seven and one half to one ; and this is calculated upoh the con<« 
sumption of the several articles, considered both as to their vdlue, 
and their value compared with their bulk, and upon those articles 
of general use which seemed to afford the materials for the surest 
ground of calculation, such as malt, tea, sugar, and others of that 
description. It has appeared from this investigation, that the 
proportion proposed in this resolution, has been the proportion^ as 
•nearly as can be ascertained, in which Ireland has contributed 
during the present war. It must be most satisfactory, Sir, to con- ' 
sider, that in adopting this arrangement, the present existing sys- 
tem is not at all disturbed. It will continue in its accustomed 
proportion ; and at the same time> for the security of Ireland, it is 
provided that any article shall not pay a greater tax than the same 
article pays at the same in England. If there shall renmin any 
surplus revenue after the current expenses are paid, it- is to.be ap- 
propriated either to the liquidation of the debt, or for the pur- 
poses of national improvement for that country. . There then ■ re- 
main some other regulations, %Wch have for their object the gra- 
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dual abolition of all distinction in finance and revenue between the 
two countries, and to accelerate the time when both countries form 
but one fund, and pay one uniform proportion of taxes through* 
out each. It is obvious, while there remains a disproportion of 
debtj they cannot form one fund, that event cannot take place till 
by the operation of circumstances that disproportion is destroyed : 
yet, Sir, as I have already observed, the real value of the respec- 
tive debts may be alike before they are of the same magnitude; 
because if our sinking fund will discharge our larger debt, before 
the debt of Ireland can be discharged, though not of equal magni- 
tude, the greater debt discharged in the shorter time may not 
surpass the less debt remaining a longer time unpaid ; and when* 
ever the real value shall be alike, the finances of both countries 
may be assimilated and identified, and it will remain in the discre* 
tion of the united parliaments to abolish all distinction of quotas 
and contributions, and fix one rate of taxation throughout the united 
kingdoms, subject merely to such local abatements as from circum- 
stances may become necessary. 

The remaining provisions are such as I conceive no gentleman 
in this house can object to ; they relate to agriculture, and to the 
allowance to Ireland of a participation of your territorial revenue 
from India. I hope and trust that this plan is equitable on a 
large scale ; favourable I know it is, satisfactory I hope, to Ire- 
land ; and I trust also, that in the main it will appear to this 
bouse that the whole has a tendency to accelerate the period of 
identity as well as union. The last article is one that has in it 
nothing new; it relates to the courts of justice in Ireland; it 
preserves to Ireland its civil and ecclesiastical courts, subject to 
the regulations which the wisdom of the united parliament may 
adopt. 

I trust I have made myself understood in what I have stated 
to the committee under general heads, which will require detail 
hereafter. I have said enough to satisfy this committ<Hj, that the 
Irish parliament's resolutions are consistent with those which you 
laid at the foot of the throne, and pledged yourselves to carry 
into effect on your part, if ever, by his Majesty's command, they 

G 4 
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came again tp you for consideration. When I recollect also, that 
the objection to the resolutions, when they were before the par- 
liament of this country, was not so much to the substance of the 
resolutions (hemsclves, nor the manner in which they were to be sub- 
mitted to the parliament of Ireland, as that the subject should not 
then be agitated^ because neither the parliament nor the people 
were in a state to agree to the measure; I trust I may say, that 
the fears which were expressed on that occasion were illusive, and 
the hope that was entertained has been veritied. The ample dis- 
cussion which every part of this subject has met with (so ample 
that nothing like its deliberation was ever known before in any 
legislature) has silenced clamour, — has rooted out prejudice, — 
has over-ruled objections, — has answered all arguments, — has re- 
futed all cavils, and caused the plan to be entirely approved of. 
Both branches of the legislature, after long discussion, mature de- 
liberation, and laborious inquiry, have expressed themselves 
clearly and decidedly in its favour. The opinion of the people 
who, from their means of information, were most likely, because 
best enabled, to form a correct judgment, is decidedly in its 
favour. 

Let me not say, however, for I do not intend it, that there 
were among the intelligent part of the public none who were 
against the measure ; I know there were, and I know too, that, in 
a question involving so many interests, the same thing will, to 
different individuals, appear in different points of view : hence 
arises a diversity of opinion. That has been the case in almost 
every thing that ever was argued,, and must be so in every thing 
that is contested ; but after all, it is clear that the parliament was 
in a situation, that the people of Ireland were in a situation to 
judge of this measure. It was not because the measure was no^ 
vigorously opposed : the friends of the measure have had to stand 
against the threats of popular violence, — against the enemies oif 
the government under the lead of protestants,— against the violent 
and inflamed spirit and fierce attack of the Irish catholics, — and 
•gainst the aggregate of all cyils, the spirit of all mischief, the inn- 
placable opposition and determined hostility ^f furious jacobinism | 
they had to meet the inflamed passions of disappointed ambitipn, 
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which, under the name and pretext of superior patriotism, under 
colour of jealousy for others* freedom, under aiiected tenderness 
for landed interest, affected care for commercial welfare, would 
reduce the state to ruin because they were not its rulers. Not- 
withstanding all this opposition, the parties engaged in it have not 
been able to prove any thing, but that their own fury was un<^ 
governable, their predictions chimerical, and their hopes delusive. 
The friends of the measure have had to stand against the princi- 
ples which fomented and unhappily inflamed the late Irish re;- 
bellion : they had to contend against the active but mischievous 
efforts of the friends and champions of jacobinism, to whom it was 
enough to make them hate the union, that it had a tendency to 
preserve order, because any thing like order was an extinction of 
thef|rtio|ies. We have seen, that the wisdom of parliament and 
the good sense of the people of Ireland have prevailed over this 
mighty host of foes; we have seen the friends who supported, and 
the enemies who opposed this great national object ; and are en» 
abled, by all that has happened, to judge pretty accurately of the 
sentiments of both, with their tendency or effect on the fate of the 
British empire. It is under that confidence that I do what I am 
now doing, and will continue to do whatever may depend on me, 
to submit to the committee all necessary measures to carry this 
great and important work to its full, and, I trust, speedy accom- 
plishment, 

Mr. Pitt then proposed the resolutions voted by the Irish parliament^ 
for the adoption of the committee. 

Upon which Mr. Grey immediately moved an amendment," That an hum- 
ble address be presented to his Majesty, praying that he will be graciously 
pleased to direct his ministers to suspend all proceedings on the Irish Union, 
^11 the sentiments of the Irish people respecting that measure can be ascer« 
tained." 

Ml. Pitt concluded the debate with a short reply : 

We were told, Sir, by honourable gentlemen last year, whca 
the parliament was against the union, " reject it :" they tell us this 
pight, when we know the parliament have voted the union. 
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** appeal to Ae people." I never can consent to such doctrine^ 
There mjiy be occasions, but they will ever be few, when an 
appeal to the people is the just mode of proceeding on important 
subjects. The present is not a j&t moment to appeal to the peopl^ 
of Ireland, whcn^ if we did so^ the whole economy of our legisla? 
live system, the customary proceedings in cases which involve th^ 
rights and liberties of the people, the jurisprudence of the coun« 
try, would be thrown into confusion, and all this at a moment 
when we are about to effect that which the parliament of Great 
Britain has declared essential to .the peace of Ireland and to tli« 
safety of the empire. The ground that honourable gentlemen 
take to press this- appeal is not less remarkable. They do it be- 
cause they would know what, is the opinion of the people of Ire. 
land, which they assume before hand is against the union. I^ 
they believe this, let them give us the proof, for theirs is the 
msertion. But, Sir, I adhere to the oipinion of the parliament 
of Ireland, and will not therefore consent to a convocation of 
primary assemblies, and of bodies of men to vote addresses found, 
ed on French principles^ arrajed as they would be against legisla* 
tive authority and constitutional freedom. However, did we 
even resort to the people, who would take the expression of their 
opinion, given amidst tumult, in the fury of passion ? Who 
would assume that opinion as fitting to be adopted for the rule of 
conduct in a great political undertaking ? On the subject of any 
appeal in the present instance, it would be well if gentlemen re- 
collected what was very properly, and, as far as it affected to go, 
conclusively stated by the noble lord* who spoke last. It cannot 
be unknown that the house never has adopted the determination of 
adverse parties immediately, but has acted on an opinion subse- 
quently formed according to the change of time and circumstances. 
I know many who have entertained peculiar opinions on the affairs 
both of Ireland and England, especially during the present war^ 
who have seen those opinions exploded by events ; insomuch that 
certain gentlemen, under the conviction of the entire approbation 

• JLord Carysfoit. 
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of the people of the measures of his Majesty's government, have 
retired from this house, have chosen to neglect their duty to their 
constituents, to desert the post of honour, or of danger, bocautie 
those measures are approved of by the people. Such then is the 
falljacy. of the general opinions of those honourable persons who, 
added to the weight of their own very grave authority, ask us this 
night to resort to public meetings, there to coll<»ct the sentiments 
of a mixed populace. Could the appeal be made, what pledge 
do" the. honourable gentlemen give that the meeting shall be order- 
ly, decent, and temperate ? Those gentlemen have a ruling 
passion, which seems on all great occasions to incline them to un* 
furl the banners of popularity to the mob ; but leaders have not 
less frequently paid the forfeit than followers. The honourable 
member has quoted a great master of human nature*, to illustrate 
"his opinion of a popular election. That jSoet, as if he had fore* 
seen the period, as if the political intrigues of common halls hail 
been familiar to him, has well pourtrayed the cliaractei' of such a 
scene. The returns of raelnbers by common halls, and the Sub- 
sequent return by scrutiny, have shewn how practised are certain 
politicians in the art of swelling the number of a popular meeting. 
Yet such seems to be the necessary consequence of popular ap- 
peals. When i consider how defective must be any opinion that 
is the result of an appeal to a people wholly influenced by a. few 
factious demagogues, I must tell the honourable gentleman, I 
could not adopt the opinion of the people of Ireland collected at 
primary assemblies. But the people of Ireland approve of the 

* Mr. Grey, in describing the clandestine manner in which the Irish pe* 
titions had been obtained in favour of the Union, had quoted the lines of 
Buckingham in Shakespeare's King kichard the Third, 

« Some followers of mine own, 

•* At lower end o' the hall, hurl'd up their caps, 

" And some ten voices criedi God save King Richard ! 

•* And thus I took the 'vantage of those few — 

** Thanks, gentle citizens and friends, quoth I ; 

** This general applause, and cheerful shout, 

*< Argues your wisdom, and your love to Richard.*' 
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union ; they have in effect concurred . in it ; and it becomes the 
v^isdom of the parliament of Great Britain to consolidate the in* 
terests of the two countries^ by agreeing to a measure of which tbe 
certain operation will be to promote and perpetuate the prosperity^ 
the power, the resources, and the independence of the empire. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Ayes .... 30 
Noes .... 436 
And the three first resolutions were then moved and carried withent fofther 
opposition. 



June 27, 1800. 

On a motion by Mr. Sheridan, for a Call of the Home on that d^y forfL. 
Dight, 
Ma. Pitt rose and replied to the honourable mover, as follows : 

Sir, having attentively listened to the observations made by th6 
honourable gentleman, and considered the nature of his motion, I 
think myself warranted in maintaining that the whole of his argu. 
ment applies to one or two propositions. His chief object is cal- 
culated to lead to an immediate peace with the French republic, 
or to induce the house to address his Majesty no longer to place 
his confidence in his present ministers. As far as the call of the 
house goes, I would leave it to others rather than take a part In 
the mere propriety of the measure ; and I shall content myself 
with observing, that the call must in every possible view prove 
useless. It is evidently unnecessary, because if the question be 
admitted to possess strong claims to attention, its importance will 
operate as powerfully as any call of the house in producing the 
desired- attendance. Were the house to acquiesce in the motion 
of the honourable gentleman, its compliance would produce many 
serious inconveniences. But, returning to the speech of the 
honourable gentleman, I cannot but remark, that if I were to 
argue on the reasons which he had stated, I should not trouble 
the house at any length ; nor indeed am I inclined to say much; as 
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nnost of his arguments are founded upon the recent news* to 
which he has thought proper to allude, and which he undertakes 
to iaform us is rendered so certain and authentic that it should, in 
his opinion, cause a complete change in the sentiments entertained 
and recognised by gentlemen during the whole of the session. I 
know not what to think of the honourable gentleman's idea of au- 
thenticity ; but to draw any conclusion from the statements of the 
enemy alone, will scarcely convey to an unprejudiced mind a cor- 
i^t notion of authenticity. However authentic and official the 
articles of intelligence in question may be, though they do not 
even go so far as to be supported by the credit of the French 
papers — for I certainly have not seen them there — ^yet to draw a 
conclusion from such authorities without any farther inquiry, upon 
a subject in which all Europe is implicated, and in the prosecu* 
tion of which our exertions have been so honourable to ourselves, 
would be to decide without the common grounds necessary to 
form an opinion. On the imperfect and partial information of 
Uje enemy, the British house of commons is called upon to inter* 
pose its advice with the executive government; it is called upon 
to exercise a power which it should never exercise without the 
most mature deliberation, and in cases of urgent necessity, for it 
is an extraordinary power ; — it is called upon to concur in an ad. 
dress to his Majesty, without investigation, without a fair compa- 
rison of facts ; and all this strange and unaccountable interference, 
80 eagerly pressed by the honourable gentleman, is made to rest 
upon the authority of French papers. It appears, that to propose 
this conduct to the house is to propose, that, without knowing the 
extent of the advantages gained by the enemy ; without ascertain- 
ing the sum of th^ losses sustained by our ally ; without consult- 
ing thai ally with respect to the vigour of his present situation, 
^nd the magnitude of his future resources, whatever calamitous 
reverses he may have recently experienced, we should at once 
come to a decision, sudden and unexpected, where cool reflcctioii 
i^nd serious inquiry are most necessary. I trust, Sio the houM 

. * The defeat of the Aostrians at Marengo. 
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will never condescend to adopt a conduct so degrading) so impru* 
4ent, and so destructive of the digniEed and exalted character 
lyhicb it has supported throughout the present arduous contest. 
We have escaped from dangers tenfold greater ; we have surmountr 
ed obstacles much more difficult ; we have extricated ourselves 
from perils more imminent and dreadful, than those upon which 
the motion is founded. We have triumphed in a crisis more 
Qlarming than the present ; we have succeeded in rescuing our 
country from the ruin with which it was threatened, and afforded 
every chance of protection to Europe. When therefore, we con^^ 
sider what we have done in times more pregnant with danger,^ 
shall we hesitate to de(;lare that we will not, we cannot, shajki& 
the great and solid reputation we have acquired from, our pasf^ 
exertions, ipy agreeing to a motion resting upon such feeU« 
grounds ? I believe tl^e house will not hesitate to reject any. 
measure of a similar tendency, and J am inclined to think that 
the honourable gentleman's friends near him would join iQ^tbe op* 
position. 

The honourable gentleman has told us, that all our exertions 
have failed, and he has enumerated, according to his own esti* 
mate, all those arguments which he supposes to have influenced' 
us; but he has omitted the principal argument, and the very quali- 
fication upon which we all along stated the question of war. We 
did not rely upon the strength of Russia, — the services of Bavaria,— . 
the sincerity of the Emperor of Germany, and the increase of his 
forces ; nor did we depend, as has been so often urged by the ho- 
nourable gentleman, upon the exhausted state and misery of the 
French finances ; but we stated generally and clearly — *' Is the si* 
luation of affairs such as to induce you to prefer peace to the con- 
tinuance of war r We stated this to the country at large~-we ex- 
hibited a fairbalance of the advantages and disadvantages of both,, 
and drew our conclusion in conformity to statements which were 
undeniable. That there is a scriou^ change in military affairs, it 
would be idle to deny ; but does it follow from any recent vici^-. 
situde that what we conducted formerly was not right then ? Did 
government promise, when it agreed upon fact^ an^ probabilities, 
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tUlit the Austrian army should be always victorious ? Did it enter 
into a solemn engagement that no unexpected calamities should 
occur? Did it undertake to pledge itself that the talents of the 
Imperial commanders should be equal to every exigency ? To 
terms of such a nature it never gave acquiescence ; it never could 
have consented. But did we not expressly say, that if the worst 
instead of the best consequences were to happen, we should not 
therefore be dejected, but be prepared for the worst event, and 
•xert our courage, talents, and resources, in' proportion to tha 
danger with which we might be threatened ? I must also observe-, 
if it were even advisable, under all the circumstances, to nego- 
ciate at th^ present moment, that I should consider the honourable 
ge^leman's motion at least pr^naturc. It would, indeed, be in* 
consistent with every principle of prudence recognised in the system 
of human action to decide, without comparing the intelligence of 
the enemy with the advices of our ally, and to give complete credit 
to the information that came from a hostile source. To call upon 
the house to adopt a conduct of that kind, is to require it to do 
an act of imprudence, of which no person in the ^common affairs 
of life would be guilty. If the accounts respecting the successes 
of the enemy were actually correct and authentic in all their par- 
ticulars — though upon ths^ head I have my doubts, since it ap- 
pears from what has reached me that the contest has been more 
severe than generally represented ; yet I must say, we should even 
in that case act more in favour of the enemy's views than in sup* . 
port of our own interest by agreeing to the motion. But it may 
^e asked, do we knov the resource's and the determination of our 
allies ? Are we to conclude, that though a convention may have 
been settled in one part of the theatre of war, our allies are not to 
prove victorious in any other part ? Is the fortune of war fixed and 
riveted on the side of the triumphant enemy ? Are we to come to 
a decision without gaining the necessary information from our 
allies with respect to their strength, their hopes, and their final re- 
solution ? But, still admitting our full acquiescence in these state- 
laents, I must further demand, should we agree to enter into a ne- 
g^ciation j«tMs plac^ ? I believe no gentleman in the hou^e will. 
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answer in the affirmative. It would be to negociate without know* 
ing the wishes and the views of the enemy ; it would lead to a se- 
paration of interest between ourselves and our allies ; rt would 
transfer every advantage to France, and deprive us of the favour- 
able means of terminating the negqciation with honour and profit 
to our country. I cannot believe that a British house of commoiis 
will be induced to come to the vote which the honourable gentle- 
man proposes. I cannot believe that we have so soon forgotten 
what we have been, and what we have done, from the commence^ 
ment of the contest to the present moment ; how we opposed jaco* 
bin principles with success, and saved our country from the de- 
predations of jacobin arms, and how alone we triumphed over the 
insidious arts and open violence of the common encmy^ Let us 
then preserve that character which constitutes the pride and glory 
of Englishmen — the character of meeting every vicissitude with 
courage, magnanimity, and perseverance ; and let us look with un. 
shaken confidence to the issue! — Upon these grounds, Sir^ T 
feel myself justified in giving my most decisive negative to the 
motion. 

The motion was rejected ; 

Ayes • • • • 27 
Noes - - - - 144 



November 11, 1600, 

Debate on the AddrcM in antWer to his Majesty's tnott gracioiu Spetch* 
•n opening the session, 
^ Ma. Pitt; 

Whatever variety of opinion may occur in the progress of the 
discussion of those points to which the speech from the throne^ 
and the address to his Majesty, direct the attention of parliament, 

♦ ** My Lords and Gtntlememf 
" My tender concern for the welfare of my subjects, and the sense of the dlf- 
icttlties with which the poorer classes particularly hare to straggle, from ths. 
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I flatter myselfy that when the real qocstion for the decision of the 
koQse is fairly explained, ail differences must cease, and all topics 
of division be suspended. Believing it to be equally the object of 



preaent high price of provisions, hsTe indaced me to call you together at an 
eariier period than I had otherwise intended. No object can be nearer my 
heart, than that, by yonr care and wisdom, all such measnrcf may be adopted^ 
•s may, opon full cmmderattoo, appear best calculated to alleviate this 
Kvcre pressure, and to prerent the danger of its recurrence} by promot- 
ing, as £u> as possible^ the permanent extension and improrement of our agri- 
culture. 

** For the object of immediate relief, yaiu' attention will naturally be directed* 
in the first instance, to the best mode of affording the earliest and the moat 
aaiple eBcouragement for the imp(»tation of all descriptions of grain from 
Ubioad. Svck a supply, aided by the examples which you have set on former 
nccasions, of attention to economy and frugality in the consumption of com, it 
mast likely to contribute to a reduction in the present high price, and to ensm^ 
at the same time, the means of meeting the demands for the necessary con« 
samption t)f the year. 

* Tlie present circumstances will aho, I am persuaded, render the state of 
fte laws respecting the commerce in the various articles of provision, the ob« 
ject of your serious deliberation. If, on the result of that deliberation, it shall 
appear to you that the evil necessarily arising from unfavourably seasons has 
been increased by any undue combinations or fradulent practices, for the 
take of adding unfairly to the price, you will feel an earnest desire of ef- 
fectually preventing such abuses ; but you will, I am sure, be careful to dis- 
tiogaish any practices of this nature from that regular and long established 
course of trade which experience has shewn to be indispensable, in the pre* 
sent state of society, for the supply of the markets, and for the subsistence tf 
iny people. 

^ You vriU have seen with concern the temporary disturbances which have 
taken place in some parts of the kingdom. Those malicious and disaffected 
persons -who cruelly take advantage of the present difficulties to excite any of 
ny subjects to acts in violation of the laws and of the public peace, are, in th« 
present circumstances, doubly 'criminal, as such proceedings must necess>arily 
and immediately tend to increase, in the highest degree, the evil complained 
•f; while they, at the same time, endanger the permanent tranquillity of tha 
ountry, on which the well being of the industrious classes of the community 
must always principally depend. 

« The voluntary cxertioos which have on this ocsa&ion beep ma4e for the in* 
TOL. IT^ K 
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evciy RMOi f)resent id promote^ to the utfnost of hh po^vier, mid 
io tbe best of bis judgment, the allcviatioti of <9iat distress tiadef 
whick the commuinty labours, I cannot suppose that gendemeft 
iKrill find any ground of dissension in an address, the chief purport 
of which is merely to thank his Majesty for the G^portunity which 
iie has given t6 parliament, of entering upon the consideration of 
die subject. 

I^HJ e(peech> hsd the address feundcd upon it, coonprdLead two 



metftott tdi^pHi^ ^ Ut^t frufrsges, -and in ^ppott t>f the !aw^ and ; 
feace, are therefore entitled to my highest praise. 

* Olifcr ^ iSrcttiiistwtcdh df&it pfeseftt meeting, 1 am deshtnis of askfe^ <if 
)9h%iieh5ii|^Ues(»%astna7 f)e neces^try for carrying on the (ftihlic sefwct, 
lai ^9ie i)lii1klM!ht of 'the ^J^ited Kingdom of Great Britam tnt Trdand txaf 
ilbit¥€it\tt/iif be sisjietnlileGL 

* Hie e^iihrtes Tor that -purpose trill be laid befbre yon ; anfit have no doirt)ft 
9itfb\ir ttaffinen 16 make radi provision as the ^tihiic interests inay appear 16 
require. 

* I have dhwcttefi Cbpies to be faid hdi^e yoti, of didtfe co'mihtinicatioiis whici 
liave reetrri^ passed Ijtitween me and thePrehth government respecting th6 
ftomrtifcnceftiettt tif negociatiofls for peaee. You will see in thcih fresh and 
irtrikinlj prodfe df ihy earnest dei^ft tt 'cohfribtite to the re-cstablishmeiit of 
]general traii^ffflty. ^That desire, oil kny part, has hitherto been unhappiTf 
Ihrttratedlyy "the deterftUtiatloh of the aaeihf to eiiter biily oh a separate neg^ 
tHttttfb, in which it was linposSible for me to engage, consistently either with 
Jtilflit faith, or *Wtdi a diie regard to the permanent security of Europe. My 
ikhxi8Qr'i()r'die ^eedy restoration of peace remains nnalteretl; and there wi& 
be no obstacle or delay on my part, to the adoption of such measures as may' 
%eft tend to ^rtfinote and accelerate that de^rable end, consistently with the 
toriottr tC dih cdttiitipy, and the true tetcrc«t4 <^ ihy people ; hut if the'dlsposi- 
Itioti df otiritiitidliieis shdntd continue to rehder i^ls great dbject pTall my wishes 
titeittidhable, '^thdut <tht saa^ce ot these esseiifial coiisiderations, on the 
ttcfinteiiaitce dft^ich afl Its advsmtages must depend, ydii i¥ill, I am confident^ 
l^erseVere in Wording meihe Sahie loyal and steady support which 1 have ex- 
•periented throng the whole oT thiis impbrtaht contest, and which has, under 
\ihe blessing of PrdVidence, enabled me, during a period of such unex- 
ampled difficulty and calamity to all the surrounding i|^tions, to maintaia no* 
Ihipsdrdl'thc security andtionour of these lungdoms.*^ 
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great leaaing topics. Tliey state, and propose for the deiibem- 
tion of parKament, the difficulties under whicii the public no«r 
liabaar from ^ succession of unlkvourable sca'^ons. They naturally 
^int to un investigation of t!he causes of the calamity, and the 
itmedies of which it is susceptible ; and in allusion to the recent 
communications which have taken place with the enemy, they 
hring under vcview, in regular progress, the iraportaiit question of 
peace or war. These, however, are questions which are rather to 
he entered for future deliberation, than hrought forward for specific 
opinion and immediate resolve. 

Upon the first of these objects, what does the speech Tecom« 
mend as necessaiy? What docs the address desire the house to 
flo? Inlidth, a strong and anxious feeling is -expressed for thft 
iniscries of the various classes who suffer by the high price of pro* 
tisions, and the remedy proposed is an early, expeditious, and dl 
fectual mode of obtaining supply hy importation, aided by a nar- 
rowed and economical application of the resources which our own 
means afford. Wliatevcr diifereuce of sentiment may exist respect- 
ing the causes of the evil ; whatever views may be entertained re- 
specting the most effectual remedies, all, 1 am persuaded, must 
fe^l how delicate ihe suhjecTt is, how difficult the discussion, how 
careful the legi9la:ture must 4^ in the adoption of specific mea- 
^rcs of rctnediai policy. But, •aware of these circumstances, all 
intistat the same time be scns»i1)le thalt two modes of relief, simple, 
'practical, saic, and effectual, arc placed within our reach. Th# 
'first of these is importation from abroad. Experience has suf- 
ficiently proved the efficacy of this resource. We know, 1>y th« 
11109^ qjUthentic documents, that the importation last year exceeded 
^y thing that had -ever taken place within the same space of 
time. The importance and necessity of this expedient must at 
'tmee he recognized. We have likewise the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we possess the means of rendering this aid effectual, 
^reat as the hist year's importation was, it is in our power to ren- 
der that of the present more extensive. Tliis is to be done by 
the use of bounties, on the principle acted upon last year, by which 
provision was effectually made that the expense of the bounty 
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ihould never be imposed on the country, but when the necessity 
for it existed, and when the advantage of it was ascertained. That 
principle will be again applied, with the benefit of former ex- 
perience. The assistance derived from it will be increased in 
proportion to the more favourable harvest in foreign countries : 
i't is consolatory to knqwj that, on the continent of Europe, ai 
well as in America, the crops have been productive ; and no doubt 
tan be entertained, that the wealth of this country must com- 
.mand a supply that cannot fail to relieve the difficulties undet 
^hich we labour. 

As to the other object, the diminution of consumption, and tht 
employment of substitutes, the unfortunate experience we hav« 
bad of the efficacy of these expedients enables us to call them into 
mction with new advantage and effect. In 1795 and 1796, and in 
'the course of last year, we had derived much relief from the ex- 
'Emples of economy which were set, and it will be our business now 
to practise upon the knowledge we have acquired. We shall now 
Jbe able, upon an enlarged observation, to render substitutes avail- 
fable, to turn every thing to profit. 

Thus much I have said upon the nature of the remedies pointed 
jout in the speech and address, to show that in their nature they 
.cannot produce any difference of opinion. They must be admit- 
jted by all to be salutary and indispensable. I hope too, that what 
X have urged will be considered as a full justification for proceed- 
ing, with all possible expedition to give effect to them. I trust that 
it will be considered as a ground sufficient for me to propose, that, 
even before we separate, the house should resolve itself into a com- 
inittee of the whole house, to ascertain and vote the amount of 
the bounties which it will be proper to grant. It must be felt, 
that no measure presses so much as this ; nothing can be more 
important than immediately to animate and to fix the exertions of 
the importer, by specifying the allowance to which he will be en- 
titled. The second object is one which requires no more delay in 
the adoption ; but it is less a matter for legislative arrangement^ 
though in that way, something may be done by regulation. From 
fxample it is most likely, however, to obtain its full operation. 
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Upon the consideration of these simple and easy remedies, every 
man must see, that whether the harvest has been deficient in a 
greater or less degree, more will be done to afford effectual relief 
to the community than any doubtful experiment of regulation to 
reduce the price of comnfodities, and to obtain the supply of tho 
market with all the effect which the most confident might ascribe 
to it, could ever produce. 

I trust, therefore, that I have completely shewn the necessity 
of the measures recommended in the speech, and the propriety of 
adopting them without deliay. Our agreeing to these preliminary 
stops by no means precludes farther inquiry, or more deliberate 
determination. But at present no procrastination, no inquiry can 
be necessary to authorise the expedients which are proposed. Let ' 
investigation, however, be pursued — let remedies be suggested? 
the house will hear with impartiality, and decide upon conviction. 
I do not hesitate at the same time to declare, that, to go beyond 
the remedy which is plain, practical, sanctioned by the soundest 
principles, and confirmed by the surest experience, must ever be a 
dangerous course ; — it is unsafe in the attempt, jt is unworthy of 
a statesman in the design, to abandon the system which practice 
has explained and experience has confirmed, - for the visionary ad- 
vantages of a crude, untried theory. It is no less unsafe, no less 
unworthy of the active politician, to adhere to any theory, how- 
ever just in its general principle, which excludes from its view 
those particular details, those unexpected situations, which must 
render the scheme of the philsophfc politician in the closet inap* 
plicable to the actual circumstances of human affairs. But, if it 
be unwise to ^ guided solely by speculative systems of political 
^onoroy, surely it is something worse to draw theories of regula- 
tion from clamour and alarm. If we ought not to bend observa- 
tion and experience to any theory, surely we ought much less to 
make just piinciples and tried courses yield to wild projects, struck 
out from temporary distress, the offspring, not of argument, but 
of fear; not of inquiry, but of passion; not of cool reflection, 
hut of inflamed prejudice. No map, therefore, who duly con- 
sidered the causes from which the prosperity of the country had 
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arisen, who well understood, the foundation on which h stood, 
could think for a momeut that) to redress any supposed mischkf 
which) in times of peculiar scarcity aud distress, monolopy might 
be supposed to have occasioned, it would be right to sirike at the 
freedom of trade, and the appUcatioa of industry and capital. 
To do so, would be to bring U6 back to something wonc than the 
sptem that prevailed five hundred years ago ; inasmuch as the 
state of the country, the distributioo of property, and the employ- 
ments of industry, were so infinitely different from what obtained 
at the period when that system prevailed. Indeed nothing caald 
be more absurd than to suppose that such a scheme^, even though 
suited to the asra from which it is derived, could be applicable IQ 
the new interests and demands of another state of society. 

But the system recommended by his Majesty is equally removed 
from these opposite extremes. It is that which true wisdom and 
enlarged policy alone will recognize ; it is that aloae, I am con* 
vinced, which the house will pursue in the application of the 
remedies which the case may require. Parliament will inquire, it 
will collect facts, it will seek information, it will examine evt, 
deace ; and if an abuse is proved to exist, the remedy will he 
canvassed upon its own merits. 

It is not my wish, in this stage of the business, to state any 
©pinions which I may have already conceived upon the subject. 
In proceeding to the minute investigation of the subject, however, 
it is not amiss to point out the errors on both sides, from which 
remedial policy ought to be exempt. There are some sorts of 
remedies which it is right to shew can in no case be employed, as 
there may be abuses which it will be the desire of parliament t<^ 
correct by every means in its power to employ. All, however, 
that the present question requires,' is to express our readiness to 
concur in the measures necessary to promote importation and 
economy For this purpore no time for deliberation can be re- 
quisite ; we must already be prepared on these jjoiuts wilh^ a cleai 
opinion, and ready to pledge ourselves to give them the utmost 
filcct. 

On the causes by which the present high price is occasioned,. 
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there are, no doubt, many opinions ; both the extent of the evils 
imd the remedy have been disputed. The question is embarrassed 
by many pie^udices. Some, whose motives are unquestionable^ 
and the humanity of whose views is conspicuousi may have beea 
led to give encouragement to the errors, and a sanction to the 
clamours which have prevailed on the subject. Others, whos« 
motives are laore doubtfol, have endeavoured to combine two 
disiiaet grounds of prejudice, and to connect the scarcity with the 
war. Thus upon two sutijects, each in itself liable to much mis* 
conception, ond in its nature den^anding a cool examination, 
violent clamour has been raised ; I trust, howeveri that there are 
but few who think it wise or useful to connect the discussioa of 
these two topics* The causes of the scarcity, and the poKcy and 
necsesity of the war, present distinct subjects of consideration j 
«nd none will blend the discussion of the latter with the former, 
who wish only to communicate information, and to suggest 
remedies. 

An honourable baronet^ and an honourable gentleman f near 
him have, indeed, attempted to comiect the argument ; but, with 
all deference to their talents, 1 i!onless I should, before advancing 
any thing in reply, wish to hear what more weighty arguments 
might be urged in support of the same side^ It appears to me, 
thiU, on 4 general view, uo man can contend that the war has any 
wi^terial tendeiipy to increase an evil which can be traced to other 
causes* But, I perceive from the gestures of gentlemen opposite, 
that the doctrine, of which I had given the credit to the honour. 
Able baronet and the honourable gentleman who spoke last, ift 
n^re geneinlly entertained^ On this point, then, we shall hav# 
an opportunity of a more detailed discussion on a future day. I 
must think, however, that it is not too much to expect from the 
candour, from the good sense, froin the prudciure of gentlemen on 
the other side, thfit the consideration of the high price of provi. 
sions ^ould be guided only by views of public benefit ; that no 
matter should be introduced into it for the purpose of collatera 

^ Sir Fraacb Burdett. t ^^ Robseii; 
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€i&ct ; for the purpose of creating uncfoe feeling and unfounded 
clamours. By this candour I. shall endeavour to guide my own ^ 
conduct, and I shall be sorry to remark any deviatiom frooi^iit in , 
others. ^ . 

But, since this question has becQ started, I beg leave to hint a 4 
few general observations, which seem completely to overthrow th# , 
argument of those (if there be any) who seriously impute the dear^ » 
ness of provisions to the war. lu a more detailed discussion I . 
shall be ready to examine separately the effect of every tax whick , 
has been imposed since the year 179^; to state the utmost effect 
"which it could be supposed to have produced directly or indirectly 
on the price of grain ; and to prove that these taxes could fornix . 
even on the most exaggerated computation, a very inconsiderable 
part of the increased price of provisions. To shew that the war 
has not any general effect to rai e the price of grain, consider only 
the price of grain at different periods of the present war, though ■ 
the argument would be strengthened by a review of former wars* 
Three or four years have been years of comparative high price. 
In the years 179% and 1795 the price was high ; but in the in- 
terval of nearly three years that succeeded, that is from about 
Michaelmas 1796 to Midsummer 1799, the price sunk perhaps 
too low for the fair profit of the farmer. The general price then 
in England (to which I confine my remarks) was from 48s. to 49s. 
a quarter. From Michaelmas I798 to Lady-day 1799 it was 
not above 48s. How then, if the war were the cause of the dear- 
ness, did it happen that the effect, which on the h3*pothe8is 
should have been increasing, was suspended during an interval of . 
nearly three years ; and when likewise, during these years, some 
of the taxes to vjihich the effect is chiefly ascribed had been imi» ' 
posed ? Previous to the last-mentioned period (one of great ' 
cheapness)> the triple assessment had existed a twelvemonth, and 
must have produced its full effect. This plain fact is alone worth . 
a thousand inferences deduced by circuitous reasonings. I know - 
not whether this fact will be an answer to the arguments that I ' 
have not yet heard^ but I think it is at least a sufficient answer to 
those of the honourable baronet. In matters of this kind, it is tits ' 
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•lu»test way to employ 6Vkch plain and familiar reasoning ; and 
though it may. not always be a safe and solid mode of argument to 
prcaoime f^ainst the validity of an objection, I am persuaded that 
arguments like that which I have mentioned will often be found 
to answer by anticipation the statements by which they are op* 
posed. I shall not enter into any compaiative statement of the 
prices in former wara, nor insist on the ingenious arguments that 
bave been adduced to show that war is favourable to lowness of 
price. It is deserving of remark, however, that this country, 
which from the period of the revolution, for a great part of the 
present century, had been used to export great quantities of grain^ 
ceased to export and b<'gan to import >n the middle of that peace# 
which succeeded the most successful war in which this country 
ever was engaged. Thus it is clear, from a deduction of lacts, 
that war of itself has no evident and pccessaiy connection with the 
Nearness of provisions, and that there can be no reason for at ail 
combining the question of scarcity with the distinct inquiry re- 
epecting the policy of the war. 

There may, indeed, arise much diflference on particular facts, 
on points of inference, and the nature of legrslative operation ; but 
there are leading principles that must be common to all who enter 
upon the discussion with candid and liberal sentiments. In the 
consideration of the present calamity we ought, as men of hu- 
inaiity, to; look at it with the dtiepcst feelings of compassion for 
the' distresses of our lellow-crcaturcs ; as public men, with a pro- 
found sense of the importance of watching over the welfare of the 
industrious classes of the community ; as men of prudence, who 
are bound to provide for their inferosts, and who will not stoop to 
flatter theit errors, we ought to consider it as a malady affecting 
thesti^fe; but one in a delicate spot, not to be incautiously 
touched-^ not to be treated with new and violent remedies : — to 
foltow untried theories must be peculiarly fat;al in a matter of so 
Biuch nicety, and wherein errors must be of the most malignant 
and extensive mischief. In the prosecution of the inquiry, we 
ought to be open to information ; indefatigable to examine, but 
fttLseM to weigh, and cautious^to ptoceed when the speculation 
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#f corrective regulation wo^ld lead to overthrow Ib^ go^id (li^ 
we bavc proved^ for projects not cvej) recommcj^ed bjf pfayi«$iT 
Wity. 

A» to tbe extent of tbc deficiency of tbe late ^arye$t> \i wo&14 
be no less rasb tban unnecessary to give gny opini^v. For ih(9 
practical veoiedic^ proposed* Sk knowledge of the precise deficiil;. ip « 
Dot requiredi^ Tbi$« bovrevei, we know, tbat^ notwitb«(9i^(^ 4# 
clamour about npooopofy pvervW>^ to the biirvest, it i£»now ^^j^ 
versaUy adnxitlied that the old stock was vei^y ne#^i^ exbau»(^4« 
An early harvest^ iherefore, jbund us with less stoclit tbiH) Wti}sil ; 
^f cour^ that stock, unless aided by iinporta|ioB from a!^094 iw4 
economy of our own iresourc^, must be applic^bl^ to tho €OQr 
fumptioQ of a shorter pejfiod of time tliani«su«l» Having alrei^dy 
mentioned substitutes, and ren^arked that e«\peri«nce bad ie«bdefe4 
iis more familiar with their utility and the mode of their f^&ciw 
lion, I shall just mention how they may be gendered more eSeo 
tual on the ppresent occasioD^ We know that ia^t year the: Cf<^ 
failed almost generally in all the articles of provision, This ^£9^^ 
though wheat is short, several other kinds (particularly barley) 
arc plentiful both at home and abroad. By the due application oj' 
the resources of economy and of substitutes, joined to importation, 
I am satisfied that the supply of the year wiU be made to aivswer 
the consumption. I do not wish to under-rate the diSfiultiea of 
our situation ; but this I will assert, that, if we employ propesf 
precaution, and exercise becoming firmness, we have in our o^n 
power the remedy for the distress under which the country laboYira» 
I do not imagine, indeed, that any extraordinary and rapid dk^ 
minution of price is to be expected ; but if we abstain from aU 
'ra'ih experiment in the established course of trade, there is the best 
reason to think that there will be a considerable redi^citon of 
price, a reduction gradual and permanent, one tha^ will alleviate 
the distresses of the poor, without risking that increase of con- 
sumption which ought so much in the present circumstances to be 
avoided. Besides the actual deficiency this year, the late high 
prices might be accounted for on reflecting that the stock of ktst 
year was exhausted, that the farmer must have been ujmble both 
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to provide fbr the deinBmb of the luarket, and to prepare for tlte 
$Qppli«s of seed which a more favourable season had required. 

This of it2»elf is siuffieient to expkin the high ptricc fur several 

vreskSf without supposing any great deficiency of crop, or any 

ifnpeoper arts to keep back grain and to starve the market. 1% 

(eftaialy was an unfortunate cnor to ascribe the prices too much 

ttlher to the. deficiency on the one hand» or to monolopy on. thi^ 

other, in the one case it gave a sanction to high priccy and in tho 

4)&cr to unfoubded popular clamour. The past prices^ however, 

I am fully convinced, ought not to. fao taken as a proof and index 

of fiiitt future prices may he. if the order of things by which the 

martlet has so long been regularly supplied be not disturbed by 

in^litic interference ; if wo are prudent to encourage importa** 

tktt, and firm to qiposc all useless waste, there must in the course 

of the year be a gradual abatement of price, in fact, as soon as 

the effect of impoortation and economy begin to be fclt» no regula* 

tion will be necessary to supply the market and to reduce the price, 

Thft most prejudiced will see* that the surest remedy fbr mono* 

poly, if it has existed (and I do not believe it has existed to any 

considcFable extent), is to increase the quantity and to diminish 

the i^on&umption, to which highness of price roust essentially con-* 

tdhute. Jf com has been kept up, it will be suiEcivnt to bring ii; 

out, to &haw both to the grower and consumer that we have tho 

ttfians of Tendering the supply of the whole y^ar adequate to tho 

demand. A proper diminution of price will then ensue : for no 

lum who truly estimates the difficulty of our real situation, and 

the means by which alone it can be, relieved, would desire that in 

8 time of scaixity the price should experience a temporary de«* 

pression to what it would be in a time of plenty. This would be 

to remove the necessary and niost effectual corrective of scarcity. 

I trust, therefore, that one of our first measures will be, to go 

into a committee of the whole house, to fix the quantum of bounty 

to be allowed on importation. I should next- propose, that a se** 

lect committee be appointed to investigate the subject of the 

scarcity, and to this committee will be refern^d that part of the 

king's speech which refers to this point. I should propose like- 

2 
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5Rrise, that the commiCtiee shall frdih time to time recommend such 
measures as seem on the result of its inquiry fit to' be adopted. 1 
do not wish to anticipate any of their measures ; but one suggests 
itself, which may be of great benefit as a regulation, particularly 
if sanctioned by example. This would be, to direct that all pa^ 
rochial relief, instead of Tbeing given in money, or wheaten breads 
shall be given in bread partly made up of some wholesome substi^ 
tutes. 1 believe that this practice has already made its way in 
some parts, and it appears to me that its extension woyld be at^ 
tended with the most beneficial efiects. 

Thus nnich I have thought it necessary to state on the two lead* 
ing points respecting the scarcity. On the question of peace or 
war, I shall only observe, that, as the papers on which the merita 
of the case must be decided are not yet before the house, it would 
be premature to enter at large into the discussion. There certainly 
is nothing in the address which pledges any opinion of the house 
on that point : this pledge it gives indeed, which no man I hofm 
will shrink from, that if peace cannot be concluded on terms con^ 
sistent with public faith, with the national honour and interests, 
we shall continue to support his Majesty with that fiiitaiiess^ d64 
cision, and energy which this house has uniformly displayed. I 
cannot anticipate any difference of opinion on this head. The 
speech states what will no doubt appear distinctly from the com* 
m^ications that are about to be laid before parli^Mi^ent, that bis 
Majoity could not negociatc without separating bi^ interests from 
those of his allies ; and the importance of those alliances is justi-c 
fied by the desire of the enemy to dissolve them* If, then, Hm 
enemy advanced a pretension so unheard-of, as that his Majesty, 
as the pncc of connection with theih, should break his faith tQ 
those allies with whom he was connected ; if, as the price of being 
united in amity with his Majesty, Prance wished to put an end to 
the union which subsisted between him and his allies, surely I 
ought not to presume that in such a preliminary to a negociation, 
any member of this house will find conditions, which prove the 
sincerity of those who pretend to be the friends of general tranquil- 
lity, or conditions to which his Majesty could have acccedcd. I 
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trust, therefore,, that as unanimity is cjesuiable. on every occasion^ 
the house wil^ without delay, and with a concurrence approaching 
to unanimity, proceed to declare its readiness to adopt such mea- 
sures as alone are calculated lo afford relief to the conununity* 
This is the only way to prove a sincere and enlightened regard to» 
the interests and well-being of the poor. By. shewing a real and 
substantial regard to their happiness, we shall guard against the 
^consequences of the false and dangerous expectations with wl^cb, 
by factious persons, they have been deluded on the subject of the 
remedies of which their sufferings admit. Parliament cannot by 
any charm convert scarcity into plenty ; but it is something' ta 
•hew that no time is lost in adopting every practicable means oC 
alleviating the present distress, and ensuring the regular subsistence 
pf the people. In the further discussion let us proceed with cau* 
^on, and examine with impai'tiality* Let us act with proper temper^ 
firmness and sobriety, that we may be able to discover where tlm 
cause cf the evil really rests^ and apply the remedy which will bm 
t/uly serviceable* 

nc House, after negathring an Mpcndment propoitd by Mr. ikty, agreed 
mibfi 94ikm without a diviiioo. 



pN a motion by Mr.Tierney for the House to r^lye itself into. a^ wtoxol^ific^ 
to inquire into the State of the Nation, 
<^jMr. Pitt spoke to the following effects 

Sir — ^Thc honourable gentleman* in the speeeh which he has 
just concluded, has gone over a most extensive range of argument, 
and indeed has extended the topics of discussion beyond the notice 
which he first gave of his intention. It seemed to be his original 
tiew to confine the object of the inquiry he proposed to move, to 
points connected with the high price of provisions. He talked of 
moving to have the goyertior of the bank examined respecting the 

^ , * Mr, Tierncy; 
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KiihieTrce ^-feTch the opcratiotisof ihcbank imd of paper >cir«*l»- 
tion might have produced vipcm prtoc ; but helms nowa^aB^on^ 
these rcstf ictivfe views ; he has iK>t «it*ntioned s •word -of tfcc exav 
ittination of die govtemor of Ihe bank, tmd lies «liot!ght it better t* 
moire for a comimttce of the whole hotwe on thestateof the tuCtron, 
i» -beat fitted to mvcstigale that infinite variety of^mbjects %hicii 
lie has dwck upon as the groimds of "iriquirj'. ft is natural, tbefe** 
fore, that the bonotinible gefillemfin s topics shouM he nunerotis* 
The qoestion of peace a^ni war; ^c operations of lotir nrflitarjr 
#orce ; the condutt of those by whom they are planned w esce* 
cuted ; o«r alliances 4 lonr fivrftnciai «itoation ; the state of our conv 
stitutjooal rights, though itftro^uced by lihe fionotiraHe igcinleinan 
in a parenthesis ; our witepmii cfrcmnstanccs, with »whrch th^ 
clearness of providfoas and i^ts remedies are a!! connected, ihill 
form tiie natural topics to \v4Hch a'tnotion, like that AvliicK hA 
been made, nwst »be 'directed. 

The honoQFfKble ^ntlcraan has snid 'vnhvit is true> iindoubtedlyy 
of every important occasion in which this house is cjiHcd tiptm to 'dlf- 
libcratc, that the eyes of the country are upon us. The *ycs of the 
country indeed arc most earnestly fixed upon ns. Tliey itiok «nA 
expectation, as they must feel the good or the bad consequences 
which result from our decisions. The measures in which the house 
has been occupied during the preceding part of the session have, ia 
the highest degree, engrossed the attention of the public, and their 
hopes have not been disappointed. They see the attention of 
f)arH-a:ment directed to the consideration of the difficulties umler 
which the community labours, and empk)yiug every p^racdcai TC« 
medy to alleviate their distress. I am convinced too that the peo« 
pie are well aware that those do most for their cause, and are 
Ip08t sincerely impressed with therr sufferings, who confine them^ 
ftdves most closely to the immediate dbjcct of relieving the cala- 
mities under whlcli they labour. I do not say that the whole si- 
tuation of the countiy may not form a lit «n'bject for inquiry in a 
Committee of the whole house, -if strong and conclusive groundl 
|br it can be established. But I mu^ contend that a^committee 
on the state of the nation is thai whicb^ for the last hundred years^ 
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lias wry rtlTpely bdeft movedy and still more rarely complkd with* 
Hie instftnc^ y^hca it kd to iiny practical advantage, tire fewer 
itilL It has indeed been employed In some urgent cases, whers 
tlie topic of inquiry bad a direct influence on Ae whole frame of 
the governnvent. Such were the committee on the India billsj^ 
koAy mote recently, doting the unfortunate ill ue^ of his.Majestyj 
•hen die question of the regency was to be determined. At pre- 
sent dife only thing to be considered is, whether the circumstancc» 
of tmr situation bc^uch as to demand that general inquiry which 
fte honoursd^ gentTcman recommends, or specific investigations 
firedfy leading to practical measures. 

With f^^pect to the large and complicated question of peace and 
irar, I believe that upon that, as upon every other point of national 
ttrtert*st,the eyes of the people are turned upon parliament ; but I 
flo beircve tiiat at the present period they do not expect that they 
can form the subject ctf our decision or of our discussion. I be*, 
lieve, that the general feeling of the house and of the public upon 
^e subject of peace and war is, that the question b no otlierwise 
idbairged since we were last assembled, than in this respect, that 
ttMoe that period his Majesty has given the strongest an J most 
Hbeqsivocal proofs of his sincere desire for peace : he has shewn 
fas willihgness to make gl-eat sacrifices for the attainment of so de- 
^fttble an object ; and his efforts have been frustrated by tire un* 
reasonable and unexampled demands of the enemy, -which Imrt 
Iprevented the setting, on foot such a negociation. Under th<'se cir* 
^mstances, those who are anxious for the attainment of peace, 
Jf they want one consistent with the honour and safety of this 
cottntry, will feel that the best way of contributing to that object 
Wftl he to continue to place that confidence in his Majesty's got 
Vermiient which they have hitherto done ; to strengthen his hands ; 
and to teach our enemies, that the support which has been givca 
to his Majesty will be continued' with that firmness and determi*- 
nation which has hitherto been attended with such happy effects* 
Havmg stated thus niuch, I thiulc, upon rtiese general grounds, it 
rests with the gentlemen on the other side of the house to prove, 
^ when papliament is aftembled -for a particular purpose, and 
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when, tlie gietieral state of things seems otily to confirln us in the 
determination, with which we so lately separated, of supporting 
this contest with steadiness, it rests, I say, with the gentlemen on 
the other side, to state what are tfie new grounds upon which they 
call upon us to inquire. When, Sir, I ask for new grounds, it may 
perhaps be a little uncandid with respect to the motion itself, be- 
cause the greater part of the objects which the honourable gentle^ 
man has represented as calling for inquiry, are objects with re- 
spect to which it is impossible to give new grounds ; for the house 
must have perceived, that most of the events to which he has al- 
luded are such as he has had frequent opportunities (and the ho^ 
nourable gentleman cannot be accused justly of having neglected 
many of them) of bringing under the consideration of the houses 
He has frequently made them the subjects of motions, and stated 
them as fit cases of inquiry ; and the house has as often had op« 
poitunities of expressing its opinion on these points. Thus every 
part of his argument respecting the conduct of the war (except 
only tliat part of it which relates to events which have happened 
wnce the month of July last) has been over and over again discu&# 
led and decided upon. I mighj, therefore, upon all these topics, 
unless the honourable gentleman had advanced something neW| 
which he certainly has not) have contented myself with referring 
to the former decisions of parliament upon them, when the eventi 
were still fresh in the memory of every one. 

But, Sir, I confess that the mode of recapitulation which the 
honourable gentleman has employed I cannot allow to pass with- 
out animadversion* The honourable gentleman begins with re* 
marking upon a declaration of my right honourable friend *, that 
the present was a war of unexampled success; but he did in» 
justice to the assertion by omitting the limitation with which it wa« 
coupled, namely, that it was a war of unexampled success, in 
relation to the share v;hich Great Britain had taken, and with 
regard to her peculiar interests. That my right honourabU 
friend's position is strictly just, appears even from the adraissioi» 
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of the honourable gentleman. He allows that that part of our 
national force, that which he himself and his friends have ex» 
tolled as the only service on which we should rely for defence, has 
been glorious and successful beyond any former example. Does 
not this prove that in regard to the. peculiar share of this country 
in the contest, it has been most successful ? Why -then, even 
npon the view of a joint war of various success, and embracing so 
many objects, does the honourable gentleman choose tp keep out 
of consideration that part of it recog;nised to be our particular pro- 
vince, and implying an exclusive merit ? How can he affirm that 
the war has been full of disgrace, when our navy, by his own con- 
fession, has acquired such unrivalled distinction ? This then is the 
candour with which the honourable gentleman commences a 
motion for such various and extensive inquiry. But does the ho- 
nourable gentleman say, that, on the general view which he takes, 
ftose naval exertions in which he exults have been attended with 
no advantage to the cause of Europe ? Does he think it nothing 
to have completely destroyed the navy and commerce of our rival i 
Is it nothing to have protected our own trade, to have augmented 
our own resources, by the spoil of the enemy's possessions ? But 
no_t to dwell on these clear and undeniable testimonies of separate 
success and peculiar advantage, will it be said that our allies have 
derived no advantage from the victories of the British fleets ? If 
our military operations were even to be laid out of view ; if w# 
were to forget for a moment that our armies have, on different oc- 
casions, given the most important aid to the common cause ; tha^ 
they have never encountered in the field the force of the ene- 
my without reaping their full share of glory ; considering the be- 
nefits that have resulted from pur naval exploits alone, have we 
had no share in contributing to the defence of Europe ? Does the 
honourable gentleman recollect the achievement of the gallant 
Lord Nelson, whose merit he so highly extolled ? Does he think 
that, great as was our share of the glory and success of that gal- 
tant admirals exploits, we engrossed them all ? Does he think 
that the fame of the battle at Aboukir did not pervade all Europe? 
I>oes he think that it wq£ partial in its effects^ or fleeting in itt 
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glory ? No! The fame of that day spread itself to the remotest 
comer of the globe. It added a new lustre to the British charac* 
ter, and inspired a new reverence for the British name ; wlricfa I 
will not say the honourable gentleman's speeches, but not even thv 
eflfect of any future calamity, can ever be able to efface. The nobla 
commander deserved the panegyric the honourable gentleman pfo* 
nounced on him. It was he that gave the direction to the bravery 
of his companions, and to the force with which he was entrustedr 
which carried so plentiful a harvest of glory to the country. But 
it is no derogation from the merit of Lord Nelson, or from the 
zeal and courage of those who seconded his enterprises, to ask 
whose exertions made that fleet disposable ? Was there no merit 
in supplying the means by which the battle of Aboukir was fought!! 
The honourable gentleman asked, was not intelligence to be pur- 
chased? Might not ministers have ascertained the destination of 
the fleet that sailed from Toulon ? To that species of foresight 
which detcrmfnes by the event, there may seem no judgment re- 
quisite to weigh and to conipare intelligence, and to draw a just 
conclusion from contradictory or doubtful information. Can it be 
forgotten with what unparalleled secresy Sir Roger Curtis was de- 
tached to the Mediterranean, on pretence of being sent to guaixi 
Ireland against thi^catened invasion ; and that he had actually ar- 
rived there before his coming was suspected — before it was known 
in this country that he had gone thither ? Docs the honourable 
gentleman think that this vigilance arid precaution had no share in 
producing that achievement (o which he pays so just a tribute of 
admiration ? It is impossible. Il requires but t-he short enume- 
ration I have made to draw from the honourable gentleman's ad- 
missions a testimony in favour of the vigilance and conduct of 
administration. Review our operations; let us consider whether 
they have been of advantage to Europe. Can it be forgotten how 
often our successes have animated our allies, depressed and dis- 
couraged, to new efforts in their own defence? How often have th« 
achievements of our navy enabled our allies to combine new mea- 
sures of resistance against the common enemy ? 'How often has the 
greatest separate success been felt, and rccognised^s a newimpoI«f 
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given to Europe — as new courage and confidence to those nations 
wbo had the fortitude to bear up against danger, and to prefer 
strenuous resistance to dastardly submission ? When was it ever 
icnown in the history of the worlds that the exploits of a nation^ 
iii^ited by its insular situation to a certain sphere of operation, have 
produced such decisive results^ and communicated such impor- 
tant advantages to remote and distant allies ? 

But the honourable gentleman says that the principal advan- 
tages we have obtained, in the view that he admits any advantages 
at all) have been at the expense of nations lately our allies. Are 
we to be told that the successes we have obtained over the Dutch 
and Spaniards are not to be viewed as acquisitions, not celebrated 
as triumphs ? Is it nothing to have gained advantages over the 
vassals of France ; over states that pusillanimously gave up their 
means and their resources to a power which they had not the 
courage boldly to resist ? If the Dutch were forcibly converted 
into the allies of France, as I think they are, though the honourable 
gentleman on former occasions found it convenient to view them 
as willing ones, it might in particular circumstances have been dis - 
agreeable to direct against them the destruction of hostile opera- 
tion. If they had boldly exerted the courage and perseverance of 
their ancestors in the defence of their independence — if they had 
demanded in vain the assistance of this country to combine its ef- 
forts with theirs against the enemy of their liberties, and those of 
Europe — ^if, as some of the honourable gentleman's friends advised, . 
we had, in defiance of the sacredness of treaties, refused to fulfil 
our engagements — if we had refused to lend them our troops to 
figbt by their side, as in former times, against these invaders, then 
might we have been accused of turning against them our arms, 
when acting in a compulsive hostility, which we had contributed 
ho friendly assistance to avert. But when we saw those resources, 
*hich, if maaifully drawn forth, would have secured independence, 
employed to increase, the wealth and to support the hostility of 
Fi*aace, were we. lo hesitate to deprive them of that which was to 
he employed to oar annoyance and destruction ? If ll^e wealth, 
. tte refiources, the naval and military resources of the Dutch were 
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identified with those of France, who will deny that it was politic 
a,nd necessary to prevent the possessions of the Dutch from beinjr 
converted into instruments of hostility in the hands of their sub<^ 
duers, a^inst a people who had disinterestedly exerted themselves 
for their protection ? 

The same course of argument was employed ip regard to Spain; 
^e were told by the honourable gentleman that we had rendered 
Spain, but little inclined to annoy us, an active and important 
ally of our enemy. Spain, he says^ was oar friend. Well ! Did 
the not abandon us in defiance of the most solemn engagements f 
I do not recollect that, in the discussions which the subject of the 
war has so often produced, a single voice was ever heard in this 
house to doubt the pusillanimity, the want of faith, the atrocity^ 
which distinguished the treacherous departure of the councils of 
Madrid from the cause of Europe. Never was there a single voice 
heard to doubt the justice of our warfare against a state, that 
basely shrunk from the ties of a generous confederacy to the dc« 
gradation of a hollow alliance with the foe she detested. If then 
^ Spain, like Holland, ingloriously forsook a manly, though a dan- 
gerous struggle, and became the humble vassal of France, wer« 
we to allow the preponderance of the enemy to draw forth and 
embody against us all the means of Spain ? Were we to sea the 
navy of Spain united to that of France, without an effort to dia* 
concert or to punish that foul association ? Can we forget that the 
pnly achievement of the French fleet, escaped for a moment from 
years of blockade, was to sail to Cadiz, and bring off, in triumph^ 
the Spanish fleet, to be retained in Brest, partly as an hostage 
against Spain, and as an instrument of hostility against this coun-* 
try ? And does the honourable gentleman think it provoking the 
Spaniards ; that it is unmanly, unnecessary hostility, to prevent 
the remnant^ of the navy of Spain from being surrendered into the 
hands of the enemy — no less as a badge of the ruin and submission 
of that wretched kingdom, than as affording additional means to 
^ur rivals to execute their plans of inveterate acrimony towards 
the peace.and prosperity of the British empire ? 

The honourabld gen^man ran over the catalogue of the colonki 
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possessions wc had acquired with a strange air of indifference, as 
if what he enumerated had been something too vile and worthless 
to dwell upon. I do not intend merely more than the honourable 
gentleman to dwell upon these points, though the consideration 
that it was a review of our triumphs, of the m^orials of our 
glory, might render the survey not unpleasant^r unprofitable, 
Martinique, St. Lucie, Tobago ! And docsf the honourable 
gentleman really proceed through the enumeration with that sove- 
leign contempt which he professes ? I recoKect that, in the last 
peace, in which I had some share, these islands in the West-Indies 
vtTd supposed to have no small importance. The honourable 
gentleman was not then in parliament, and there is nothing of 
system or connexion in his opinion to lead me to conjecture what 
mighf^have been his sentiments on the topics then disputed. But 
I remember well that some of those gentlemen, whom I have long 
been accustomed to see opposite to me, and oxl^ or two of whom 
I still perceive, particularly one honourable gentleman,* whose 
accuracy will correct me if I am wrong, contended strenuously 
for the importance of these islands. St. Lucie .alone was repre- 
sented to be something equal in value to Martinique, which was 
called the key of the West Indies. I know not, indeed, how their 
value may now have been sunk ; though, in all the circumstances 
which attended the last peace, the cession of Tobago alone was 
considered as a shameful abandonment of our national interests. 
Those who clamoured for that peace were, I confess, sufficiently 
disposed to object to its provisions after it was concluded. But 
notwithstanding, however, the situation of the country, and the cir- 
Cttmstances under which the American war terminated, all autho*^ 
rities admitted the importance of those islands which the honour- 
able gentleman now holds so cheap. 

The honourable gentleman mentions Newfoundland as another 
of our conquests* Newfoundland we could not conquer, because 
ve had not lost it ; but we took t^e islands of St. Pierre and Mi- 
^ttelon. I need not, I am sure, Sir, inform the kouse, that t&« 

* Mr. Sheridas. 
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fisheries of Newfoundland have been for a century the constant 
object of rivalship between France and England : from the peace 
of Utrecht to the present time, it has formed one of the most im- 
portant points in every ncgociation ; and one of the strongest ob- 
jections to the last peace was, that the district reserved for our 
fisheries was not large enough : and therefore. Sir, I cannot think 
the catalogue of bur conquests quite so trifling and unimpprlant as 
the honourable .gentleman seems inclined to represent it. 

May I venture to ask the honourable gentleman, whether the 
possession of Minorca is of importance to this country, though in 
enumerating our acquisitions it almost escaped his notice ? The 
honourable gentleman did not indeed foi^et the capture of Malta ; 
but he says, we must not mention it as an acquisition, because it 
did not belong to France at the beginning of the war. The ho- 
nourable gentleman seems, indeed, to have set down a very extra- 
ordinary and whimsical regulation with respect to what we are to 
call acquisitions. He enlarges upon the injury which this f ountry 
will sustain from the French being in possession of Egypt ; but if it 
is an injury, surely our possessing Malta must be in our favour, 
cither to facilitate our efforts for driving them out of Egypt, or to 
renSer their possession of it less disadvantageous to iis. But mark 
the singularity and consistency of the honourable gentleman's argu- 
ment ; we must not take any credit from the conquest of Malta, 
because the French did not possess it before the war j yet the ad- 
vantage which the French will derive from the possession of Egypt 
is strenuously insisted upon, though they were not in possession of 
it at the commencement of hostilities ! But it is said that we 
have absorbed all the possessions of the Dutch. It is true that we 
have obtained possession of those places which, however little 
their intrimic value to us, may be an object of great importance 
as the keys of the east. Will it be denied that, if ever fhe Dutch- 
should again be disposed to renew that alliance with us, which in 
former times has proved no less beneficial to both countries than to 
Europe in general, it will be more advantageous for them to have 
those possessions under the guardianship' and keep of Great 
Britain, than in the hand^ of France? We know that, in 1787> 
they would have been seized ^ instruments of annoyance to tbii 
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country : they would now have been employed to the same pur- 
pose. We were bound by self-defence to anticipate the tnemy's 
designs — we were bound to prevent the wealth and resources of the 
Dutch, the means of feeding their riches, from being transferred to 
the enemy by whom tbcy were oppressed. 

Reviewing then the circumstances and success of this war, with 
the events of former wars, even those to which the public nlay look 
with particular triumph, or individuals with a fond partiality, 1 
cannot think that the present yields, in the importance of its sue* 
€e$s, to the most briltiant period of our history. T shall not com- 
pare it minutely with the glory of the Duke of MarlboroQgh*s 
war, nor with the glorious successes of the seven years war. Its 
advantages have been as extensive, as solid, and as important as 
any that ever were purchased by our armies. There is one point 
which I have omitted, and which the honourable gentleman nearly 
forgot altogether, and that is, the glorious success which 
has attended our arms in India, under the direction of a noble 
friend of mine*; successes which have increased and consoli- 
dated our empire in that quarter of the world. The honourable 
gentleman wishes to compare what has been done lately in India 
with former achievements there : it is impossible to make 
&e comparison. The noble Marquis has performed every thing 
that could be done in the present moment.' Will the honour- 
able gentleman not admit, that tlie destruction of the power of 
Tippoo ^Saib was an event of the greatest and most important 
advantage to this country Our ? conquests from Holland and 
Spain, are to be laid out of the question, because they were our 
friends : but was Tippoo our friend ? Was he forced by France * 
into the war against us ? Was he not in India, what France is in 
Europe, the inveterate enemy of the happiness, the power, and the 
independence of Great Britain? Was he not in alliance with 
France ? Did he not act in concert with her in the Egyptian ex- 
pedition, the importance of which he extols so much ? — Away then 
^ith such sophistries ! they cannot have the slightest effect upoi^ 

* Marquis WcUmIcj. 
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any man who has been a witness to the events which have hap- 
pened since the commencement of the war. 

I have now, Sir, stated my view of the general subject of the 
war. But there is another point of view in which we must consider 
it,' and in which it must make a deep impression upon us ; we are 
not merely to consider what we have taken from France, but what 
we have preserved. The honourable gentleman says, we entered 
into the war to curb the power of France. Sir, there is no end to 
th^ various definitions which those gentlemen give of the object 
of the war : but we know why we entered into it ; we entered into 
the war because the French would not let us be at peace. We 
entered into the war because the French would not let us remain 
in tranquillity, unless we consented to sacrifice the independence 
of Europe, and the happiness, the safety, and the honour of thi» 
country. In the course of the contest, we have had to contend 
with great difficulties foreign- to the war. One of these difficul- 
ties was such an one as we now experience, I mean that of scarcity': 
we had the misfortune four times in the present war to experi- 
ence unfavourable seasons. We have had, be§ides, to contend 
V/ith convulsions in the mercantile part of the public. This sub.y 
ject was discussed at the time when it happened, and it was then 
found not to have been in any material degree caused by the war. 
We have had, I admit, to contend against reverses and disasters j 
and I will venture to say, that those who lamented over them be^ 
cause they disappointed tlieir hopes and wishes for the success of 
their country, and those who lamented over them for the pur- 
pose of depressing the public spirit, were equally unprepared for, 
and little expected, that extraordinary and unfortunate turn which 
the affairs of our allies took at^the opening of the present campaign. 
But having to contend with all these events, we have had besides, 
and I am sorry I am obliged to admit it, to contend with an 
undue performance of stipulations by some of our allies; with a 
dereliction of their engagement by others ; with a complete viola- 
tion of the most solemn treaties by others (as in the case of Spain); 
^nd with an unaccountable and unforeseen change of conduct in 
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otbers, ' from whose exertions, however, in some periods of the 
war, we have derived the greatest advantage — I allude, now, Sir, 
to the conduct of the court of Petersburgh. We have had, Sir, 
all these things to contend with; but can they, with any justice, 
be attributed as crimes to this country ? And is it nothing that, 
in a contest into which we have been forced against our will, we 
have preserved our empire undiminished, maintained our consti- 
tution inviolate, and decreased, or, as the honourable gentleman 
tbinks, destroyed that spirit of jacobinism which originated in, and 
has been supported by France ? But this is not all ; you have 
not only maintained your possessions entire, but have destroyed 
the maritime power, and taken the most valuable maritime pos* 
sessions of your enemy ; and in the course of all the changes and 
revolutions of surrounding nations, you have stood firm and even 
to the confederacy as you entered into it, and did not desert it ia 
the hour of danger, or of peril, even while others were deserting 
you. Are these considerations nothing ? Is ii nothing that, hav- 
ing had to struggle, not for imaginary objects, but for our very 
existence as a free. state, with our commerce marked out as an ob- 
ject of destruction, our constitution threatened, we have preserved 
the one unimpaired, and most materially augmented the other ; 
and, in many particulars, increased our national wealth, as well 
as its glory ? I say, it is thus the matter stands with regard to this 
country ; and yet these are the topics, or at least some of the 
topics, on which the honourable gentleman chooses to say he has 
l^d fair grounds before the house to call upon it to conclude with 
hina (for se his motion would in its spirit indicate), that there i» 
great misconduct in his Majesty's government. 

The honourable gentleman has taken a general view of the af» 
faks of this country ; and I shall, without being too minute, (en- 
deavour to follow him over the outline of his observations. Some 
pfthem I need hardly touch upon, because they have been the 
subjects of repeated discussions in this house, in various stages of 
,the present war. On all those points which were discussed before 
parliament, parliament have determined ; and were 1 to argue 
them again, I could only expect to tire the patience of the houMi 
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with unnecessary repetition : I need therefore, with reference to 
many of the topics insisted upon so vehemently by the honourable 
gentleman to night, only remind the house of what it has already 
done, presuming thet it will not now think otherwise than it has 
thotight already, where no fresh argument, nor any new circum- 
stance has appeared to alter its opinion. Many of the obsena- 
tions, however, of the honourable gentleman, although fallacious 
and inconsistent, I shall take notice of, not on account of their 
force, but of their extraordinary tendency. I hope the honour- 
able gentleman used hasty words, such as may possibly escape a 
person in the heat of speaking, and that he himself considers the 
words that he used of that description — I mean the expression imr 
plying " that he thought our honour was lost and our character 
degraded in the course of the present war, and that by the man- 
ner in which our army had been employed under the present ad- 
ministration." It will be seen, however, when the subject is in»* 
quired into, [hear! hear! from the other side] — the gentlemen 
opposite are anxious to sei^se on a word which is employed to sig- 
nify discussed — ^when the matter then is discussed, it will be seen 
to whom the blame of it is imputable, or rather, it will be proved 
that there is not the least foundation for the charges which the 
honourable gentleman has advanced. An inquiry is demanded ; 
but is it possible that the house could listen to motions of this kind 
every moment some persons thought proper to bring a vague and 
general charge of misconduct? It is enough, that, on general 
grounds of argument and presumption, it can be shewn that there 
is no necessity for supposing any thing wrong. It cAn .never be 
the duty of this house to encourage such a disposition. 

But the honourable gentleman is pleased to revive a phrase 
which was made use of by my right honourable friend*, who, 
with all the excellent qualities which belong to him, is more re- 
markable Jbr the accuracy of his plans than for the measure of a 
sentence, and that the more especially when he happens to speak 
of what relates to his own conduct. He did not mean to say| 

* Mr. Duodas. 
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that he wished to enter into a minute inquiry into every plan 
which he has been concerned in advising ; he meant to profess, 
what he felt, a readiness to defend the measures of administration, 
if any one had a desire to object to any part of such measures : 
not that he thought it would be right that the time of the house 
should be taken up in discussing all the measures of administra- 
tion, one by one, until the whole was examined ; that would be 
an endless task, although I am confident it would be triumphant 
to my right honourable friend. He was ready then, and so he is 
naw, to defend his Majesty's ministers in every measure adopted 
this war, provided somebody imputed any thing that was improper 
to us, and laid some ground which might call for an inquiry. I 
vas therefore a little surprised to find such a construction put 
upon my right honourable friend's declaration as I have heard to- 
night, which was, that he wished from day to day to discuss all 
the measures of administration during the war. I should be glad 
to know what evidence it is of guilt for a man to deny a charge 
which is exhibited against him, and to argue upon the plain un- 
derstanding of it, without any formal inquiry, which can never 
alter the facts that are obvious to all who see and hear ? This is 
the common-place course with which loose charges of this kind 
are attempted, and have for the last hundred years been attempted 
1o be supported upon these opCasions; and they are generally 
maintained with a degree of vehemence in declamation, which is 
proportioned only to their weakness in point of reason. A loose, 
unconnected charge is made ; and then, because those who arc ac- 
cused by it assign reasons why it should not occupy the tin^e of the 
house, the party accused is immediately pronounced guilty. — I do 
not complain of this : the honourable gentleman has many prece- 
dents to plead in favour of this mode of argument, and I am not 
•without some authorities on the part which I take in opposing 
him ; neither is the honourable gentleman to take it for granted, 
that the public will think he is right, because he alleges that 
he is so; nor am I to expect a favourable sentiment in my behalf, 
<m account of what I urge in vindication of ministers : the impar- 
tial part of tlje public will judge from the assertion* of neither. 
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but fairly on facts between both. Let it not be understood, that 
I admit there is any general rule to decide a question like this; 
all that the house can 'do now, is to consider whether they will 
say that whatf they have already done was wrong : that will be the 
case, if they go into a committee to inquire into what they have 
already determined ; for that is the case in most of the points to 
which the honourable gentleman refers. 

The honourable gentleman has alluded to former wars, not oaly 
as to the force employed in them, but also to the expense with 
which they were attended. In the first place, we should consider, 
that, as to the article of expense, that has been in a progressive 
State of advancement for the last forty years; it is found to be so 
in all the common and ordinary affairs of life, and therefore it 
would be an extraordinary thing if the expense of war, which con- 
sists in paying for articles of use in common life, were exempt from 
advancement more than other things are. The army and the 
navy are fed like other men, and most of the expenses of a mih** 
taiy station are like other expenses, formed chiefly on common 
articles of consumption. But what is rather curious is, that the 
honourable gentleman says we have double the force we had in a 
former war to which he alluded, and yet he affects to be surprised 
at the expense being double, although, upon his own reasoning, the 
same force ought to be allowed double the expense. Such is the 
argument of the honourable gentleman, and that is what he calls 
a conclusive argument. The honourable gentlemaiji thinks our 
present military establishment too much ; and yet I have heard 
him, and those with whom he has been in the habit of acting, state 
with some animation, the prodigious exertions which France had 
made in the face of all the powers of Europe who opposed her. 
I have often considered those efforts of the French exaggerated 
pretty much in this house ; but I always thought, and I havjfr 
never attempted to disguise it, that France, from its very state, un»- 
favourable as it was to any useful purpose, had advantages over 
others in the way of raising forces for the support of the war. 
The whole of their revolutionary policy was well adapted to this 
•ud^ and iiow> although the objects whi<^ were pretended to-b^ > 
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in view from that revolution " are gone away, yet it possesses that 
itrength in a considerable degree for the purpose of violojit efforts. 
For the violent principle of taking, without regard cither to jus- 
tice or to policy, still remains in full force ; they are still in a state 
to lay violent hands on any property they can find, for the pur* 
pose they want ; and men they put in requisition wherever they 
are wanted. This has made me feel, and I have repeatedly said, 
that, in respect to sudden efforts to gain their object by force, they 
bave an advantage over every legitimate government in Europe ; 
and therefore it is not a matter of wonder that their exertions have 
sometimes surpassed any that were made under the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth. But although this be the case, will any man tell 
me, that, because France has such means of making great exer- 
tions by violence, we, having to contend with such an enemy, arc 
culpable because their violence is gigantic ; and that it must be 
said that our affairs are ill-directed because we have not had twice 
the success we had in former wars, since we had twice the force 
we had in a former war ? All this is insisted upon, as if the 
French force was not at all augmented ; whereas the very argu« 
ments of the honourable gentleman, and indeed all others on the 
same side with him, have always had for their basis tlie tremen- 
dous force of the French. It is then. asked, what have we done 
in the present war? I would answer, "You have given youi^ 
enemy considerable annoyance, and might have done more, it 
others had adhered to the cause as you have done." There was 
a time when, if the combination had in all its parts been as true 
to its profession, and as steady to the general interest, as it is youi* 
glory to have been, you might have made, in conjunction altoge- 
ther, a formidable attack in the interior of France — there was a 
time when,^ in my opinion, that might have been done ; but it did 
fiot happen that the opportunity was seized as it might have been r 
what then? It will hardly be said that the fault of neglecting i^ 
» imputable to his Majesty's ministers. Why then, under these 
circumstances, and in this condition of things, I would ask, what 
other object had we to look to, but that of endeavouring to dimi- 
«rii the force of the eoemy f I do not mtsan to dwell on this 
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point now, because it is one which the honourable gentleman did 
not dwell upon in his opening, and I am unwilling to take up the 
time of the house in the discussion of matters which are not in- 
sisted upon as those which require to be discussed. But the ho- 
nourable gentleman says, that so many thousand British troops 
went upon an expedition^ and so many thousand British troop$ re- 
turned. Now, upon that point I have to observe, that if you have 
in view an object which you have reason to conceive you are com- 
petent to carry, which it is important for you to carry, which by 
good information you are led to believe you could carry, or upon 
a full view of which there is a chance of success, and that there 
appears no groat risk, and yet you find upon trial you are not able 
to succeed in your point, but can nevertheless, after all, retire 
without loss, I want to know where the great blame is that ought 
to attach to you for such a proceeding, or wherein is the folly of 
your conduct ? This is the utmost that can be said against any 
thing that we have undertaken; and this I am ready to 'maintain 
in the presence of any number of military men in Europe, It is 
not a point of military tactics, but of plain common sense ; and I 
have mentioned this, because I could not avoid feeling a little on 
some of these points. As to the merit of any measures which may 
have been adopted by his Majesty's ministers, I feel it does not 
become me to say much : whatever that merit may be, a very 
large share of it falls to the lot of my right honourable friend* ; 
but if there be any thing to blame, I have only to say, I will not 
admit that all the responsibility shall be exclusively cast on him. 
If there be any ground for criminality or for censure, I beg leave 
to say, that it must be divided among his ISlajesty's ministcJis, and 
that I am ready to take my share ; and therefore the honourable 
gentleman will do well not to select my right honourable friend 
as an individual against whom to direct his objections. I wish 
the public to know, that it is not to one individual, but the whole 
of his Majesty's councils, that censure or applause should be givea 
for any measure that may come before tkem to be judged. 

*Mr. Dundasr 
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Tb€ next point I shall take nioticfe ofy as brought forward by the 
ikOQOurable gentleman, is the state and condition of our allies. He 
bas asked, what were our allies at one time, and what they are 
now ? I consider this as a very important point. He has said, 
that we set out with Spain and Holland for our allies, together with 
a &voarablo disposition to^vards us on the part of Russia, whose 
court had expressed a strong desire of a just conduct to be obsenxd 
towards neutral nations, together with a determined hostility to* 
wards France. Prussia and France were engaged in war before we 
became parties in the contest. Prussia was ready to enter into an aU 
liance with yoy when you were, I will not say led, but forced into 
the war. I will not dwell on the conduct of that power , but I would 
ask, in what part of the government of this country was there to 
be found any blame for the steps which were taken by Prussia upon 
this occasion ? That power stopped short, and got out of the con- 
federacy on a sudden ; but how was that imputable to us ? Tha 
bonpurable gentleman laid great stress on this : and asked, on 
whom we were to look as a perpetual ally ? But if none of them 
are to be regarded, the fiault is none of ours ; we availed ourselves 
of their assistatKe while we could have it : if they have been loss 
tttentive-to their own interest than we have been to them and the^ 
common cause, the blame is not with tis > we did not, nor had we 
the means of entering into their speculations ; our object was to 
preserve good faith, and we did so; and if any of them at any 
time wavered, the concern is theire ; as to the question of honour^ 
ours is entire. — I would ask, whether any man now doubts of the 
propriety of our availing ourselves of the aid of Austria and Prus- 
sia while we could obtain it f As to Spain, I have said already 
what I think of the shameful dereliction of that court ; but that 
power is now in a condition that renders it very improbable 
^at its hostility can be important to this countiy. In a word, 
as for as the question of alliance is applied to us, we have the 
^tisfaction to feel that we have more than once rallied all the 
powers of Europe to make efforts in the common cause, to 
which we have contributed an ample share, and kept good faith 
inviolate. This is the real state of the case» 
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Tht^re is one objection which the honourable gentleman has 
stated to the conduct of his Majesty's ministers, and I admit, if 
there is any ground for it, they ought not only to be censured, 
but this house ought, without any dehcacy, or apprehension for 
the present condition of things, to address his Majesty to dismiss 
them from his service at once; that is, that his Majesty's mi- 
nisters form an obstacle to the attainment of a safe and honour- 
able peace,— *That we are to look for this, more from ourselvcai 
than from our allies, is unqestionably true ; but what peace is it 
that we are to make ? The honourable gentleman says, we have 
no security with regard to our allies : let us suppose, for the sake 
of the argument, that we have not; what then is to follow? That 
we are to try to obtain peace at all events ? Shall we tell Buona- 
parte that we have no confidence in our allies, and that therefore' 
we wish to treat with him for peace ? I say, No ! I say, if I had 
no confidence in our allies, I would not make that humble sup- 
plication for peace.. I would at worst put forward the, best re* 
source of this country to maintain« the contest until we should be 
able to obtain a safe and honourable peace ; and I am persuaded 
that cringing for it is not the way to obtain an honourable peace* 
Having said this, I will add, by the way, that when gentlemen 
talk of peace, I cannot persuade myself they mean any but a safe 
and honourable one 5 and yet to bring forward into debate, in this 
house, topics which are calculated to impress upon ourselves at 
home, and our enemies abroad, an idea that we are distressed, 
and that we distrust our government, I cannot help thinking is a 
mode but ill adapted to the accomplishment of that oljject. It 
was indeed, if the house adopted this motion, the way to make the 
people distrust, and our enemies depise, our government. As to 
the conduct of our ally the emperor, I will repeat what I had oc- 
casion to state on a former night. I said, I had no idea, that, pre- 
vious to the battle of Marengo j there was any intention on behalf 
of his Imperial Majesty to enter on a renewal of negociation with 
France, separately and distinctly. I did distinctly state, that at 
and from that period the First Consul of France made some pro- 
posals for that purpose ; that^ previous to the battle of Mafengo^ 
4 
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there wds a proposal made to his Imperial Majesty, but that thor« 
was not any disposition shewn in the whole of that time, in the 
court of Vienna, to make a separate peace. ' I do declare that I 
believe we have the whole intelligence that belongs to that subject, 
nor have I the least distrust of the sincerity of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty in refusing to enter into a separate negociation. Since that 
time we have assurances from the court of Vienna^ of the most 
'rigid adherence to the same principle of refusal to enter into a se- 
parate negociation, and to pursue the same plan as that on which 
that refusal was founded. I stated this the other night to come 
up to the 4th of November : I am able now to carry the same in- 
telligence to a later period by a few days, that is up to the 9th of 
November. I have no reason to distrust the sincerity of the pro- 
fessions of his Imperial Majesty, as conveyed by that intelligence. 
So stands that part of the case upon our alliance with Austria. 
But I know also, that great and extraordinary exertions have been 
made. I should add, that I will not make myself a guarantee 
for what may hereafter happen ; 1 will not be answerable, for I 
cannot prophesy what ^ew events may happen^ or whether any op 
what over-ruling necessity may change either the conduct or the 
councils of the court of Vienna. 1 can only say, that as far as I 
have known, and I have no reason to distrust my information, the 
court of Vienna is hitherto explicit. If I should be disappointed 
in my expectation, I can only say I cannot htlp it ; but hitherto 
I have no reason to think I shall. The question tbercfore is, 
what is prudent for us to db in the prosecution of this contest ? I 
say,the wisest course we can take is to preserve the character that 
we have for honour and good faith, on which may yet d^end the 
jKifety of Europe. 

I should now come, in order, to the parenthesis of the honour- 
able gentleman on the state of our constitution. But, first, for 
the sake of connexion on the subject of our allies, I will say a 
word or two respecting the Emperor of Russia. Concerning the 
embargo, to which the honourable gentleman has alluded, though 
I have received no information on the subject, I am disposed to 
Wieve the intellij;encc true ; particularly as we know that not 

Yo;,. IV. K - 
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long ago a similar measure was adopted ; an embargo was laid oi^ 
and taken off in a few days — a circumstance by no means unlikely 
to take place on the present occasion. Whatever may have dic- 
tated this rash and precipitate step, this much I can say, that nor 
thing on the conduct of this government ever gave any cause why 
the magnanimity of the Emperor Paul should so suddenly have 
been withdrawn from the confederacy, in which his co-operation 
must have been attended with bo much benefit to Europe ; and 
that no ground of difference has ever existed between the two go- 
vernments in any points, upon which any variety of opinions can 
take place in this country. 

And nolV 1 come to observe upon the state of our constitutioi^i 
as it was alluded to by the honourable gentleman. It is a point 
on which I feel it would be improper for me to say much, for it 
has been discussed over and over again in this house. I contend 
that provisions have been adopted for the preservation of the con- 
stitution, which, but for such provisions, would have been destroy- 
ed, and the honourable gentleman would not to-night have been in 
this house to expatiate upon these topics, nor should I have berii 
here to answer him. As to the influence of the crown, I will 
only say, that its increase is a topic often resorted to for the pur- 
poses of declamation ; but I can hardly think that any man ever 
seriously regards it as matter for alarm ; but even supposing it 
to be increasing, which I deny, there certainly is no necessity 
for going into a committee of the whole house to consider 
of the state of the nation; in order to consider of that subject, 
there is, if necessary, a much more compendious way of arriving 
at it. 

The next point to which the honourable gentleman adverted, 
was that of the statement of finance and the internal state of the 
country, particularly the price of corn. As to the corn, I find the 
honourable gentleman wishes to inculcate this as an established 
principle, that the war is the principal cause of the high price of 
provisions, for which he stated three causes ; the increase of tbe 
consumption, arising frgm waste partly of the army and navy ; 
thp increase of expense, from importation ; and the influence that 
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:thc issue of paper has occasioned, which has arisen from the stop, 
page of the Bank from payment in specie. These were ,the points, 
and the last was the principal one on which he dwelt. Now, 
"Upon each of these I shall make some general observations ; but 
AS I did on the first day of the session, so I shall at the present cao* 
ment, avoid detail upon these topics, partly because a minuteness 
in general is dry and tedious, and partly because I speak in the 
iiearing of many who have better juilgraents than I have, especially 
^n the subject of paper inoney. The pj-eliminary observations are, 
«lbat there js wasXe in the consumption of the array and navy; 
jthere is great expense in importation from abroad ; and there is a 
-depreciation J n the relative value of the circulating medium by the 
increase of the paper. First, I will observe, that all these causes 
^re not peculiar to the present year ; for, many of tht;u have been 
stated to exist in as gi:e^t, and some of them in a greater degree 
^tlian they do at present. In the years 1798 and 1799j we had a 
greater number of military forces than we have at present ; and as 
to the stoppage of the payn^eut of the bank, that stop))age has 
^aken place for some time, and the difference between the paper 
jcirculating medium of that time and the present is very iuconsider- 
nble. As to the taxes, which are supposed most to operate to 
raise the price of articles, there are none of them that bear Jiard 
jupon the farn[icr, and can therefore have no immediate effeot qn 
,the price of cora. None of tliese can have been the great cayse 
of the high price of provisions, because, when these w.ere ^t thc;ir 
Jieight, provisions .wc^e infinitcjy jcheapex than tfcey afe^t present ; 
O^or can the war be the cause of , the price, because the taxes haj^e 
Jbeen felt as severely as they are now, (within about 4C0,000/, 
^hich was added last year,) and yet the high price of provisions 
was not known w4ien all these jcayses ppejat,ed. 

Here Mr- Pitt took a. view of jt^ie beneficial effects of the land-tax 
redemption bill, .the operation ,of the sinkipg fund, and the policy 
of raising supplies within the year, a.s had been done by the assessed 
taxes and the income bill, which he 'considered indeed as a solid 
jsystem of finance, but whith he did not apprehend would become 
jperpetual in time of peace, as the honourable gentleman had stated, 
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for it was capable of lYiodification as it now stood i and it would 
perhaps be prudent, after a given interval of ^eace, to relax it^ 
present exaction; it would otherwise in soi[ne respects change 
its character, being only a war tax : however, opportunities would 
occur hereafter to consider these topics. As to exchequer bills, he 
had to observe, that they ought no^ to be considered as currency, 
except such of them as were of short dates. It was much talked 
of, that the exchequer bills were a mass of paper which was inju- 
rious to the publics but this year they had been circulated at a 
premium, instead of a discount, wh^ch they usually were at ; this, 
Jie contended, proved beyond dispute that the market was not, a^ 
the honourable gentleman contended, overstocked with a circur 
lating medium, fjr if that were so, these bills could not possibly 
be at a premium, they must of necessity be at a discount : froin 
these points the honourable gentleman had given a general state of 
the Bnance of the country. He did not conceive that this was a 
time for going into a minute detail upon this subject; and he 
thonght the house would feel no difficulty in deciding that it was 
not necessary to go into a committee on the state of the nation, in 
order to inquire into these things; fo^* many of them had already 
not only been discussed generally, but particularly, and very much 
in detail, in a ccmmittH* of the whole house; various resolutions 
Jiad been founded on them, and there had not been offered in thi^ 
discussion any thing that ought to change the sentiments of the 
house upon the subject. 

But the honourable gentleman had made one observation 
which merited particular attention : he had stated, by way of 
alternative, that either the present system must continue, and 
the bank payment in specie remain suspended (which he said 
would by and by ruin the country altogether), or else the 
bank shoyld resume its payments in cash, and then it would be 
impossible to continue the cortest. Now this was a dilemma in 
which he hoped the house would never find this country. He 
hoped and trusted that we were neither reduced to the one nor'th^ 
other of these two points, but that we should be able to continue 
that system by which we had hitherto avoided danger, and that we 
we^e far from being under any necessity of changing it : ^or did hf 
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, believe the house would adopt any such doctrine as this ; they would^ 
on the contrary^ explode it, for the tendency of it was to proclaim 
to the enemy our inability to continue the contest, in which our 
existence as a free nation was at itake. A feeling Mas always 
ready to manifest itself on the consideration of this subject, which 
required no aid from the eloquence of any man ; the bare state- 
ment of it was sufficient. In one word) the motion of the honour- 
able gentleman contained a naked proposition, which was this — 
" Whether the house would now, wilhot reason, abandon a pro»- 
position which they had so often, and with the best reason, 
adopted, and uniformly acted upon?" ' As to the calculation of 
the probable expense of continuing the war, he should not now 
go into it ; he was of opinion that it could not be materially 
different from that which attended it the last year; nor Was this 
any thing of a reason forgoing into a Committee on the state of th» 
nation. 

I therefore submit> Mr. Pitt continued, that, upon the whole of 
^vhat has been laid before the house to-night, I have said enough to 
satisfy it, that upon none of the grounds stated by the honourable 
gentleman is he justified in calling upon this house to institute an 
inquiry into the state of the nation ; that much of what the houour- 
nble gentleman has stated to*.night arises out of matter which has 
been discussed over and over again, and well decided ; that his facts 
are misplaced ; and that, as far as he proceeds on reasoning, his rca« 
uoning is fallacious : and therefore do I conclude, that there is no just 
ground laid before you for a committee to inquire into the'state of 
the nation. That is the general ground of opposition which I state 
on the one hand ; — on the other, I say that the internal state of 
the country requires your attention in a special manner to other 
topics, and that your tin^e ought not to be consumed in unneces- 
sary discussions upon points which lead to no practical conclu- 
sion ; that you will have a committee up stairs, which will take due 
care of the most immediate interests of the country at this impor- 
tant crisis i that this motion leads to no immediate or remote ad« 
▼antage ; that it may do mischief, by holding out encouragement 
to the enemy, and by cau&ing^a diffidence, if not despondency, in 
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tLc people of this country, by teaching thim to suspect that there 
is somelhing in the state of the nation which is alarming — ^for which 
there is no foundation. For all these reasons I do give my dccideJ 
opposition to this motion. 

The motion was negatived ; 

Ayes 57 

Noes . . , . 157 



. Fthruary 2, 1801. 

t>£BATE on the address of thanks to his Majesty for his most gradoo* 
Speech* on opening the session. 

Hie address being moved by Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, and secoodcd by 
Afr. Cornwallid, 

Mr. Grey proposed the following amendment :— . 

<< And that this house will proceed with all possible dispatch ter make such 
mquiries into the general state of the nation, but more especially into the 
conduct of the war, and into our relations with foreign powers, as may enable 
us to offer to his Majesty such advice as we may think most conducive to the 
honour of his crowti, and the general interests of his people. 

<< And further, to assure his Majesty, that if, owing to any unjust and un- 
reasonable pretensions on the part of the enemy, peace cannot be obtained on 
such terms as are consistent with security ; if the representations which his 
Majesty has directed to be made to the court of Petersburgh, in consequence 
of the outrages committed against the ships, property, and persons of his sub- 
jects, have not received that reparation which the nature of the case requites ; 
and if the diff*erences which appear unhappily to 'have arisen between his 
Majesty and the other Northern Powers, arc of a nature which presses for im- 
mediate decision ; and the impossibility of any equitable adjustment rienders 
new and more extended wars inevitable, we will give his Majesty every sup- 
port which the means of the country can afford; in the just hope and confi* 
dence that his Majesty's paternal care for the welfare of his people will induce 
him to take such measures as shall prevent henceiorward a calamitous waste 
of their remaining strength and resources, either by improvident and ineffec* 
tual projects or by general negligence and profusion ; and shall ensure a wise 
and vigorous administration of their affairs, under the unexampled difficulties ui 
which they arc now involved." 

* See next page. 
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i/t%. Pitt then rose: 

Sir, in rising to make some observations upon what has fallen 
from the honourable gentleman,f I cannot avoid noticing a curi- 
ous proposition which he advanced in the early part of his speech, 

*'*My Lords and GcntUmeHy 

** At a crisis so important to the int^csfs of my people, I derive great sa- 
tisfaction from being enabled, for the first time, to avail myself of the advice 
and assistance of the pariiament of my United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

^This memorable zra, dlninguished by the accomplishment of a measure 
calculated to augment and consolidate the strength and resources of the em« 
pire, and to cement more closely the interests and affections of my subjects, 
will, I trust, be equally marked by that vigour, energy, and firmness, which 
tliecircuniistances oif o'lir present situation peculiariy require. 

''The unfortunate course x>f events on the continent, and the consequences 
which mnst be ^ected to result from it, cannot fail to be matter of anxiety 
a!id concern to all who have a jlist feeiitfg for the security and independence 
of Europe. 

*< Your astonishment, as well as your regret, must be excited by the con- 
duct of those powers, whose attention, at such a period, appears to be more 
engaged in endeavours to weaken the naval force of the British empire, which 
has hitherto opposed so powerful an obstacle to the inordinate ambition of 
France, than in concerting the means of mutual defence against their common 
Knd increasing dangeh 

** The representations which I directed to be made to the court of Peters- 
burgh, in consequence of the outrages conimitted against the ships, property, 
atid persons of my subjects, have been treated with the utmost disrespect ; and 
&e proceedings 6f which I complained have been aggravated by subsequent 
acts of injustice and violence. 

" Under these circumstances, a convention has been concluded by that court 
^th those of Copenhagen and Stockholm, the object of which, as avowed by 
one of the contracting parties, is to renew their former engagements for esta- 
blishing, by force, a new code of maritime law, inconsistent with the rights 
and hostile to the interests of this coimtry. 

** In this dtuation, I could not hesitate as to the conduct which it became me 
to pursue. I have taken the earliest measures to repel the aggressions of this 
hostile confederacy, and to support those principles which are essential to the 

t Mr. Grey. 
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and which he repeated tOA'ards the conclusion of it, hut with lost 
confidence, viz. that the minority in this house, in point of fact, 
speak the sense of the majority of the people. Upon what ground 



maintenance of our naval strength, and which are grounded on the system of 
public laws, so long established and recognized in Europe. 

*< 1 have, at the same time, given sue!) assurances as manifest my di.<posi- 
Cioa to renew my ancient relations with those powers, whenever it cas be doii4 
consistently with the honour of my crown, and with a just regard to th«> 
safety of my subjects. You will, I am persuaded, omit nothing on your part 
that eaa afford me the most vigorous and effectual support in my firm deter- 
minatioQ to maintain, to the utmost, against every attack, the naval rights and 
the interests of my empire, 

•* GintUmen of the House of Commons , 

'< I have directed the estimates for the several branches of the public service 
to be laid before you i deeply as I lament the continued necessity «f adding t« 
Hie burdens of my people, I am persuaded you will feel with me the import- 
Vice of ^oviding effectual means for those exertions which are indispensably 
requisite for the honour and security of the country* 
*< My Lord* and GaitUmen, 

• '< I am confident that your deliberations will be uniformly directed to thf, 
f reat object of improving the benefits of that happy Union, which, by the bles- 
«Bg of Providence, has now been effected ; and of promoting, to the utmost^ 
the prosperity of every part of my dominions^^ 

** You will, I doubt not, resume the inquiries which were so diligently pro- 
secuted in the last session of parliament, as to the best means of relieving my* 
subjects from the pressure of the present high price of provisions ; and of pre- 
venting, as far as it can be done by human foresight, the recurrence of similar 
difficulties. In these endeavours, and in every measure that can contribute te 
the happiness of my people, the great end of all my wishes, you may be as:»ured 
^ my cordial concurrence. 

* «* You may rely on my availing myself of the earliest opportunity which shall 
afford a project of terminating the present contest, on grounds consistent with 
our security and honour, and with the mainten^ce of those essential rights 9ft 
which our naval strength must always principally depend. 

' • <* It will afford me the truest and most heartfelt satisfaction, whenever xht 
di^sition of our enemies shall enable me> thus to restore to the subjects of mf 
Vnited Kingdom the blessings of peace, and thereby, confirm and augmentf 
those advantages which result from our internal situation, and which, even 
under all the difiiculties of war, have carried to so great an extent the agri- 
culture, manufacture!, conunerce, and revenue of the country." 

3 
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the honoimtble gentleman has made that assertion, I am utterly 
incapable of guessing ; but if it be true, e\(:Ty one of those great 
and honourable efforts by which,. in the course of nine yt'ars, wc 
have secured the independence and exalied the character of this 
country, which have enabled us to withstand the dangeYs and vi- 
cissitudes of this most arduous contest, which have afforded the 
means of security to Europe, at the same time that they have hi** 
therto saTed this country from the calamities which have visited 
almost all the rest of the globe — ^if, I say, the honourable gentle- 
man's proposition be true, then all these noble efforts have been 
made for nine years, not only without the consent, but against the 
opinion of a majority of this house and of this country. Before 
the honourable gentleman can establish that proposition, he must 
convince the majority that they ought now to act in direct oppo- 
sition to every principle upon which their conduct has hitherto 
been founded ; and I confess I do not expect that he will succeed 
in such an attempt. I do not believe there are any among us who 
sat in this house in the last session of parliament, who do not re- 
collect the discussions which took place upon every subject which 
ttit; honourable gentleman has commented upon in his speech, (ex- 
cept one, which forms the more immediate question before the 
house, and to which 1 shall come by-and-by ;) I do not believe, I 
say, that any of these gentlemen can lightly forget the opinions 
which they formed, and the principles upon which they acted. I 
do not believe. Sir, (being one of those who think as highly as my 
honourable friends who moved and seconded the motion for th« 
address, of that important measure which has consolidated the 
strength of the empire), that these honourable gentlemen whom we 
have this day, for the first time, the happiness of seeing among us, 
will disappoint the sanguine expectations that we formed of bene- 
fits to result from that important event. I am sui-e they have 
brought with them the same zeal, and the same principles which 
Have supported us against an host of enemies. These gentlemen 
have had, in another place, the severe duty imposed upon them of 
contending with jacobinism on their own soil, and I am sure they 
would not wi«h to infuse that timidity into us, the least mixture of 
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which would have been certain ruin to them. Whatever may be 
the confident language which the honourable gentleman may think 
proper to use upon this occasion, I cannot but believe that the 
present is a proper time for the discussion of that great /i^jip im- 
portant question which is prepared for us by events, which wa 
could not control, but which we must meet. 

The honourable gentleman has, in the course of his speech, in* 
troduced several topics, ^^hich, he says, have been frequently dis- 
cussed before, and which he expressess his hope \s\\\ again be in* 
vestigated. Upon both these grounds, I am not disposed to 
trouble the house at length, upon any of these subjects, at pre- 
sent. There is, indeed, but one new question before the house, 
I mean that which has been announced to us in his Majesty's 
most gracious speech from the throne, respecting our differences 
with the Northern powers. Sir, I must confess, that the manner 
in which the honourable gentleman has treated every part of this 
subject, has really filled me with astonishment, both wheh I con* 
sider the general plan of his speech, and the particular statement! 
into which he went in support of his argument. The honourable 
gentleman thought it right, in the first place, to express his doubts 
of the justice of our claim with respect to neutral vessels ; and in 
the next place (which appeared to me fully as singular) to-oues- 
tion the importance of the point now at issue. But though the 
honourable gentleman seemed disposed to entertain doubts on 
points upon which I believe there, is hardly another man to bo 
found in this country who would hesitate for a moment, yet there 
were other points upon which his mind appeared to be free from 
doubt, and his opinion completely made up. If, after a full dis- 
cussion of this question, it should appear that the claim which this 
country has made is founded on the clearest and most indisputable 
justice — if it should be proved that our greatness, nay, our very 
existence as a nation, and every thing that has raised us to the 
exalted situation which we hold, depends upon our possessing and 
exercising this— if, I say, all this should be proved in the most 
satisfactory manner, still the honourable gentlem&n is prepared 
ieriously to declare in this bouse, that such are the circumstances 
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in which we stand, that we ought publicly and explicitly to state 
to the vvjrld that we are unequal to the contest, and that we must 
quietly give up for ever an untjuestionable right, and one upon 
\vLich not only our character, but our very existence as a mari. 
thtie power depends. This is the conduct which the honourabi* 
gentleman advises us to pureue at once, without determining, with- 
out investigating, whether it is compatible with our safety. I 
really find much difficulty, Sir, in reconciling this language to that 
sort of spirit which the honourable gentleman talks of in another 
part of his speech, in which he says, he is far from wishing to 
make the country despond. — [Mr. Grey here said across the table, 
that he had been misunderstood.] — Sir, I am staling what the ho- 
nourable gentleman said, and I shall be hnppy to find that he did 
not mean what he said. 

I shall BOW, Sir, endeavour to follow the honourable gentle- 
man through his argument, as far as I can recollect it, upon the 
important question of the Northern Confederacy. In following 
the order which he took, I must begin with his doubts, and end 
with his certainties ; and I cannot avoid observing, that the ho- 
nourable gentleman was singularly unfortunate upon this subject, 
for he entertained doubts where there was not the slightest ground 
for hesitation ; and he contrives to make up his mind to absolute 
certainty, upon points in which both argument and fact are de- 
cidedly against him. That part of the question upon which the 
honourable gentleman appears to be involved in doubt, is with re- 
spect to the justice of our claim in regard to neutral vessels. In 
commenting upon this part of the subject, the honourable gen- 
tleman gave us a lesson in politics, which is more remarkable for 
its soundness than its novelty, viz. that a nation ought not to en- 
force a claim that is not founded in justice, and that nothing 
would be found to be consistent with true policy that was not con- 
formable to strict justice. I thought, huwcver, I heard the ho- 
nourable gentleman in another part of his speech, where he was 
arguing the question of the expediency and propriety of our ncgo- 
(cfating a separate peace with France, contend that no considora* 
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tionofgood faith to Austria ought to prevent us from entering 
into such a negociatiou. — [Mr. Grey said, he had not laid that 
down as a principle, but merely with respect to the circum- 
stances under which we stood with regard to Austria.] — 
I am glad to hear the honourable gentleman contradict me, 
but I certainly understood him to say so. I am also glad to find^ 
that when the issue of fact is found against him, he has no de- 
murrer in reserve upon the principle. Upon the justice, how* 
ever, of our claim, the honoujable gentleman states himself to be 
wholly in doubt. There is, Sir, in general, a degree of modesty 
in doubting, that conciliates very much, and a man is seldom in-* 
clined to bear hard upon an antagonist whose attack does not ex* 
ceed the limits of a doubt. But, Sir, when a gentleman doubti 
that which has been indisputably established for more than a cen- 
tury — when he doubts that which has been an acknowledged 
principle of law in all the tribunals of the kingdom, which arc 
alone competent to decide upon the subject, and which parlia- 
ment has constantly known them to act upon — when he doubts 
principles which the ablest and wisest statesmen have uniformly 
adopted — I say, Sir, the doubt that calls in question principles so 
established, without oflfering the slightest ground for so doings 
shews a great deal of that pert presumption which, as often a» 
modesty, leads to scepticism. I wish to ask every gentleman in 
the house whether it has not been always known that such was 
the principle upon which our courts were acting from the com« 
mencement of the presetit war up to the moment that I am speak- 
ing ? I ask whether that principle has not been maintained in 
every war ? Let me at the same time ask, whether, in the course 
of the speeches of the gentlemen on the other side of the house, 
any one topic of alarm has been omitted, which either fact could 
furnish, or ingenuity supply ? I believe I shall not be answered 
in the negative, and yet I believe I may safely assert, that it never 
occurred to any one member to increase the difficulties pf th« 
country by stating a doubt upon the question of right; and it 
will be a most singular ciixumstatice, that the honourable gentle** 
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plan and liis friends, should only have begun to doubt when our 
enemies are ready to begin to combat. But though I have heard 
doubts expressed upon a subject on vhich it appeared to rae that 
a doubt could hardly have entejed the mind of an Englishman, I 

' have not heard one word to shew on what ground there can exist 
a doubt upon the justice of our claim — a claim which, until this 
house decides the contrary, I shall consider as part of the law of 
the land ; for I consider the maritime law, aqd the law of nations, 
as acted upon in our courts, to be part of the law of the land* 
I speak in the presence of some learned gentlemen who f^re con- 
versant in the practice of the courts to which I allude, and who, 
I am sure, will contradict me if I state that which is incorrect. 
I ask any of these learned gentlemen, whether they would sutler 
the principle, upon which our claim rests, to be called in question 
in any of their courts? Hjit when we come to consider this 
question as applying to the contest in which we may be engaged, 
there are 90 many considerations that are decisive upon the bub- 
j<»ct, that I am really convinced by the manner in which the 
honourable gentleman treated it, that hij doubts have all arisen 
from his not having looked into the question. 

There are two ways in which this subject is to be considered ; 
the first is, what has been the general law of nations upon this 
subject, independent of any particular treaties which may hav'e 
been made ? The next is, how far any precise treaties affect it, 
with regard to the particular powers who are the objects of tho 
present dispute? With respect to the law of nations, I know 
that the principle upon which we are now acting, and tor which 
I am now contending, has been universally admitted and acted 
upon, except in cases where it has been restrained or modified by 
particular treaties between different states. And here 1 must ob- 
eerve, that the honourable gentleman has fallen into the same 
^rror whicK coristitutes the great fallacy in the reasoning of the 
advocates for the Northern powers, namely, that every excep- 
tion from the general law by a particular treaty, proves the law 

' to be as it is stated in that treaty ; whereas the very circumstance 
fpf making an exception by treaty, proves what the general law of 
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nations would be, if no such treaty were made to modify or altpr 
it. The honourable gentleman alludes to the treaty made be- 
tween this country and France in the year 1787> known by the 
name of the commercial treaty. In that treaty it certainly was 
stipulated, that in the event of Great Britain being engaged in a 
' war, and France being neutral, bhe should have the advantage 
now claimed, and vice versa; but the honourable gentleman 
confesses that he recollects that the very same ol)jcction was made 
ftt that time, and was fully answered, and that it was clearly 
proved, that no part of our stipulation in that treaty tended to a 
dereliction of the principle for which we are now contending, 
Besides, when it is considered how for the interests of this coun- 
try can be implicated in a naval war in which France is neutral, 
it will not afford any proof either that we considered the principle 
as unimportant, or that we gave it up. I could, without in the 
slightest degree weakening the cause which I am endeavouring to 
support, give to the honourable gentleman all the benefit he can 
possibly derive from the commercial treaty with France, and 
from particular treaties with other states, and I should be glad to 
know what advantage he could derive from such an admission. 
If he could shew treaties with any given number of states, still, 
if there were any state in Europe with whom no such treaty was 
in existence, with that state the law pf nations, such as I am nojiv 
contending for, must be in full force. Still more, it will be al- 
lowed to me, that if there is any nation that has forborne to \>c a 
party of these treaties, that maintained this principle and has ea- 
forced its rights ; \n such a case, no inference that can be drawn 
from treaties with other powers, can have any weight. The ut- 
most the hononourable gentleman could argue, and even in that I 
.^1o not think he would be founded injustice, would be this — th^, 
if there was no general consent with respect to the principles, par- 
ticular treaties ought to serve as a guide in other cases. But 
what will the honourable gentleman say, if, instead of my stating 
an imaginary case, I give to him this short answer, that with 
every one of the three Northern powers with whom we are at 
present in dispute, ipdependent of the la\y of nations, of ppr 
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uniform practice, and of the opinions of our courts, we have the 
strict letter of engagements by which they are bound to us? — What 
will he say, if I shew, that their present conduct to uSj is as 
much a violation of positive treaties with us, as it is of the law of 
nations ? With respect to Denmark and Sweden, nobody here, 
I am sure, has to learn that the treaties of 1661 and 1670 are 
DOW ia full force, and nobody can read those treaties without see- 
ing that the right of carrying enemies' property is .completely 
given up. With regard to Russia, the right of this country never 
was given by us. It undoubtedly was very much discussed 
during the time that the treaty of commerce with Russia was nc- 
gociating ; but I will not rest my argument upon negative evi- 
dence. In the convention signed between Great Britain and 
Russia at the commencement of the present war, the lattti* 
bound herself not merely to observe this principle by a convention, 
(not d<.ne away, unless we have unjustly commenced hostililiei 
against her), but she engaged to use her efforts to prevent neutral 
powers from protecting the commerce of Fi-ancc on the seas or in 
the pons of France, Laying aside then every other ground upon 
jv'hich I contend that the principle I am now maintaining is sup- 
ported, still I say, that the treaties with these three powers, Russia, 
Sweden, :ind Denmark, are now in full force, and I ask, whether 
it is possible to suggest any one ground, upon which it can be 
contended that these powers are released from their engagements 
to us ? So much for the justice of the claim. 

I will not, Sir, take up much more of the time of the house, 
because there will be papers laid before the house which will place 
the subject in a clearer point of view than can be done in the 
course of a debate : — but I must say, that with regard to these 
powers the case does not stop here. What will the honourable 
gentleman say if I shew him, that in the course of the present 
war,' both Denmark and Sweden have distinctly expressed their 
readiness to agree in that very principle, against which they are 
disposed to contend, and that they made acknowledgments to us 
for not carrying the claim so far as Russia was disposed to carry 
jt? What will the honourable gentleman say, if I shew him thatr 
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Sweden, who in the year 1780 agreed to tbe aimed neutrality, 
has since then been at war jierself, and then acted upon a princi- 
ple directly contrary to that which she agreed to in the year 1780, 
and to that upon which she is now disposed to act ? In the war be- 
tween Sweden and Russia, the former distinctly acted upon that very 
principle for which we are now contending. What will the ho- 
nourable gentleman say, if I shew him that in the last autumn, 
Denmark, with her fleets and arsenals at our mercy, entered into 
a solemn pledge not again to send vej^scls with convoy, until the 
principle was settled ; ancl that, notwithstanding this solemn 
pledge, this state has entered into a new ccmvention, similar to 
that whioh was agreed to in 1780? One of the engagements of 
that treaty is, that' its stipulations are to be maintained' by force 
of arms. Here then is a nntion bound to us by treaty, and who has 
recently engaged not even to send a convoy until the point should 
he determined, that tells us she has entered into an engagement, 
by which she is bound to support that principle by force of arms, 
Is tliis, or is it not, war? Is it not that which, if we had not 
heard the honourable gentleman this night, would lead a man to 
think he insulted an Englishman by questioning his feelings upon 
the subject ? But, Sir, when all these circumstances are accom- 
panied by anndments, prepared at a period of the ^ear when 
they think they have time for preparation without being exposed 
to our navy, his Majesty informs you, that these courts ha*'e 
avowed the principles of the treaty of 1780, known by the name 
of the armed neutmlity ; but then the honourable gentleman says, 
** we do not know the precise terms of the present treaty, and 
therefore we ought to take no steps until we are completely ap^ 
prized of its contents.'' It is true, we do not know the exact 
terms of the treaty; but I should think if we demand to know, 
whether they bavc made engagements which we consider as /hostile 
to our interests, and they tell us they have, but do pot fell us 
what exceptions are made in our favour, we are not, I should 
think, bound to guess them, or to give them credit for them until 
they are shewn to us. How far would the honourable gentleman 
push his argument ? Will he say, that we ought to wait quictlj 
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for the treaty, that we ought to take no step, until we have read 
it [>aragraph by paragraph, and that then we should acknowledge 
to those powers that we are now dispirited and not prepared to 
dispute the point? Does he mean that we should give them 
time to assemble all their forces and enable them to produce 
iomething like a substitute for the fallen navy of France ? Is this 
the conduct which the honouitible gentleman would recommend 
to the adoption of this country ? Are we jto wait till we see the 
article itself, until we see the seal to the contract of our destruc- 
tion, before we take any means to insure our defence? 

Sir> I will not trouble the house any longer upon the question 
of right, I come now to the question of expedience, and upon 
this part of the subject the honourable gentleman is not so much 
in doubt. The question is, whether we are to permit the navy of 
our enemy to be supplied and recruited-^whether we are to suffer 
. blockaded forts to be furnished with warlike stores and provisions 
"•—whether we are to suffer neutral nations, by hoisting a flag 
«pon a sloop, or a fishing boat, to convey the treasures of South 
America to the harbours of Spain, or the naval stores of the 
Baltic to Brest or Toulon? Are these the propositions which 
gentlemen mean to contend for ? I really have heard no argu- 
ment upon the subject, yet. [Mr. Sheridan and Dr. Laurence 
entered the house together, and sat down upon the opposite bench.] 
I suppose I shall be answered by-and-hy, as I see there is an 
tccession of new members to the confederacy, who will, I have 
no doubt, add to the severity and to the length of the contest. I 
would ask. Sir, has there been any period since we have been a 
naval country, in which we have not acted upon this principle? 
The honourable gentleman talks of the destruction of the naval 
power of France, but does he really believe that her marine would 
have been decreased to the degree that it now is, if, during the 
%vhole of the war, this very principle had not been acted upon ? 
and if the commerce of France had not been destroyed, does he 
believe that, if the fraudulent system of neutrals had nyt been 
prevented, her navy would not have been in a very different 
VOL, ly. J, 
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situation from that in which it now is ? Does he not know that 
the naval preponderance, which we have hy these means acquired, 
has given security to this country, and has more than •nee afford- 
ed chances for the salvation of Europe? In the wreck of the 
continent, and the disappointment of our hopes there^ what has 
been the security of this country, but its naval preponderance ? — • 
and if that were once gone, the spirit olf the country would go 
with it. If we had tio other guide, if we had nothing else to ]o#k 
to but the experience of the present war, that alone proves, not 
the utility, but the necessity of maintaining a principle so impor- 
tant to the power, and even to the existence of this country. 

There was something rather singular in the manner in which the 
honourable gentleman commented upon, and argued from, the 
destruction of the naval power of France : he says, her marioe 
is nov^ so much weakened, that we may now relinquish the 
means by which we have so n^^rly destroyed it ; and, at the very 
same moment, he holds out the terrors of an invasion of Ireland* 
The honourable gentleman says, ^' We are not now, as we were in 
the year 1780, shrinking from the fleets of France and Spain in 
the channel :" but, if that was our only excuse for not asserting 
the principle in the year 1780, we have not now, happily for this 
country, the same reason for not persisting in our rights ; and the 
question now is, whether, with increased proofs of the necessity 
of acting upon that principle, and with increased means of sup- 
porting it, we are for ever to give it up ? 

As to the necessity of making inquiries into charges which are, 
to be exhibited against any part of the conduct of administration, 
^nd which are to be founded upon a review of their past conduct, 
it is announced by the honourable gentleman, that we are to have 
them laid before us. We shall have opportunity of discussing 
them abundantly : none of them touch thp point which is now be* 
fore us; for the amendment, as it stands, would only be embar- • 
rassed by reference to these topics, I think the amendment cal- 
culated to obstruct the proceedings of this country, on which its 
lafcty depends. Many other topics alluded to by the honourafble 
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-gentleman are important, but they are so only in a secondary de- 
gree. I think the question of right in dispute between us and the 
confederated powers, so eminently important, that it claims, at 
this hour, the Undivided attention of this house. As to what has 
been said on other topics, of the censures which ought to be cast 
on the counsel we have had any ^hare in giving, for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, I have the Consolation of knowing what they are 
likely to be, from a recollection of what they have repeatedly 
been-^hat they will most probably be put in the same way, and 
"will admit t>f being answered in the same way, .as they have been 
already answered as often as they were brought forward, and I 
xrannot help flattering* myself with the same success. I hope also 
that the public will feel, as they have repeatedly felt^ that the cala- 
mities which have overspread Europe, and which have aflfected, to 
la. Certain degree, this country, though much less than any other, 
tid.ve not been owing to any defect on our part> but that we have 
pursued principles best calculated for the welfare of human so- 
ciety, the nature and effect of which have been frequently com- 
mented upon by those who have opposed, and by those who have 
unpported these principles, and with whom I have had the honour 
to act^ and still have the honour of acting; on which, I say, (he 
pow^, the security, the honour of this nation has depended, and 
^hich, I trusty the perseverance and firmness of parliament and the 
Station will not cease to pursue, while his Majesty's servants dis» 
charge their duty. 

Mr Gttj^t asKndme&t was irtgatived i 

Ayes .... 6| 
Noes . . • • %ii 

4|ai the address Was then }mt and carried. 
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The order of the day being read, the House resolved itself into a. Committee 
of Ways and Means ; — when Mr. Pitt rose and addressed the Chairman (Mr. 
Bragge) to the following effect: 

Sir, in submitting to the, house the statement of the provisions 
which are proposed to be made for the service of the present year, 
the first part of the duty imposed upon me is, to notice the 
charges incurred by the union of Great Britain and Ireland, whick 
has taken place, and it is my business that the expenses to whick 
both countries are liable should be properly explained. In doing 
so, I shall take a view of the supplies for the joint service ^ and 
conform to the accustomed mode, by entering into a recapitala** 
tion of the diiferent branches of the expenditure for which we are 
now called upon to make the necessary provision* I shall, there- 
fore, begin with stating the distinct heads under which the various 
articles of supply are generally classed. 

The first article which presents itself is the Navy, and for tli« 
expenses of this important branch the sum of 15,800,000/. has 
been grante.d. Gentlemen will observe that this sum exceeds that 
which was granted lust session by a difference of 2,600,000^ as 
the supply then given was only 13,600,000/. This excess arises 
from the reasons which have been mentioned. on a former aighl^, 
from the increased number of seamen whom it became necessary 
to employ, and from the firm persuasion of the utility of the mea- 
sure. It must have appeared most desirable to every man that 
this branch of the national strength should, under the present cir* 
cumstances, be considerably augmented. I do not mean to take 
up the attention of the house, or to trouble gentlemen by going 
into the separate votes which have been given on this head, and 
shall therefore state the supply at 1 5,800,000/. 

The next article of supply which it is my duty to notice is the 
^rmy, for which the sum of 9,617,000/. is to be applied. It will 
be recollected that the vote of last year was 8,850,000/. so that 
the difference is not very material : and if we add the extraordi- 
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naries for the year 1801, which are estimated at 2,500,000/. we 
shall have a total of 12,117,000/. for the service of England. 
The sum voted for the service of Ireland amounts to 3,785,000/. 
and it is formed 4ipon estimates proportioned to the former esti- 
mate for Ireland :* consequently the whole of the sui)ply for the 
army of the united kingdom makes a sum of 15,902,000/. 

The third head of service is the Ordnance, which for Great 
Britain is estimated at 1,639,000/. and for Ireland at 299,000/. 
The former sum is nearly the same as that which was voted last 
year, and the latter is calculated upon a principle similar to that 
on which the expenses of the army establishment of that country 
has been already estimated. The committee will , perceive that, 
taken together, tliey give a sum of 1,938,000/. 

With respect to the Miscellaneous Services, under which the 
plantation estimates, the interest due on exchequer-bills, and the 
deficiency of ways and means are clas-sed, the sum appropriated 
last year to that branch of the public service appears to have been 
750,000/. between which- and the grant for the present year there 
is but a trifling difference, as it did not exceed 757,000/. For 
the miscellaneous services of England it is proposed that the sup- 
ply shall be 550,000/. and for those of Ireland 207,000/. as I 
have already stated. There are certainly other charges of a 
separate nature, arising out of the, union, which remain to be 
noticed, but I thought it necessary first to bring forward the ex- 
penditure of both countries. The vote of crech't is stated at 
800,000/.; for, not conceiving any cause of demand for subsidies, 
in the present state of Europe, it does not appear necessary to 
propose a larger sum. The house will, however, I trust, agree 
U'ith me in thinking that we have no cause to regret those which 
have been granted, and which, not\vithstanding our disappoint- 
ments, have so eminently tended to evince our firmness and good 
faith in the prosecution of the contest. This sum is, however, 
to be considered as applicable to England alone, as, m that which 
relates to Ireland, the proportion has been adjusted, according 
to the conditions established by the union. The sum for Ireland, 
therefore, taken according to the Irish grants, which are gene-' 
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rally called permanent, is 390,000/. or, in the currency of thul 
country, 423,000/. giving together the sum of 1,190,000/. If 
gentlemen will take the . trouble to recapitulate the different ar- 
ticles which I have stated, they will ^certain their amount to be 
35,587,000/. I may have been guilty of some fractional omis* 
sionsj but the items wil) stated ii^ the foUowipg order i 

:bf avy ... ^ .., t * . t. .,••..,. t ••••• f • t £.15, 800,00q 

Arpi/— England /. 9,61 7,000 1 ^ 

P.O. Extraord. 2,500,000 3 /•12>H7,000 f ^5 j^q^qq^ 

Ireland ....^.? ,., 3,785,000 3 

Ordnance— England 1 * • • - 1 ,639,000 1 

• Ireland.,... -..-.299,000 j l»938,00q 

Miscellaneous—England ,..».•..«!••.• 55O,00Q 1 

Ireland •,.. ...f.. .207,000 j 757,000 

Vote of credit* • ,...•.•., 800,00Q 

Irish perinaaeni grants (currency 4^.4^3,000) • v, 590,OPQ 

Sum to be contributed jointly by England and Ire- 1 
Jand (including fractions^ ....•....•...•,•.. j ' ' * 

In the estimate of the joint charges incurred by both countries^ 
I must. Sir, beg leave to observe, that those placed to the account 
of Ireland are calculated with the strictest attention to the term*^ 
of the union. They are ascertained by the scale which has beei\ 
laid do>yn of tworseyepteenths for Ireland and. fifteen-seventeenths 
for Great Britain, fo provide for the common expenditvire of the 
united kingdom. Ireland, according to this cstim^ite, will be rate4 
at twp-seycnteenths of the whole, or ^t 4,210,289/« and Englan4 
at fifteen-fSeventeenths, or at 31,377,173/. It must not, however, 
be forgotten, that Ireland is also tp be charged two-seventeenths of 
the shJvre which she necessarily must take in our peace establish* 
ment, exclusively of those that naay be incurred by the provisions 
of the unjon in time of war, She will therefore h^ve that allotted 
proportion of 1,170,000/. for the civil list, and other charges oi^. 
the consolidated fund, to make good ; or, in other words, she wil^ 
have to provide for 167,711/. rpajiing the whole of h^r (:ontrib||* 
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tion ^^d^^yOOO/. I think it proper to observe, that, in' considering 
the antecedent debt of Ireland, there can be no doubt that it niust 
be a charge to Great Britain ; and I have now to submit the sepa* 
rate charges from Ireland previous to the 1st of January 1801, 
the day on which the union of both countries was carried into 
effect. It is almost unnecessary for me to call the attention of 
gentlemen to the state, of the country, which has been this year 
unusually heavy, from circumstances which are unfortunately too 
notorious, and have, independently of great distress, affected in a 
material degree the general produce of the revenue. The scarcity 
of food has been severely felt, and there has consequently been a 
defalcation in the public receipts. There are als>o some other 
articles in the shape of arrears : but, whatever they may be, and 
however seriously they may affect us, they certainly constitute no 
part of the joint charge which affects Ireland, Whenever any 
separate charge occurs which may have taken plac^ before tho 
union, we are not to consijler it as applical.le to Ireland, and 1 am 
convinced. Sir, that we shall conduct ourselves with that liberality 
which ought to distinguish this part of the united kingdom. Upon 
these grounds, the first statement I have to make to the ccm^ 
mittee with respect to the charges which belong exclusively to 
England^ is the deficiency of the income tax. Upon this unex-^ 
pected deficiency, I have to remark, that though we were in pos- 
session of the most satisfactory grounds to believe that it would 
produce no less than seven millions, yet such have been the dis* 
appointments and failures which have taken place, that we cannot . 
venture at this moment to rely upon its producing more than 5iix. 
As far, however, as I have had opportunities to extend my in- 
quiries, ^nd examine the returns, I can see no great reason to form 
an opinipn that the produce for 1801 will be materially defective 
in the former sumf But the deficiency which occurs, remains to 
be made good. We are also called upon to provide for the dis- 
count on the loan, and the deficiency of malt, as well as for that 
pccasioned by the exchequer bills issued in lieu of the assessed 
taxes in 1798, and the income duties in 1799* The only just 
•pinion which Q^ coi^i^iittee xran form on these poiotSy is by com*' 
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pariog the • assessments and ascertaining the returns ; bilt at all 
events it does appear to me not very desirable for the public ser- 
vice, that the deficiencies should not meet with adequate provi<^ 
sions ; and I shall therefore beg leave to propose the necessary 
sums. The next article which presents itself, of a similar nature^ 
is the amount of the exchequer bills issued on the consolidated 
fund, and voted last year. If gentlemen will recollect that we 
have been deprived of the usual benefits arising from the duties on 
malt J that we have been deprived of the advantages to the reve- 
nue resulting from spirits * and that we have been also disap- 
pointed in our expectations as to the produce of other taxes con- 
nected in a considerable degree with those I have just noticed, 
they will not, I am confident, be surprised at these deficiencies* 
When we calculated upon their probable results, we proceeded 
upon the most satisfactory and solid grounds. It is also my duty 
to provide for the deficiences of the consolidated fund, with respect 
to the payment of interest of money advanced on certain occasionsi 
such as in the case of Grenada. It will. Sir, be further requisite 
to include, under the same head, the interest for exchequer bills 
kept afloat, as well as to comprehend in the supply the annual 
sum of 200,000^. granted to the sinking fund ; a measure which 
has been productive of such essential benefits, and which I sin- 
cerely trust will never be abandoned. The different articles which 
I have stated, both with respect to the charges incurred by Eng* 
land and Ireland jointly, and by England separately, will stand 
thus': — 

2-17tlis by Ireland jf.4,2lO,289 

15-17ths by England 31,557,173 

Add for Ireland 2.17lhs of 1,170,000/. ^ 
for civil list and other charges on con- 
solidated fund, &c. ♦ 1 37,71 1 

4,348,000 
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Charges belonging exclusively to England : 

Dejficency of income tax- 

Discount on loan, lottery, Sec. • • 

To pay off exchequer bills on consolidated f \, 

> 5,500,000 
fund •...'... 

Interest on exchequer bills 

Usual annual grant for national debt 

English proportion •• 37,137,173 

Irish ditto 4,348,000 

Total 41,485,173 

I no^. Sir, come to the articles of Ways and IMeans intended to 
previde for the expenditure which I have stated ; and the first ob* 
jects that present themselves are the usual duties upon land and 
malt, or the duties substituted for them upon sugar, tobacco, and 
malt. I shall take them at the customary sum of 3,750,000/. as 
well as the surplus of the lottery at 300,000/. The income duty 
has been already stated at six millions, and deducting from it that 
part of the loans with which it is now charged, to the amount of 
1,740,000/, we shall have a disposable residue of 4,260,000/. 
The exports and imports I estimate at the same rate as I valued 
them last year, 1,250,000/. though there is every reason to think 
they will be greater, in consequence of some regulations which I 
mean to propose with respect to the duties on sugar. The next 
article is the surplus of the consolidated fund, from April 1801 to 
April 1802, which may be estimated at 3,100,000/. For though 
our expectations have in this branch been much disappointed, we 
are not without hopes that thoy will in the course of the present 
year be realized. It must be recollected that some articles of the 
lato additional taxes have not had time to prove operative, and 
that a very important article of deficiency in the revenue which 
has suffered, I mean by the droughts in the West Indies, and the 
remission of duties granted, which are no longer necessary, will^ 
in all probability, be extremely productive. There is, at this mor 
mcnt, a considerable quantity of it bonded in warehouses, which 
will yield no less than 338,000/. There are several other articles, 
1 
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respecting which it must, from their nature, be uncertain how fat 
our conjectures may be realized ; but aftef the experience of two 
seasons, I canhut help observing, that there is no ground to think 
that the natural product will yield less than before to the reve- 
nue. The deficiency in malt and spirits has been between 4 and 
500,000/. below the j^yerage of the three preceding years ; but I 
believe my opinion to be well founded, when I state, that the pro- 
duce of this year will not be less than the average statement. ^Witb. 
respect to the brewery, there is certainly no intention to diminish 
the consumption ; for, on the contrary, every encouragement and 
facility is given to brewers, and I therefore see no difficulty in ob- 
serving, that that article is one which, after the (increased price 
' laid upon it, will, if necessary, prove a source of great advantage 
in relieving the exigencies of the publip service. Although the 
deficiency in British spirits has been very large, we are not without 
strong hopes that the duty, will give a sum of 500,000/. more than 
the last year. Ikfore I come to the conditions of the loan, it may 
be necessary to state the items of the ways and means in their 
proper places, and the sum to be provided for ;— »• 

Sugar, malt, and tobacco^ • • 2,750,000 

Loitcry 300,000 

Jncome duty • 6,000,000 ^ 

jnterest on loans charged thereon to 7 ^ ^^ ^^^ > 4^2^0,000 

be deducted • • t ••..♦•. 3 \ ' J 

JLxports and imports* • • t • • ,,•••••• l,250,0QO 

Surplus consolidated fund, from 5th of April, 1801, 

to 5th April, 1802 • * • 3,100;0()0 . 

Tp be provided for by Ireland • . . 4,348,000 

l^oan 1 ? /, r ...•..• t ..,,. ^, .., • 25,500,000. 

■ ■ ■■ " * ■ " '»^ 

41,508,QOQ 
Amount of Irish joint charge • . • • • ^ 4,348,00Q 
Pitto separate 2,212,000 



Carried fc^ard 6ji&OfiO(3f 
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Brought over 6,560,000 
Irish ways 9X\d ipcaps • » • 4,521,000 



?,039,000 
Ad<l Imh treasury bills t •••••• t. •• * 500,000 

To be provided for by Irish loan • • • • 2,539,000 
ftaglish loan f t * • f * f # • t • t • t « • • • .^ 25,600,000 



$8,039,000 

My next duty is to state to the committee the terms upon which 
tht? Loan has been made, but I have not thought it necessary to 
divide it with fractional accuracy. The statement of the terms 
upon which this loan has been settled, must be a subject of uncom-» 
jnon exultation to the country, as it affords an irresistible proof of 
the pfianliness and spirit of the people of England, to meettbeat-* 
tempts of the enemy, and to pppme with firmness and coniidenco 
ftie insidious designs of grpundless jvlarra. They are, indeed, con^ 
yinccd that all. classes of the community are bound up in the gc^ 
peral interests of t^e country, as they appear persuaded, that to 
confront w'th perseverance and intrepidity the perils with which 
they are threatened, is the most certain way to secure success to 
their wishes and exertions. I have. Sir, remarked the insidious but 
V^ii> attempts which have beep made to instil discouragement into 
the-people ; biit this last evept furnishes ^n irresistible proof of 
their feelings, and is ^ decisive testin]pny in favour of the country, 
Amid the alarm which had been raised, t^mid the perplexities and 
painful conjectpres wit|> which the public jnind was tormented, 
aXDid the stivere pressure of jhe moment, when this bargain was 
concluded, I have, Sir, the satisfaction of now stating, that whils 
J have h^d the l^onour of being in oflBice, never djd a larger num, 
ber of greaf and opijlent persons come forward as candidates on a 
similar occasion. 1 received their proposals not merely as the 
sentiments and assurances of confidence expressed by individuals, 
^u| w^t is better, manifested b^ the strength and resoprcei^ of tb 
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country. Tbefe existed among them a rivalship which of the 
parties should take the loan on terms higher than I had reason to 
expect. There was no bonus, no peculiar advantage, and the bar- 
gain was concluded at 175/. IBs. of capital in the three per cents. 
for every 100/. in money* Gentlemen will perceive that it doe» 
not amount to 100/. at the value of the stocks, and according to 
the actual state of the market, it was taken at a profit not exceed^ 
ing 2 or 2^ per cent. There are other circumstances which ren- 
der this transaction not less extraordinary than pleasing. After 
the many sad prognostics which we have heard ; after the many sa- 
crifices which have been made, and under the embarrassments 
arising from the actual crisis of affairs ; yet, with all these obsta- 
cles, it will be found, that the nominal advantage of the loan has 
been more favourable, candidly considered, in a comparative 
view, than any one which has been hitherto made. The rate of 
interest is in reality only 5^ per centi and this is the ninth 
year of a war in which it must be confessed our sacrifices have 
been uncommonly great. I therefore trust, ^Sir, I may be allow- 
ed soberly and fairly to congratulate the house on this favourable 
transaction. 

The next object to which I beg leave to call the attention of 
the committee, will be the charges that are to defray the interest 
of this loan. We have all to regret that any necessity should 
exist for the establishment of new taxes, and I am not so san- 
guine as to suppose that the provision which is to be made for so 
large a sum as between seventeen and eighteen hundred thousand 
pounds shi)uld not cause some diflference of opinion ; but I must 
be allowed to say, that however great our difficulties may appear 
to gentlemen, we ought not to despond when we look to the 
greatness of* our means, an.d the magnitude of our resources. I 
shall now. Sir, wave any further observations of a more general 
tiature, and submit to the consideration of the house the modes 
that appear to me best calculated to provide for the interest of the 
loan. 

The first articles on which I shall propose an increase of duty, 
arc those which are comprehended under the excise, which I 
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shall state under their several heads : and the sum which I pro- 
pose to nusc from the whole will amount to 586,000/. The first 
of these is the article of Tea, on the subject of which the consi- 
deration of the house has often been engaged. The house will re- 
collect that I did once submit to the house a measure of commu- 
tation with regard to the duties of this article, for the purpose of 
putting a stop to a system of smuggling which was then carried on 
to a great extent. The consequence was, that the system was 
put a stop to, and the capital of the smugglers was destroyed. 
Although at that time no more than aix millions of pounds of tea 
was imported into this country, it is a positive fact that the im- 
portation has since increased to the amount of twenty- two 
millions of pounds. The house has always adhered to a principle 
which I wish to be followed on the present occasion, that of 
laying on taxes which should fall as much as possible on article* 
of luxury, which should bear upon the higher orders, and from 
which the lower classes might be exempt. This is the principle 
hy which I shall now be directed. There is not a cottager in the 
Icingdom who will not, after this duty shall be laid on, be able to 
purchase tea, such as he has been in the habit of using, at a 
cheaper rate than he could have had it twenty years ago. Even 
finder the additional duties that have been laid on this article^ 
the sales of the East India company have of late been consider- 
ably increased. The new duty which I mean to propose is, that 
of ten per cent, on the value of all teas sold above 2s. fid. per 
pound ; and I have calculated this will produce an annual sum 
<rf 300,000/. 

The next article on which I propose to lay a duty is not an 
article of necessity ; and I suppose it will not be denied but that 
it will bear a duty double to that which it now pays. I propose 
that an increase to that amount be laid on all descriptions of 
Paper, exempting, however, from the duty all paper-hanging* 
end decorations which shall be exported from this country. I 
shall also propose to allow a discount for all paper on which shall 
he printed those daily publications which are so extremely in- 
teresting to all desQription3 of people as to constitute a species of 
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luxury that can hardly be dispensed with. This disdount^ X 
should expect, will make so little difference in point of duty td 
the persons interested in those publications, as to render it un* 
necessary to raise the prices of them ; and even if it should bt 
necessary, I think those persons who resort to coffee-houses, and 
who are interested in knowing the contents of those papers, will not 
murmur at a trifling advance in the price of an article that is ca* 
pable of affording so high a gratification. As to the graver species 
of literature, I do not suppose that this tax will make any great 
difference with regard to the publication and sale of books or 
works of learning, which more properly belong to the library; 
for it is not very likely that those will be superseded by magazines 
and newspapers. The sum which I expect to be produced by 
this duty will amount' to 135,000/, 

There is another article coming under the head of excise, a tax 
on which cannot tend to discourage our manufactures, nor will 
it be felt as a hardships because it is only the luxurious use of 
the article on which an increase of expense is likely to take place. 
This is the article of Printed Cottons, on which I propose an ad- 
ditional duty of 2jd. on all those paying a dutyof 3jd. per 
yard ; but allowing a drawback in case of exportation. I estimate 
the produce of this tax at 140,000/. The whole, therefore, 
coming under the head of excise, will amount to 675,000/. 

Of those articles coming under the heiad of customs, the first on 
which I propose to lay a duty is Sugar ; a duty of Is. lOd. pet 
hundred weiglit will produce a sum of 123,000/, This duty will 
make no difference in the price of the commodity, because it it 
only perpetuating one duty in the room of a temporary one^ 
which is to cease. 

' The next article is Timber. I shall propose to lay a duty# 
amounting to one third of the present duties on all staves, deals* 
&c. imported into this country ; which, together with an increase 
of 4 per cent, on the value of the article,, will produce the sunt 
of 100,000/. 

The article of Pepper is one on which an increased tax can ht 
felt by foreignei-sonly, because they have no other chailnel through 
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which they can receive it except this country; and while tfo 
continue to be taxed for the use of this commodity, it is but 
reasonable that the people of other countries should be taxed also. 
On pepper, therefore, used for home consumption, I shall pro* 
pose a tax of 3d. per pound ; and on that for exportation 6d, per 
pound. The whole will produce a sum of 100,000/. 

Lead, Train Oil, and Raisins, will produce the sum of 
36,000/. These are the whole which come under the general 
head of customs. 

The next subject which I shall bring before the consideration 
of the house is, to make some addition to the tax upon Horses 
of all descriptions, even upon those employed in agriculture. 
With respect to horses that are kept for pleasure, I trust an ad- 
ditional duty upon them will meet the approbation of all descrip* 
tions of people ; and a distinction shall be made between thost 
who keep^but one pleasure horse, and those who keep more thait 
one. If the situation of persons at the present time is such as to 
enable them to keep a pleasure horse, a moderate contribution 
. cannot, I am sure, be complained of as^ a hardship ; for the very 
circumstance of keeping a horse is ^t once a proof of ability to 
pay the duty. The very nature of the case furnishes an argu- 
flient against the possibility of objecting to it. In the first place, 
I shall propose an additional duty on every horse employed in 
agriculture, which will produce a sura of 170,000/. For every 
pleasure horse, where no more than one is kept, I intend there^ 
should be an additional duty of 10^.; and that those who keep 
more horses than one shall pay an addition of 20^. for.each horse- 
The whole produce of this tax on pleasure horses may be esti- 
mated at 136,000/. 

The next article I shall name is that branch of the revenue 
which comes under the head of Stamps. And first, I will propose 
to increase by one half, the duties already payable on bills and 
notes of all descriptions, which will produce the sum of 112^000^. 
The next species of stamps which 1 propose to tax is one which I 
jsttbmitted. to the house some years ago, and the duties on which 
h^ve been sufficiently productive : it is to lay an additional tax o« 

3 
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all policies of insurance, to double the amount they now pay. Thii 
will produce a sum of 145,000/. And thirdly, I mean to propoie 
that all deeds relating to the conveyance of property, which now 
pay a duty of lOs, for every skin of parchment, shall pay 3«* moft 
for every such skin. The produce arising from this may be esit*. 
mated at 93,000/. 

The last general head of taxation which I mean to submit to 
the house, is one from which a revenue has always been raised in 
a manner the most satisfactory, and the most consistent with the 
general convenience of the public of any other that ever existed. 
This revenue is even consistent with the nature of the institution 
itself; because the public find much more convenience in paying 
the duty and expense attending all letters sent by post, than if 
such modes of conveyance were to be adopted by the partiei 
themselves. It is. not my intention to propose an increase of pos« 
tage upon letters that shall be sent within the distance of one hun« 
drcd miles; but for distances beyond that, there shall be an io« 
Greased rate of postage, and that the rates shall be in proportion 
to the distances, and be more numerous than they now are. This 
will produce the sum of 80,000/. I shall also submit to the house 
the laying of a duty on the packets which convey letters to and 
from Ireland : this is a tax that cannot be objected to, when it is 
considered that the packets from Great Britain to her colonies arc 
subject to taxation. I also mean to propose a tax on all inclo- 
sures in foreign letters, which, together with the last duty, will 
yield 17>000/. It is also my intention to submit to the house the 
adoption of a new institution, which will not only add to the reve- 
nue, but which will be productive of the greatest convenience to 
people residing in different parts of the country. This is the esta^ 
blishment of cross posts, by which letters can be conveyed from 
one town to another without being sent in the circuitous manner 
they are at present* There is another branch of the post- of^ce 
establishment, from which I propose an addition of revenue — I 
mean those letters sent by merchant ships, which, according to a 
regulation lately adopted, are subject to a certain rate of postage, 
w hich I wish should be increased. There is but one ot^ier branck 
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Qf postage which I have to submit to the house, and niy only dif- 
ficulty is to know how I am to state it correctly. I mean tha 
. penny post,, for all letters sent by which, a rate of one penny is 
now paid ; and this rate I shall propose to raise to two- pence, which 
will cause an increase of 17,000/. in that departments The whole . 
mm therefore which I expect to be derived from the increase of 
postage, will amount to 150,0001. 
The recapitulation then will sttod thus : 

Tea, 10/. per cent, on all above 2s. 6d. per lb. /. 300,000 
Paper, double the present duty, with a few excep- "> - «- qqq 

tions, and an allowance for news-papers 3 

Printed goods, additional duty of 2jrf. on all pay- ") . ja ^qq 

ing 3 Jrf, • «» * i . •• . . fc . . . i • J 

Sugars, 1*. lOrf. per cwt. the convoy duty made > 123 000 

proportional and the teropoiUry one to cease s^ • • • 3 
timber, l-3d of the present duties >*..... ^ *...».* • 100,000 

Pepper, Sd, per lb. for home consumption S,000 

Ditto exported, 6d. per lb. • • • • • * • 9t,000 

Lead, 20*. per ton exported ..••!.•......•* • ^ 12,000 

Train oil, 20*. a ton • • • * 12,000 

ftaisins, U. 6d. per cwt. • • 12,000 

Post-office ...........*.. ^ V ..........' 1 50,000 

Stamps ... V fc ......%.......•.... fc 340,000 

Horses for pleasure, where only one 10*. £.63,000 

On all above one, 20*. 73,000 

136,000 

Ditto for husbandry, 4*. • • • • • • 170,000 

jf. 1,730,000 

This is the whole amount of the increased burthens which I 
ftm under the necessity of proposing to be laid upon the public 
Sot defraying the charges upon the loan ; and I hope they will not 
be found to press very heavily on any description of the people of 
this country, but still less on the lower orders j and if that shall 
be the judgment of the house, it will afford me a peculiar latisfac- 

VOL. IV. , M - 
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tion to rcficdt that I have been enabled to acqiiit this pfart of my 
duty with so little inconveniehcc to the public- 

Kotv, bcfbte 1 conclade this (jarfof the subject I am ^pc^ihg 
of, I shall beg leave to trduble the house with a few words on the 
subject of the income tax. At the time I first proposed th^t tak, 
I Had reason to hc^pe, from the best calcutation I cdold ittdke^ 
that that tax would yield ten InilKoos'per annum ; but I hiite 
been mistaken in that calculation, and therefore i feel that I can 
no longer rely on more than six millions ; and it would on that 
account be irrational to hope that the application of it should be 
directed to the purposes originally intended. I did first prqpoct 
it with a view that it shoulijl be a war tax, which, in time of peace, 
should repay the excess of the public debt beyond a given amount. 
If I was to push it so as to make it a perpetual tax, I feel that I , 
'ihould be destroying the object itself for which I introduced it. 
If it should be ro^dc a mortgage for the sunits to be borrowed, >it 
cannot be available for the purposes of carrying on the war ; aad 
therefore, it would not be consistent with my duty to prolong the 
period for whicl^ this tax should be mortgaged. But although it 
has £allen shojt of ray original estimate, it will go a great way to 
answer the .purpp^es which I at first intended. Suppose the whole 

, amount should happen to be ten millions a year, it would not even 

<^hen be necessary to inortgage it to the extent at which I had ori- 
ginally proposed. Since the time this tax was introduced^ theie 
have beei) eighteen millions of the public debt discharged by means 
of the redemption of the land-tax. I wish, however, to carry this 

. consideration a little farther : I do think it right to look forward 
to the object of confining this tax to the reduction of the debt to 
the attiount at which it stood in the year 1798. I think it wijl 
be better to reserve the income tax as- a war tax, than toptrsh it to 
the whole extent to which I at first intended. I think it better to 
adhere to those principles we Should now have rn view — the prin- 
ciples of raising a part of the supplies within the year by means of 
this tax, and of enabling the public to borrow those suras that 

' 'shall be necessary for the service of each year. Whoever will re- 
collect the circumstances under which we borrowed -tt)oney-thre» 
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years j^, and Compare diem widi die state of thecpuntry in vfhvd^ 
ve have been eaahled .to make the present loan ; wboever loob 
'$X this loan aad compares die terms iOf it ivith ^o^e pf fq^nn^ 
ioai», must see and feel die great ability srfiich the tow^ry poft«> 
messes .of .milking increased .exertions^ But 4ildK>il^ these exei^ 
lions, so far as they might tend to prevent die kicxease of piiblip 
•burthens, cannot be earned to die extent which I iiattefed myself 
-two years ago they would then be ; yet it is proper that we sthcMibi 
see whether there are not great «nd essential resources still to be 
fettnd in the ta« on income^ taking it at the limited amount of sisc 
nyilions. That tax under Certain modificadons^ together with the 
aid (^ the sinking fundj will be found to produce die greatest ad* 
vantages to future times. After a peace shall be concluded, it 
will operate as a powerful means ^ reducing the amount of the 
f TiUic debt } and if we look forward with confidence to these, fiat* 
lering prospects, we shall have no reason to thiak ourselves .mis* 
taken in our hopes if we continue the same scale of ^xerdons uTe 
have hidierto done. It is therefore my opinion^ that the<tax on 
iBcome ought to be continued as it now is, until it shall^ with die 
aid of die sinking fund, have reduced the debt to the amount at 
which it stood in the year 17fl8, when i first proposed that tax. 
We shall then have confeiTed the most essential aod l^stii^ bene- 
fits upon the public ; and posterity will not have reason to say 
;tbat we had d9ne too little, or that we had not made great 
-sacrifices for their benefits The capital created in die present 
year will add twenty millions to the public debt, which) added 
to the fifty-six raillions already charged on the income'tax, will 
make a sum of seventy-six millions ; the whole of which sum, ac- 
cording to the calculations i made last year, will, by theopefa- 
tion of the sinking fundj together With the income tax, be re- 
deemed in the space of six years. I hope, therefore, that this 
will appear to be no very discouraging state of the country aftqr 
the numberless difficultiesAve have had to encounter. It is not for 
me to anticipate new trials^ — to look forward to embarrassments and 
distresses greater than those we have already experienced ; but 
««re I am that, if the members of this house will be as true to their 
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own character, to their own honour, their consistency, and their 
powers, as the attachment and vigour of the country at large has 
been true to them, none of those difficulties that may arise will 
any longer be felt. I hope and trust that the unshaken firmness of 
this house, united to that of a brave and loyal people, will here- 
after continue to produce the same effects which they formerly 
have done ; and that with regard to our native energy and our 
radical strength, there will be nothing to dishearten U9 — ^no* 
ihing to make us in the slightest degree shrink from the peilbrm* 
ance of our duty. I doubt not. Sir, but we shall eoatinue to 
be animated by that spirit, and guided by that wisdom, which 
have at all times belonged to>and distinguished the name of Eag- 
lishmen* 

It is with uncommon satisfaction that I have to drrect the at* 
. tention of the house to two or three leading considerations, which 
will give gentlemen an idea of the resources which this country hds 
to depend on. In the first place^ I have to state that the perma- 
nent revenue of this country has fisir exceeded any thing it had ever 
heat before^ or any thing which the most sanguine hopes could 
have anticipated^ The amount of the revenue for the year end- 
ing in January hatf has exceeded by the sum of 1 ,800,000/. what 
was computed by the committee, which had taken into its con- 
sidesatiun the finances, of the country. If we look to the state of 
our public debt,, we sliall tliere behold sufficient to do away every 
kind of despondency, and raise our hopes.. We shall find, that by 
adhering to the system established several years ago, of {4>propria- 
ting a certain sum towards the liquidation of the national debt; no 
less a sum than d2,000,000i. of the capital of that debt has been 
completely paid off, and that the total amount of the sinking 
fund is five millions sterling* We find, therefojoe, that notwith- 
standing the burdens of this war, more than, one half ol the debt 
contracted by our ancestors at one time ha& been completely paid 
off. We find that the amount of our permanent revenue is greater 
than it has ever been in any former years either of peace or warp 
^nd, what is still more deserving of your consideration, that, 
during the whole course of this war, which some gentlemen bam 
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thought proper to call disastrous and ruinous^ this maritime tiation, 
exposed as she has been to such numberless difficulties, to ibm 
hostility of so many powejn, and obliged to maintain an immenaa 
naval and military force, has every year been increasing in re* 
sources. We have increased our external and internal commerca 
to a greater pitch than ever it was before ; and we may look 
to the present as the proudest year that has ever yet occur* 
red for this country. The manufactures exported from this poun- 
tiy amount in one year, according to the latest estimate, to tha 
value of twenty-four millions, and the amount of foreign produce 
that has been exported is no less than seventeen millions. If, 
Aeiefore, we compare this year pf war with former years of peace, 
we shaH, in the produce of our revenue, and in the extent of our 
commerce, behold a spectacle at bnCe paradoxical, inexplicable, 
and astonishing: we shall see, that, in spite of the alarm andagi* 
tation which has often prevailed in the course of this arduous con- 
test, in spite of the difficulties occasioned by the strange conduct 
of foreign nations, in spite of the despondency which has occasion* 
ally prevailed, we have still been adding to our resources, and 
increasing the means of continuing a war that was undertaken 
and carried on for the maintenance of our honour, our indepen- 
dence, apd safety ; for the defence of all that was dear to the ci- 
vilized ^ofld, and for the existence of a constitution eminently 
adapted fo all the purposes of public liberty and private happiness. 
Amidst all the dangers that surround us, and the difficulties with 
which we n^ay be embarrassed, we have still the consolation to 
think, that y^e can look up with confidence to ovr power and re- 
sources ; that we have it in our power to meet and defeat all the 
schemes and jcopi^binations, which our enemies n^ay practise or raise 
up against us, from this animating prospect we can look back 
with heart- felt satisf^tion to what we have done; we can say to 
the world that we haye 4isph<irged a most difficult duty ; that, un« 
der all circumstaxiccs, j/fe have p^aintained our consistency and 
our independence ; and ii^ short. Sir, that we have done every 
thing, which was at once calculated to preserve the rights of a just 
pjkd benevolent sovereign, under whose r^igu the people hava 
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^joyed such unexampled happiness — every thing thjit could tend 
to exalt the character of a great i^nd wise legislature, and preserve 
Che liberties of a brave and loyal people. 

Mk. Pitt then m«vcd the various resolutions in ^nformity with his speech, 
vrhich were cfuried in the afirmatiye. 



March 12, 1801 ♦ 

LoiiD GASTiEitxAGa having moVed, as a prelimlaaty to anotherm^tioii, 
pf which he had givep notice, respecting the necesn^y of cpntinuin|; to ai« 
force martial Ifiw in Irel^Dd, << That th« act for the suppression of the lat^ 
rebellion in Ireland he read,** 

I Mr. Sheridan rose, and, after expressing his objections to the measure pro- 
nosed, moved, " That the tipuse ^o now adjourn.** 

Mr. Pitt;-- 

1 feel that the debate in which' we arc now engaged, involves 
the whole incrits of the proposal which my i^oble friend has an-!- 
Rounced his intention to submit, though by the singular yse 
which the honourablq gei^tleman opposite* has made of a mode 
of proceeding withjn tjie order of the house, we are nominally 
discussing his motio^ for adjoviminent, That course which the 
honourable gentleman has adopted, is the more extraordinary, as 
every thing that he Sjaid, every argument he adduced, would 
have applied as well after the proposition had been explained, as 
it did before iny noble fne|id*s motion w^^ anticipated. 

Before | proceed to the main question, however, I beg leave 
to take notice of ap observation of tjie honourable gentlemanf , 
on which he seemed to lay great stresS;^ as he proRounced it -w jth 
uncommon emphasis. The honov|rable gentleman appeared to be 
surprised at a remark of my noble friend, that the necessity 
iprhich demanded a measiue so unexampled as that which he was 
f^bo^t to propose, was the effect of the malignant character of tlve 

♦ Mr. Sheridap. f Mr, Grey. 
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jacobin priaciplc. Tiie hooourable gentleman spoke pf jacobio^ 
in power, and jacobins out of power, but he did not condescend 
(o explain distinctly these allusions. He seemed indeed to point 
obscurely to some share which my noble friend had„ ^t somf 
period, tauten in the question of parliamentary reform. Suirely 
ho^cYpr, the honpurable gentleman will not contend that there is 
not spme distinction between the subject of parliamentary reibnii 
fnd Jacobinical principles : surely, he will not contend, tha^ 
there can be no situation in which a friend to parliamentary re- 
form m^y be free from the taiiit of those doctrines, which havg 
spread such peajfusion throughout f-urope. If the honourably 
gcplleman himself has supported the cause of parliamentary re- 
forpiat a period when ^le had little support in the country, except 
from those who professed tliat object to conceal deeper and moya 
dangerous views, he cannot ^nd aiiy suspicion of jacobinism ii^ 
(he conduct of him who mP'intained that cause at a period wheii 
it was connected with qo such deceitful al^y, a|id threatened no 
fuch fatal conesquences. I am not so uncharitable as to suppose 
^bat every man ^ho is now ^ friend to parliamentary reform, 
inust be a friend to jacobin principles ; 1 opiy crave that the 
honourable gentleman would allow that indulgence to those, who 
embraced that cause at a time less liable to suspicion and mis- 
construction than that, in which spjne others have agitated th^ 
question. If tj^osc who brought it forward, connected as it if 
with the doctrines of the rights of paan and the french revolution, 
when detected and exposed as the pretext of fbose who were en» 
gaged in a traitorous conspiracy in Jreland to overturn th^ 
government, and when some of its most jealous supporters hen} 
were suspected of sinailar machinations, could claim a fair con* 
struction of their motives, they capnot refuse the same charitaT 
hie interpretation to those who have less occasion for \he indul- 
gence. If, however, the honourable gentleman is more studipu^ 
to accuse himself than to acquit others in his views upon thif 
subject, it is a very strange species of candour ; the full credit of 
which I leave undisputed to the honourable gentleman. 
. Returning, however, from this digression to the principaf 
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question, I muftt presume that it seems presumptuous to attempt 
adding any thing to the ablie, perspicuous, and convincing.speech 
with which my noble friend opened the case-^a speech which, I 
trust, will not merely be sufHcient to satisfy the bouse of the vote 
which they ought to give to-night, but afford ground of oongrft* 
tuiation, that on all questions connected with the affairs of }re«» 
land, and indeed all other topics of deliberatioB, we shall have 
the assistance of the same talents in an enemy of jacobinism, i 
shall take the liberty to offer a few remarks on the answer which 
the honourable gentleman endeavoured to give to the aiguments 
of my noble friend. The honourable gentleman observed, that 
my noble friend had said, that the measure was '< unexampled,** 
and yet, almost in the same breath, he complained that he had 
advanced no precedents in support of it ! My honourable friend 
did say that the measure was unexampled ; but how unexampled ? 
It is indeed a measure unexampled in the necessity by which it is 
called for, and yet, I will assert, unexampled in the lenity by which 
it is distinguished. In former times, when it was found necessary 
to resort to martial law, the contests were soon decided in the 
£cld. They did not, on the present cause of its application, per^ 
vade every part of the machine of government, every artery of the 
social system ; they did not enter into all the concerns of the com- 
munity, poison all the comforts of private life, and all the 
sources of public security. The mischief and the danger came 
armed into the field; and, the battle won, the victors and the 
vanquished again enjoyed, though in different proportions, the 
comforts and the advantages of the social stale. In this case, 
however, the danger is of another and more malignant species. 
Here, under the baneful influence of jacobinism, your enemies, 
although defeated in the field, only separate ; the vital principle of 
enmity to order and social comfort still remains, confined, in- 
deed, in scantier bounds, and with diminished meam, though 
with undiminished rancour. The prerogative of exercising mar-» 
tial law, which w^ adequate to a sudden attack, and to a passing 
danger, is not equal to contend with a rebellion founded on prin^ 
ciplcs so secret, so disseminated, so powerful, and so persevering. 
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To olmate the defects of martial law, extended upon prerogative^ 
it is necessaiy to improve and to enforce it by legislative provi* 
juons. 

Having settled w&at is the description of the measure, it is 
asked, what is the call for it? To this we answer, that the 
public safety imperiotisly demands it ; we contend that it is ne- 
cessary for the defence of the government, for the safety of the 
lives HSkd the pn^rty of his Majesl/s faithful subjects. If we 
had trusted to the operation of martial law, introduced and main« 
tained by prerogative alone, we should have established it in 
concurrence with the jurisdiction of the civil courts ; or rather, 
in order to meet the designs of the desperate and disaffected, we 
skould have been compelled to withdraw the benefits of the law 
from the whole of his Majesty's peaceable subjects in Ireland. 
Which course then is to be preferred ? Shall the government re- 
nounce its guard and controul over the designs of the disaffected i 
Shall it give room for rebellion, contracted in its sphere and 
broken in its concert, to rally its courage and re*unite its scat- 
tered parts } Or shall we have recourse to that system of martial 
law which would deprive the unoffending of its protection ? Or 
«hall we not act more wisely in preferring a system which com- 
bines the benefits of law with the vigour of precaution ; which 
obtains the safety of the state and leaves the ordinary administra- 
tion of justice ? Such a system, which does not in a single point 
overstep the immediate necessity ; that leaves untouched every 
thing which it is safe to leave, amidst circumstances so critical 
and so difficult, deserves to be considered what I have characterised 
it— a S3rstem of unexampled lenity. 

But, Sir, some gentlemen seem to suppose that nothing caA be 
a rebellion but an army in the field, disputing the right to power 
in the constituted authorities. Let us examine this — Is it uYider 
any notion of either law or policy that this is to be so contended ? 
Is it policy — ^is it justice— is it mercy to those who are loyal, to 
have this stand as the definition of rebellion.? It will have the 
effect of putting on a level with the loyal all those who are not . 
|K:tually in the field in open rebellion. Civil tribunals, when 
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thf y can be kept up to decide upon civil pghU, are cert^iqly 
superior to other tri butyls, but it does not thencQ follow that all 
military tribunals are unnecessary ; nor does it follow, that, httr 
cause, generally speaHing^ tbey are ioferior to civil tribunals^ 
fbey arc therefore of no use ; it does not ibllow> because ajA tlkf 
proceedings of the civU power are taken upon oath, that there if 
no such thing as an oath in the proceedings of t^ military cquxts^ 
They do not proceed without oath to the judges, nor without o«^tik 
of the accusing party, nor without oath of the witnesses ; an^ 
therefore, although I admit the proceedings of a court-marti^t^ 
in general cases, to be a less advantageous mode of adm}9isterT 
ing justice than that of a civil tribunal!, ( cannot assent to t\if 
assertion, that courts-martial aro totally destitute of form a^d 
system ; and when the honourable baronet* f^s me, a& ^ pcrsoJ| 
bred to the law, and therefore one from whom lie expects to find 
a great attachment to that law, whether I do i(^ot yrekx tl^e civil 
to the military tribunal, I roust be allowed to say thfit I hav^ 
B sincere attachment to the laws of my country^ b\^t no| moreii^r 
tachment than any other honest subject of the realm* \\\ trvith> fkl}^ 
though bred to the learned profession in a very e^rly pfi^t of mj 
life, I had but a short acquaintance with it-^cnough, iipwever# 
to admire the excellence of it, but not enough to m^ke m^ ^e^-. 
pise any other system which the necessities of a state may require. 
As ^ general proposition I do not contipnd that a coiirt- martial ip 
a preferable mode of trial to that of the civil tribunal; but I say, 
that by a constant practice of thi^ couptry, in the ma^i^geipent of 
its public concerns, there have been occasions, and there always 
will be occasions, where the trial by n court-m^rtiftl is prefei^blf 
fven to that of a trial by jury, because better adapted to the case 
to be tried. }f tjiis b^ iio^ so^ for what reason is it that we arCn 
year after year, in the constant habit of passing the mutiny bill? 
Let it not be supposed that I wish the m^irtial course of proceedr 
ing to be extci.dcd beyond its necessity, to the diminution of ijtt 
civil power.— I only say it proves this, that parlia^nept have ^oi^- 

* Sir Lawrence Parsool^. 
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lidered what forms are best adapted to cases, instead of following 
©ne nniform course for them all ; and even in ordinary times of 
peace and public tranquillity, it was considered that tiie martial* 
few B better adapted to some cases than the civil authority. If 
parliament have been in the habit of adopting military law for th* 
decision of some cases, what will they not do when the public 
safety depends upon adopting such a system ? When the first 
object is the public safety; and when civil process cannot b« 
resorted to, or the ordinary mode of civil process cannot be 
carried on without this military aid, I ask, what is it that par- 
liament will not assent to, for the purpose of accomplishing this 
system of protection ? If this be so, will any man tell me, 
that i^taining, as I do, an enthusiastic reverence for the trial 
by jury, it is not better to have a partial military, law, for the 
preservation of the essence of that very trial, than, by clinging to * 
the name of a trial by jury, lose both the spirit and the sub- 
stance of it ? 

Sir, if we come to the question of law, I shall not presume to 
argue it; I have not been long enough in the profession to possess 
much knowledge of it ; there are others in this house ready and 
competent to that task, if it b,e necessary to discuss it. But I 
would ask, whether any map will tell me jhat the crime of rebel- ' 
Jion depends on fi\is or six, or fifty, or five thousand men assem- 
bling together ? I say, po 5 that is not the standard to which to 
refer the question of rebellion, If there be a systematic plan 
formed for the destruction pf c^ country, and there is a concert of 
men, whether three or five, or any other number, to accomplish 
that end, whether by burglary, or robbery, or murder, or any 
species of criminality \yhatever, pr, in furtherance of that plan, to 
deter the loyal and peapeal>)e part of the community from being 
true to their allegiance, for the piirppse of executing with more fa- 
Fility theil" martial law, as a systein either of terror or otherwise, 
to rob triumphantly, or take a\vMy by stealth — whether it be " the 
pestilence that walketh in the darkness, or the sword that wasteth 
}^ the poon-day," if its character be rebellion, i*ebellion be it called ; 
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^f its effect h% to defeat the purposes of civil process, whether by 
(kulking with the dagger of the assassin in its hand, or by assuming 
the parade, the pomp, and the circumstance of, I will not say glo^ 
rious, war, it is still rebellion. Whether flagitious, bold, and open, 
or sly, insinuating, and crafty — whether with much or with little 
bloodshed, may be points that may constitute a difference in the 
degree; but which is n>os( detestable, is a thing not worth de« 
bating. What then is the question before \}s ? Whether you wilj 
now take a qualified, restrained, limited, governed martial law, and 
preserve the great mass of the civil rights of th^ subjects in Ire* 
land ; or wili hazard ati opinion ^n vih}ch the w^iol^ pay |>e thrown 
under the unqualified, unrestraint^, unlimited, aQd pngpve^nabl^ 
spirit and uncontroulable practice of martial law f — I ss^y, thj^ 
oil such a question no honest intelligent man fan possibly he- 
sitate. 

The honourable gentleman has alluded to tho character of th# 
noble Marquis, who is at the head of the executive power. Upo^ 
the merits of that great and illustrious personf^ge, I feel more than 
I am able to express ; but I have tlie satisfaction of kpo.Mfing th^t 
my sentiments are in unison with those of every friep4 to res^l 
virtue and enlightened patriotisn), it) admiratjoq of tl^e x\sM^ Mar« 
quis. My noble friend l^as -prod\ice«} the authority of ^hat ^ligji 
and respected character, as evidence of the necessity of martial 
law^ in' the situation of Ireland. Lord Co^n^allis, since the re- 
hellion, has issued many warrants for holding such courts ; evepi 
these courts have tried and condemne4 persoqs for variovis offence^. 
They have tried and convicted men, ijot pierely of offences cou- 
Btructively amounting to what is called furtherance of rebellioq, 
but of the crimes of murder and rebellion. But the honourable 
gentleman says, a court martial may judge ill; and he gives you 
a solitary instance as a proof of this. Why, Sir, so he may of tha 
conduct of a jury: but what would be said to me, if, after giving 
an instance in which a jury had convicted where they ought to 
have acquitted, or had acquitted where they ought to have con- 
victed, I were from thence to conclude that the trial by jury is %n 
<:vi), and that you ought to have no more of it ? I believe I 
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ihould not have many supporters in this house, or in this country ; 
and yet th« honourable gentleman's instance of the mistake mada 
by one court-martial, amounts to no more than that which I have 
stated. 

But it is said that the courts of law are open ! True ; the courts 
. of law have been open ; the judges have been enabled to hold their 
assizes, because the wise and benevolent measures that have been 
pursued, because the very measure now in discussion^, afforded that 
protection and security which justice could not otherwise have 
obtained.' It i^ owing to their salutary precautions that civil pro* 
cess has been preserved to the peaceable. If, amidst such perilous 
circumstances^ the laws have maintained their course as in time of 
peace ; if individuals have been protected, and the constitution of 
the state defended, it is by a continuance of the same vigorous^ 
but tempered system, that' Ireland can be maintained in the enjoys 
ment of txanquillity, and secured from a recurrence of those dis« 
astrous scenes, of which the calamities must be fresh In every mati's 
recollection* 

The motion of adjournment was negatived, and Lord Castlereagh*! motWIi 
passed without a division.* 



March 25, 1801. 

On amotion by Mr. Crey, for the House to resolve itself into a Commkt$s 
•f the whole House, to inquire into the Sute of the Nation, 
Ma. Pitt said, 

That after what the house Imd heard from his right honour- 
able friendf, and much as he was interested in the question, 

* On the X4th of March Mr. Pitt resigned the offices of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer; and other changes in the miais- 
tetial departments at the same time took place. The new Adminiitration con** 
listed of, 

^.,., ., .,,. 1 First I-ord of the Treasury and Chanc«l* 

R«l,t Hoa H«ry Addu.gton -^ - ]■ ^^ ^^ ^^^ Ux^,^^cr. 

f Mft Pundas. 
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find in sohie of the topids wkich were openecl jby tbe hc^oucaUe 
gentUmftn who!« tilotion %vas now Ware the house^ he should 
have fdt that he had bUt little excuse for troubJdng the hovm 
much at large upon the pfesetit subject, if the debate h^d ikiI, 
from a few words ivhich fell frohi another honourable ;geDtiei9an» 
taJten a lUrn totally different from that which was introdaoed jy 
the iioiwomble mover, flic principal part of the time which M 
employed in the discussion w«s consumed in eiideavoui*ing to 

l)ukc of Portland- --*.-*•- President of theCoimdL 

liord Eldon --- ...---- Lord Chancellor. 

Earl of Westmoreland • - « - • Lord Psi-vy Seal. 

tarl St. Vincent - --.--.-. Fim liord-^f the Admirftltj. 

t^rlof Ghathaoi -*fc--.-- Masttr General «fdi^Ordnattcc. 

Lord Pelham -.A ^^^^^^^X ^^ Statc.for the Utmc Depart- 

j ment. 
Lord H^wkcsbury ----*.-- Do. for Foreign Affairs. 
^ , x^^ , > Do. for the Dcpartmene of War and the 

"""^ > Cotontefc 

Lord Viscount Lewi^ham 1 President of the Board ctf Controulfof 

(now Earl of Dartmouth) sue > ^^^ ^^^.^ ^^ ,^^^ 

cecded hy Lord Castlereagh - --' 
Right Hon. Charles Yorke - * - Secretary at War. 
Earl of Liverpool --.*--.-- Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster* 
Right Hon. Dudley Ryder * - - . ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ j^^^ 

(now Lord Harrowby) > 

RJKht Hon. Thomas Steele •*-?♦.«, «.f.*», .^ 

^ , , , , c Joint Paymasters of his Majesty's Fore<J9. 

Lord XJlcnbervie ---*-•- •J'' "* 

Lord Auckland --*------'*, 

» , ^, , „ f Tomt Postmasters GetieraL 

Lord Charles Spencer J** 

John Hilcy Addington, Esq. - - % 

Nicholas Vansittart, Esq. ( Secretaries of the Treasury, 

Sir William Grant . * . Master of the Rolls. 

Sir fedward Law ---*...*^, 
(now Lord Ellenhorough) ,J Attorney Gencril. 

Hon. Spencer Perceval Solicitor General 

«ar1 of Hardwicke . Lord Lieutenant ^ 

Earl of Clare L^rj Chancellor / 

xsL'itvTsrn ■="-=-<»- [■"'^ 

Rij::u Hon. Isaac Corry Chancellor of Exchequer} 
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Mdafy the^ouse, that, as be now sruspccted some gentkmRn had 
improperly resigned their situations under government, that wag 
jnifiicieDt to induce the house to go into aa inquiry into the state 
of the nation. If it had not been for some observations that wert 
' made upon ' tho^e resignations, and he had been aware that no 
' £cfnt!eraan would give his vote this night upon any but a const* 
"'deration of this simple question : — " Do the arguments this night 
filter the principles on which you yourselves have acted for near!/ 
nine years?" — if, he said, it had not been for some observations 
' "which were independent of that question, simply so stated, h« 
should have felt it hardly necessary for him to have troubled the 
' house at all, but to pass by in silence, and refer to the judgment 
of the house, every thing which related to his «wn personal con- 
' duct. He hoped that this language would not be mistaken for 
indiiibrcnce in him as to the opinion of the house, or of the coun- 
try ; for a contempt for either he had no wish to express. He 
pretended to no such philosophy as that which led to the species 
of indifibrence as to the opinion of others, which some persons 
chose to affect; nor was he indifferent to the circumstances 
of this country, nor to the opinion which the public might enter- 
tain of the share, the too large share, he had taken in them : on 
the (Contrary, he confessed, that these topics occupied his atten 
tion much, for events had happened which disappointed his 
• warmest wishes, and frustrated the most favourite hopes of hi^ 
heart ; and he could have desired to have continued to pursue 
the objects of such hopes. and wishes to the end of that struggle, 
which he ' had worked for with anxiety and care. There never 
"ivas a period in his life, in which these topics were indifferent to 
him. Much less could he b« indifferent to the good opinion of 
those who had been induced, on so many occasions, to shew so 
' much confidence in him — a confidence, however, vhich had 
"always been constitutionally given, and to which he begged leave 
to say, every servant of the crown was entitled, until forfeited by 
his conduct. Neither was he indifferent to the many marked in- 
stances he had observed of the personal confidence in him, upon 
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various occasionsi and which he couid not flatter himself wit& 
having merited. 

Mucbf however^ as he felt these sentimentei there were others 
which he felt still more strongly; and therefore he was under the 
necessity of submitting some ideas upon the subject before the 
house. This was not a question solely applicable to himself or to 
his colleagues ; for if it were, however dear the topics of such a 
case might be to him, he should have been induced to give the 
house but little trouble on that account. No, this was a questibu 
which involved the honour of that house, and the character of iUe 
nation ; the honour of the one, and the constitutional freedom of 
the other* This motion taken in that view of the subject^ he 
would put to the house this question : — Whether it was prepared 
to retract all that it had declared and done for the last nine most 
eventful years, and had changed its mind on the nature of that 
struggle in which we had for that period been engaged^ and in 
which, not only so large a majority of- that house had been ^ 
firm, but^ as he had on a former occasion taken the liberty of ex* 
pressing it, a greater. majority of the people had supported uni- 
formly and steadily^ and which they had considered as nothing 
less than a contest for independence with the enemy abroad, and 
for a Constitutional safety with the enemy at home ? He he- 
lieved, therefore, that the house would conceive its honour to he 
implicated in the question now before it, as well as the hon6uir> 
and, in a considerable degree, the safety of the country. On 
these points, the decision of the house, and the judgment of the 
public^ had been uniform and steady. If ever the moment should 
arrive, in which, Under whatever mask, the attempt should be 
made to induce the house to forget the principles by which it had 
been so long guided — if ever the moment should arrive; in which 
the principles of those should prevail who had, by their arguments, 
supported the enemy, the counsels of those who had so often em* 
barrasscd our proceedings, and checked our oiforts*«-counsels[^ 
which led to the surrender of our independence add constitutional 
freedom, instead of the counsels which tended to the preservation 
of both— if ever the moment should arrive, when the house^ 
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bring told they should tread back their steps to avoid a general 
havoc over all Europe, instead of pursuing such steps uniformlj 
and steadily should adopt the advice — ^if ever the moment should 
arrive, when the house would listen to and follow such counsels, 
he should then indeed begin to think khat there was some 'ground for 
the prediction which had been uttered of the downfall of this em* 
pire : but, thank God ! there was no appearance of any such down- 
&II, because ther^was no probability that the advice and counsel 
he had just alluded to, was to be taken as a remedy for any evil 
which was alleged to afflict us. 

^ He therefore spoke with less apprehension of danger than he 
i^uld do if these things were doubtful*, upon th^ motion of the 
honourable gentleman, and with the less anxiety as to many parts 
ofthat gentleman's speech, when he reflected on the manner in 
which it had been answered by his right honourable friend ; in* 
deed^ he thought he perceived something which conveyed an 
idea, that the honourable gentlemen opposite to him, did not isn- 
tertain any very ssuiguine hope that they would be able to prevail 
on the house to assent to the motion now before it ; they did not 
seem to think ^hey had laid before it materials, to call upon it to 
retract all it had hitherto asserted, or reverse all it had hitherto 
done in the course of the present war. This consideration, there- 
fore, supposing he felt no other, would have induced him to re« 
main silent on this debate ; but he felt a mixed sensation, from 
what had fkllcn from an honourable gentleman, and from a nobla 
lord*, %vith whom he had the honour of being connected in 
kindred, as he had hitherto been in political sentiments. He felt 
grateful for the unmerited expressions of good opinion which his 
noble kinsman, and those with whom he was most immcdiarely 
connected, had directed towards him ; but be must confess, that 
he should have been better pleased, both as a public man, and a 
private individual, if he had heard sentiments that were less fa- 
vourable to himself^ ffind more fiavournble to others, who were 
now in his Mfljest/s service ; and if he felt any other than such 
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tvishes, he apprehended He should have been uiiwortbj of the good 
opinion which die noble lord had been pleased' to express of him. 
Nor couM he help saying, that those who, like the noble k>rd» 
were to vote for this motion, trcrc, without intending it, adopting 
a course the most unfair, the roost unkiad, towards those to 
whotn they professed friendship, that they possibly could ponaue ; 
and at the same time, a course that would be the most mischiev"- 
otts with regard to the interests of the public. 

Now, as to the word wtfairy which he perceived had an e&;ct 
on some gentlemen on the other side, which he did nut intend to 
produce, he rncant nothing uncivil to these gentlemen j but lti« 
bouse should judge whether his ideas were just or not. Tkevt 
were two sets of gentlemen who' were desired to vote on precisely 
the same question, on two grounds, that were not only distinct, but 
opposite. Of this he tbolight himself entitled to complain. He 
thought he had some reason to complain, that his opponent was to 
have the benefit of the votes of some of the friends of the lale ad* 
ministration, while he, who was one of such adniim^tration, had 
only the benefit of a speech from his friends ; thus his noble rela- 
tion expressed in him the fullest confidence, and yet pursued hita 
to Condemnation, because he did not choose to confide in those 
of his Majesty's servants who were now in office. 

In the next place, he hoped he might be permitted to observe, 
that there was no point which had been more disputed in that 
house, (although the thing itself never appeared to hira^to be 
difficult,) than that of confidence in his Majesty's ministers. But 
the case was not to stop here. The question of confidence had 
nothing about it that was new. It attended the outset of his ad- 
ministration, and it had not deserted the close of it* In the out- 
set of his administration, he understood it to be held by 8om<; 
people, that no person was eiuitled to common and ordinary con- 
fidence, until he had given proof of having deserved it. It nevef 
could be caiTied in substance to the length it here went in the 
letter ; for it was impossible to say that a man shpuld not havQ 
any confidence in a situation, because it was new to him, for that 
must be made applicable for every human creature ; whenever he 
<?ntered at first upon any employment, he must at some time or 
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other be new in his em][>loytncnt : it was not therefore, at that, 
time, juflged that he should have no confidence personally, (for 
cerlainly that was not claimed for him), but it was said, that 
be came into administration with sentiments opposite to thgso 
which had been held by men who preceded him in office, and 
who had enjoyed the confidence of the house, (he meant the sen- 
timents of the honourable gentleman opposite to him*), and thq 
question was then, whether he, who was then said to hold senti« 
ments different from those which were said to have had the confi- 
dence of the house, should have any of that confidence placed in 
him; that was the way in which the point was put then. But the 
way in which it wks put now was absolutely whimsical : for it was 
now stated, " Here is a ministry who have had the full confidence 
©f the house of commons." — words, which he did not presume to 
utter for himself, but which, for the purposes of this debate, 
were uttered by others for him — and gentlemen had said, that 
wiUuB a few hours gf his departure there was an appearance of 
stability in Jbis Ma^sty's government. But whs^t was the com« 
plaint BOW ? Not that the persons who now claimed the support of 
the house differed frdm those who had received that support, as 
te was. stated to have done in 1783 (how correctly that 
was stated was another question), but that those who now 
clsumed the confidence of the bouse, ought not to have it, 
^ because they professed the same principles as those who have sg 
long possessed that confidence* The reason for this was a very 
curious one jit was stated by certain gentlemen to be that of their 
not knowing why nis Majesty's late ministers had retired :.^so that 
confidence was to be withheld from his Majes.ty's present servanta 
till gentlemen knew why their predece^sots went out of office^ 
and till the new ones were known, lie did not see why gentleraea 
were to withhold their confidence from his Majesty's present mini- 
sters because they did not know why their predecessors retired $ 
he did not know why gentlemen wanted any more information oii 
that subject than they possessed already. They ko^w almost a^ 
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they shonid knovj^, and, he belicvedi all they WouM know tipdlV 
that subject* But here the public were to be deprifved of the ser- 
Tices of those who had been chosen by the crown, merely becatise^ 
there was, about the retirement of their predecessors, something 
which these gentlemen said they did not understand J and because 
the house did not know how the new ministers would act. H«r 
understood that they were persons who would act on their owil 
judgment, las they ought to do in each particular, but that their 
general principles were the same ; and then it came to this — ^th»l 
the supporters f>f the present motion said the house ought to with^ 
hold its confidence from the present romisters, not because they 
vere the reverse, but because they were the same in principle 
with those in whom the house had confided. 

But he would not stop here. If the house considered the 
points on which it usually afforded its confidence, it would fin^ 
every reason/ for affording it to the present ministers. It was saic^ 
that ministers should be men known to the house of comraoos bes* 
fore the house confided in them. Be it so. — ^That could not be* 
made applicable to the situation to which they were at any tisie 
to be appointed, because that would go to the exclusion of confi* 
dence in any man whenever he came into a new situation. There 
could be no experience of him in that situation until he was tried. 
But when persons were tried in one situation^ and had acqftitled 
themselves well, the rule was lo give them credit that they would 
\do so in any other situation, until proof of something to the con- 
trary appeared. If this was not correct doctrine, he was very 
much deceived. He should like to know on what principle it was, 
that the propriety of supporting them should be questioned until 
they had shewn by their actions that they did not deserve to be stip« 
ported. Were these gentlemen called to a situation that was new 
to them ? Yes ; but were they new to the public ? Not so ; for 
they were not only not new to the house and the public, but they 
were not new to the love and esteem of the house and the pubHc, 
and that from suflkirat experience as to their principlefi and 
talents. — One of them was a gentleman who was admired in pri* 
vatc, as well as respected and esteemed in public, who had been 
long chosen into the situation of the fint commoner in this coan!>- 
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iKy, and had lately been unanimously re-elected to that high 
station*. Wa^ this the person of whom the house of commons were 
to say, they would not confide in him, because, at a moment of 
difilculty, (dissembled by none, but exaggerated by some persons 
who loyed to dwell on any topic which gave any thing of a gloom 
to our affiiirs), he quitted a situation of the highest authority that 
a .repreeeatative of the people cpuld possess, for one of greater 
tzoublie and perplexity, and at a moment when honourable gen* 
tfemen were holding out the difficulties of the situation to be in- 
superable? To refuse confidence to such a person in such a 
^tuation, appearedrto him to be repugnant to common sense and 
to common justice ; and he could not heip saying, that he was 
astonished at what his noble friendf and the honourable baronetj: 
Ivad said that night on some parts of this subject. 

Again he would say« that if he saw a noble lord S called to 

Ae situation of a secretary of state, he was ready to ask, without 

.4e fear of receiving any answer that would disappoint him, whether 

^Qtl^men on the other side knew any man, who was superior to 

:that noble lord ; who for the last ten years had more experience 

of state affairs, and whohUd given greater proof of steady attention 

.<to public business ; of a better understanding ; of more information ; 

who possessed ia a greater degree all those qualities which go to 

qualify a man for great affairs ? He was rcady to ask gentlemen 

CMi the other side, if they* knew any one among themselves 

vbo was superior to his noble friend ? Let them give him the 

v^nswer. He should like to take the opinions of the different indi- 

«duals on the other side, if it were not a painful thing to put it to 

their modesty, whether any one among them, except one honour-* 

.«hle gentleman |) whose attendance was of late so rare that he 

i!*J»ght almost be considered as a nev) member — whose transcendant 

talents, indeed, made him an exception to almost any rule in every 

» th^ng that required uncomn^on powers, but whose conduct was 

.^0 what ought, generally speaking, to be an exception also to the 

/ » Mr. Addinston. f J^^rd Temple f Sir Wn». Young; 

SLordHawkesbury. | Mr* Fox. 
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rules which ought lo guide the affairs of this country ; which con- 
duct had been at variance in some respects from that of almost 
*very other public roan, and which, if followed, must have been 
highly injurious to the true interest of this country — he repeated 
it| he knew of no one on the opposite side of the house (except the 
honourable gentleman lie had alluded to, whose experience was 
as great as his faculties were transcendant), that wa6 more than 
equal to his noble friend in capacity for business. 'He did not 
mean to offer any incivility to gentlemen on the other side ; but 
he did nut think that he had offered either of them any dispa* 
ragcment whatever, when he said, that neither of them was mor^ 
than equal to his noble friend. 

Was it necessary for him to say much of the faculties and fit- 
ness, in every particular, of a certain noble lord * who was likely 
soon to have the custody of the great seal ? He was, surely, 
not new to thit country, -whose character for legal knowledge, for 
integrity, and for a cluster of those qualities which fit him for 
that high office, had been long acknowledged. There was no 
pledge necessary on behulf of such a character. 

Of other individuals of the new administration, he could say 
much; but if he were to indulge his feelings \i\ion this topic, he 
should be in danger of wearying the house. There was, however, 
one character of whom he could not forbear speaking. — It would 
occur to the house, that it was not an easy thing to supply the 
place of the late first lord of the admiralty, Earl Spencer; ^ml 
yet, he should think, that the name of Earl St. Vincent would ap. 
pear in a satisfactory light to the house, even as the successor of 
the noble earl, or of any other man known to this country; and 
that the more especially in a period of war, which called for all the 
exertion of the executive government. Was this appointment not 
such as to support the hope of this country, that it would come soon 
to the tennination of a contest which we had conducted near toacon- 
elusion — **[Hear! Heai !" from the other side.] — which he trusted we 
had conducted near to a conclusion. But whether the contest was 
yet to belong or short, until the object of it were secured, he* hoped 
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the spiiii of the comiti^ would net be inpaired^ Ror in any degree 
ilftckened^ but excited with vigour towards bringing it to a termina*' 
toll ; or, if we were still to struggle with CQnUaued diflkulties, he 
would asky was not the name of that noble carl a shield and buU 
wark to the nation? He would therefore say> that gentlemen 
spoke with bat little reflection^ or even consideration, when ihry 
said the present administration were not entitled to the confidence 
of that house, or of the public — he meant^ of course^ no more than 
a cottstituiioaal confidence* All he contended for was, that an** 
i^ fiome good reason were assigned to the contrary, the house 
was bound, by the best principles of policy, as well as by the true 
spirit of the constitution of this country, to wait to see the conduct 
of the ministers of the crown, before they should withhold their 
confidence. On this subject of confidence, let not gentlemen sup* 
pose that a committee on the state of the nation could be of the 
ieast use, because nothing that could be there disclosed could 
give the house more information than the house possessed already 
on that matter ; nor could any thing be done in that committee 
that could alter the present posture of the executive government, 
nnless the committee should pass a resolution to withdraw its con^ 
fidence from the present ministers of the crown, and to give it to 
tbeir opponent * and his friends, in order to make them successors 
to them ; which would be a pretty strong measure, and border on 
an encroachment on the prerogative, besifles introducing princi- 
ples the very reverse of those, which had hitherto, invariably had 
the sanction of parliament. He did not mean to use any oppro- 
brious epithets towards gentlemen on the other side ; but he cer- 
tainly did not say more than was warranted by fact, when he said» 
that, by the ccmstant course of the detennination of parliament, the 
{Hrinciples of the^e gentlemen had been reprobated. . 

Having said this, he would now utter a word or two for his col. 
leagues, and fpr himself. With regard, to theii^ quitting their 
ofilces, he did not see any mystery about that subject, and he 
thought he was entitled to rely on the candour of gentlemen on 

* Mr. F<«» X 
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the other side for believing the sincerity of their declnratioiift os - 
the occasion. The honourable gentleman* who spoke first, wflt»* 
pleased to say, he would allow that, in case of a public measure of 
importance which a minister found he could not propose withsfic« 
cesSy or that he was not able to propose as a measure which waa 
lusuredly to receive the assistance of those who compose the exe^ 
cutive government^ and that such a measure a minister <;ould nol 
conscientiously give up or abandon — that such a condition of 
Ibings would be sufficient to excuse a minister for retiring, and 
would, indeed, give a minister a right to retire. Now, after that 
allowance of the honourable gentleman, it was matter of ftstODishv 
ment to him that any doubt could have been* entertained by that 
honourable gentleman on that part of the subject, or that he did 
not at once admit, that the circumstance which had been suffici* 
cntly explained already, had amounted, in the opinion of that ho* 
nourable gentleman, to a complete justification of himself and 
others who had retired. He admitted, however, to the honoura^ 
ble gentleman, that if a person who filled an pfiiee of important 
trust under government^ had formed the project of proposing 
some measure which did not appear to him to be of much public 
importance, although he had made up his mind upon it, but which 
he could not carry into effect, seeing clearly that the bent of the 
government of which he made a part was against him, then t« 
was the duty of such a minister to forego, that opinion, and tosacri* 
fice rather than withdraw his assistance firom governm^t in th^ 
hour of peril, 

Mr. Pitt said, it was extremely painful to him to be obliged to 
say so much, and so long to occupy the attention of the house; 
but he woult} observe, that he had lived to very little purpose li^ 
the last seventeen years of his life, if it was necessary, for him to 
say, that he had not quitted his situation in order to shrink ffofti^ 
its difficulties ; for, in the whole of that time, he had acled, 
whether well or ill, it was not for him to say, but certainly in a 
manner that had no resemblance to shrinking from difficulty. Ht 
might say this, if he were to strike the seventeen years out of ^ 

• Mr, Grey, 
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•ceouoty and refer <nily to what hni token place wiihin the kist 
tvo iQonths ; and lie would venture to allege, that enough had 
happened within that time to wipe off the idea of hjs being di&* 
posed to shrink from difficulty, or wishing to get rid of any re* 
sponsibility. What had happened within that period had afforded 
him an opporttinity of skewing, in a particuUr manner, that he 
was. willing to be responsible to any extent which his situation cast 
v^n him : in that particular he bad bad the good fortune, how* 
ey«r unfortunate the cause, to have .shewn that he was not only » 
party, but that be wfts the deepest of all parties in re» 
qmnslbility^ in the adoption of n measure the most critical 
with regard to himself and his colleagues. He was therefore 
kd to say, aa to the measure which had induced him to quit 
hi» idtuation, that he did believe the importance of it, and 
the circumstances by which it %vas attended, to be such, that 
nhile he remained in office be should have been unable to bring 
it forward in the way, which was likely to be eventually successful ; 
nod therefore he judged that be should serve less beneficially the 
public^ as ^ell as the parties liil^re immediately the objects of it, 
in making the attempt, than in desisting from the measure. Hit 
id^a of the measure itself was, that it was one which upon the 
whole had been better adopted than refused under all th^ circum* 
Stances ; such was filso the idea of those who had acted wltli him, 
and they hM therefore thought it better that they should quit 
^eir o&;es» than continue under such circumstances in his Ma* 
jesty's service. In d6ing this they had acted purely from prin- 
'ciple ; they h^ i^cted in such a manner as had satisfied their 
own minds, which was to them important; and he hoped they 
hftd acted in such a manner as would, one day or other, be per. 
fcctly satisfactory to the public, so far as the public should ever 
thiak it worth their while to be concerned in his conduct. 
> The measure to which he alluded, had he proposed it, as at 
one tiipe he wished, was not one which gentlemen on the other 
fide of the house yveye likely to look on lightly, although he should 
lave had the good fortune to have their support if he had brought 
it forw|ird| that js on one part; but he did not thiuk tl^t he 
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sbould upon the whole of ity nor did he heKete those gentlemen 
would have favoured the whole of the principle on which he shaold 
liave proposed the measure. He was not anxious to have the 
question agitated at ai) at this moment. I do not think, said Mr. 
l^tt, that this is a period in which it can be agitated beneficially 
Ho the ptibHcy or even to those who are Aiore immediately the objects 
ef it^ and who are supposed to be so interested in its success ; but 
whenever it is agitated, I shall be ready and I shall be willing to 
IP fully into it^ and to give at large my opinion on it. I viriil say 
Duly at present, that as to any thing which I and my colleague^ 
meditated to bring forward, I disclaim the'very words in common 
lise, '^ the emancipation of the catholics,*^ or '^ catholic emanci* 
fation/^ I have never understpod that subject so— I never und«r«. 
5taod the situation of the catholics to b^ such — 1 do not now vn* 
^erstand the skuation of the catholics to be such as that any relief 
from it could be correctly so described ; but I think the few re- 
waining benefits of which they have not yet participated, might 
lave been added safely to the many benefits which have been &» 
fo»nteous]y conferred on them in the course of the pres^ntr reigo. 
I was of opinion, and I am still of opinion, that these benefits, if 
they had gone before the union^ would have been rash and de- 
structive. I was of opintoh then, — I am of opinion now, that the 
Tcry measure I allude to, as a claim of right cannot be maintain*- 
edl and it is on the ground of liberality alone, and political ex* 
pedience (and in that sense wisdom, as connected with other 
measures), that I should hare thought it desirable, adviseable^ 
and important : but I would not have had it founded on a naked 
proposition^ to repeal any one thing which former policy had 
rfeemcd expedient for the safety of the church and state. No, 
Sir, it was a comprehensive and an extensive system which I in- 
tended to propose — to relinquish things certainly intended once as 
a security, which I thought in some respect ineffectual, and 
i»hich were liable to additional objections, from the very circuoir 
stance of the object of the union having been accomplished, and 
getting other security for the same objects, to have a more con* 
siistent and rational security both in chuxch and state, according 
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to ihe principle, but varying the mode, which the wisdom of our 
ancestors had adopted to prevent danger. The measure I intend- 
ed to propose, I think, would give more safety to the church and 
state, as well.as^more satkfaction to all classes and all descriptions 
of the king's subjects, to taKc away that which no man would 
wish to remain, provided there could be perfect security without 
it. The house will, I am sure, forgive me for this part of mj 
address to it. 

As to >vhat might be the nature of the measure, I am sure-^ 
house will in^ a moment feel that what I am going to allege will 
satisfy it, that nothing of this nature could ever be accomplished 
by having a committee of the whole house on the state' of th« 
nation; for, independent of the many things which would be ne- 
cessary to be done, if such a measure were set on foot, there is 
dne thing which will make it obvious how inefficient for such a 
purpose a committee on the state of the nation would be. In the 
first place, that committee would not have any power whatever 
to interrogate any one member of parliament ; and therefore all 
that part of the speech of the honourable gentleman which tended 
to connect the committee on the state of the nation with the con* 
dition of the catholics in Ireland, although it might serve the pur- 
pose of engaging men's affections for a moment, had, in reality, 
nothing whatever to do with it ; and gentlemen are not such no- 
vices iti the affairs of parliament, as not to know that they may, 
whenever they please, move this or any other subject, indepen- 
dent of any other consideration, and that there is no necessity for 
a committee to inquire into the state of the nation for that pur- 
pose. I think, however, that the question with regard to the 
condition of the catholics, according to my view of things, can- 
not be improved by a committee on the state of the nation being 
brought forward at this time. It will cast no light whatever on. 
any one subject connected with the catholic question. I am ah* 
solutely certain, as little can it throw on the cause, or the pro- 
priety or impropriety of our resignation : — this is too obvious to 
require any argument. How can the committee proceed to the 
examination of the cause of the resignation of his Majesty'^ minis- 
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Utn, to which some gentlemen, for purposes, perhaps, not very^ 
doubtful, have been pleased to attach so much importance ? t 
know of no ri^t which the house of commons itself, still less a 
committee, can have to require of any man to state his reasons- 
for tendering his resignation to his sovereign ; nor is it a common, 
thing for the public to require it. A man very often, indeed^ 
makes his appeal to the public on going out of office, and that 
sometimes as much with a wish to be re-instated as any things, 
but I never heard of a man being called on to exculpate himself 
from the charge of resigning. But gentlemen say, that, by our 
being silent on the subject of the catholic question, we have 
bipught the name of our sovereign into disrepute ; and the ho«: 
nourable gentleman chooses to put a construction on our'remain* 
ing silent, and then to ask a question, whether the catholics had 
or had not been deceived. And upon the obstacles to the mea^ 
sure, as they are stated in a paper^ of which 1 shall take notice 
shortly, the honourable gentleman says, that umumerable ob- 
stacles are in the way of the measure, I do not know what piaper 
he took up; I cannot be responsible for it; nor, indeed, for the 
verbal accuracy of any paper whatever. I believe the word whicli 
the honourable gentleman has alluded to was really insuperable^ 
and not innumerable, Upoa that subject, all I will say is this :-— 
That although I wished to submit the question of the catholics to 
parlianumt, there were such objections stated as made me feel it 
impossible, \^ith propriety, to bring the measure forward as la 
minister. The^ are the general words I choose to use upon the 
subject : the honourable gentleman shall draw from me no ad- 
missions, and no denials on this subject. He may argue as h^ 
pleases from the words I use. [*' Hear ! Hear !*' from the other 
side.] Gentlemen may draw vhat inference they please. 

But I shall say a few words more upon this subject* Gentle^ 
men say, that I left this case in a state in which the name of thf 
sovereign is brought into question ; and they appear: to be SQgiy, 
biecause I will not tell them whether they ought to be angry or 
not. They wonder why I do not make it & matter of question, 
and they put distantly some points in the way of questioai but I 
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f^ill not answer interrogatories. I will tell those gentlemen, how^ 
ever, that upon this subject they deceive themselves grossly. 
Should they be able to establish that the opinion of the soTereign 
made it impossible to bring the subject forward, they would gain 
nothing by it ; fof, shotild the opinion of the sovereign be what it 
wight, or the opinion of his servants what it might ; of the sove* 
ftign to dispense with the services, or of the servant to tender hii 
fesignation, it would still remain the same. Let these gewtlettfeil 
but once be able to shake this principle, «nd they will have dene 
More than they will be willing to avow towards the destruction o€ 
the monarchy f they will have established the most extrava* 
gaflt part of an oligarchy that ever was erected in any state ; for 
&en neither the sovereign could dismiss, nor the subject resi^n^ 
without an explanation being made to the public. So that the so^ 
tereign, the father of his people^ could never part from his sef* 
tants, unless he condescended to shew that they gate him bad ad* 
vice ^ nor his servants tender their resignation, unless they could 
^ prove that something was attempted to be imposed upon them 
which tfiey could not, in their consciences, approve. Now, I 
Would ask, is that the state, or is it desirable it should be the state^ 
of the monarchy of this country ? Certainly it is not. The use tA 
ihe name of the sovereign for the purpose of influencing opifiionc 
% this house, or in any deliberative assembly^ is justly deemed un- 
constitutional. The sovereign exercises his opinion on the senti- 
ments, as well as capacity, of his ministers ; and if, upon either, he 
judges them to be incompetent, or in any degree unfit, it is the pre- 
rogative, and, with perfect loyalty, let me add j aye the duty, of the 
trown to dismiss such. ministers. Allow me also to say, that if 
a minister feels, that, from a sense he entertains oi his duty, he 
ought to propose a measure, but is convinced that his. endeavours 
must be ineffectual, to that his services must be limited to a nar* 
Irower compass than he could desire, and that success^ in some ta»r 
terial point, b impossible, he ought to be permitted to retire f but, 
"in propofdon to the di6kulty which the sovereign may have in ac^ 
cepting the resignation of such a minister, ought to be his love for 
'sttdi a soTi&reign. I hope I am not deficient in my duty to the best 
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of sovereigns ; and I hope the whole ground and motive of my 
actions will continue to be justified during the whole of his reign.. 
This is all I shall say upon this sutject, which may perhaps be 
saying more than I ought* 

With respect, however, to the assurances said, or supposed, to 
have been held out to the catholics of Ireland, I would add a few 
words. The honourable gentleman has alluded to a paper circu- 
lated in that part of his Majesty's dominions. It was a memoran- 
dum sent in the name of a noble lord at the head of the executive 
government of Ireland — a character revered by all who know him, 
and whose name I am penuaded will not be profaned, nor men«> 
tioned in this cotintry with any disrespect. 1 know it to be true 
that the noble lord did feel it right, as a matter of public duty, to 
make a communication to persons most immediately among the 
catholics, and to state the motives which led to the late change that 
look place in his Majesty's councils, in order to prevent any misre* 
presentation of that subject then adding to the danger of the public 
tranquillity. I beg to state that matter clearly and distinctly, it was 
my express desire, not conveyed by myself, but through a noble 
friend* of mine sitting near me, that the noble lord should take 
the opportunity of doing this. I do not airogate any merit for it ;. 
but I think it is an answer to any charge against us upon this sub- 
ject for remissness, that' we lost no time in making that representa- 
tion and explanation of our motives ; and the principle of it was 
this, that the attempt to realize our wishes at this time would only 
be productive of public embarrassment. The representation was 
therefore made; but with respect to the particular paper delivered,' 
it was not previously consulted with me how it should be perused^ 
and therefore, for the particular phrases of it I do not hold myself 
responsible. All the knowledge I derived or conveyed was lbund« 
ed on verbal interpretation. As to the tenor of tlie paper that I 
have alluded to, the sentiments in it are conformable to those 
which I have already expressed in this house> and shall again ex- 
press whenever I have occasion to deliver my sentiments on that 

* Lord CastlereagH 
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tttl^eet; and it is fit, not only that this house should know them^ 
litttfibo that the coramumty at large should know them. — I meaft 
this : that a measure of t^at sort appeared to me to be of mocli^ 
importance under all the circumstances ; and that being unable tot 
hring it forward as a measure of government, I thoi^ht I could 
not therefore in honour remain in the situation in which I thei^ 
stood ; and ihat I was desirous of letting it also be understood, 
that, whenever the objection I alluded to did not exist, the same 
«ibslacle did not inteipose, every thing depending on me, as well as, 
those who ihoyght with me, I should do* for that I was desirous 
sf carrying that measure, thinking it of great importance to thi^ 
empire at laige ; but that, in. the mean time, if any attempt to^ 
press it, so as to endanger the public tranquillity^ should be made, 
<»r to pervert the afiecCion of any part of his Majesty's subjects, 
we should take our full share in resisting such attempts, and that 
we should do so with firmness and resolution* These are the sen- 
timents which I e^pressed^ and I did hope that the day would come 
when, on the part of the catholics, should such a measure be re*- 
vived, it would be carried in the only way in which I wished Ua 
see it carried, which was certainly conformable to the general 
tranquillity of the empire. As to any other pledge^ I beg leaves 
to give nonoj— I have engaged myself to give none — ^I will give 
ttoue — either now or at any time* I have contributed, as far a^ 
peaceable endeavours could go, according to my judgment, in the; 
best manner I could at the moment, for the general interests of 
the country. 

This is all I shall say on this part of the subject, and I an^ 
ashamed to have been obliged to trouble the house so much as I havQ 
done, especially as another branch of it remains, ami on which I .-, 
most still say a few words — it relates to a question, Whether any 
of those who have retired from office, had so pledged th^nsclve^ 
to the catholics as to be under the necessity of resigning their 
offices because they could not perform their pledge ? I beg leav« 
to deny that ; and, what is more satisfactory, I believe, I am 9M^ 
thorised in denying that the catholics conceived themselves to have 
is^eived any such pledge. I know that the noble lord to whom 
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I have tilludedy litid Iny noble friend near nie^ >^ho niust have ] 
a party to such transactiori, if aiiy such had passed, did not so 
convey to me, I do not now, nor eVer didj so conceive it. That 
the catholics might' haVe conceived such an expectation, is moat 
natural. — Why ? Because the more attentively I have reflected 
6n it, especially after the union, the measure has appeared 
to me to be solutaiy and expedient; and I can have no 
fcaiion to think that they ti^efe less sanguine in their expectatioi» 
on that subject than I was. That they thought there was a veiy 
probable chance for the measure, is most certain i for I believe 
there was no one in this house, nor, I believe, in the other house 
of parliament, who, in argument, has attempted to deny that the 
difficulties would be considerably diminished on this subject, after 
the measure of the union was accomplished t I was of that opikiioii 
when this subject was debated — I am. of that opinion still — and the 
teasoUs in favour of it do very mUch preponderate ; this, however 
l^as afterwards given up, on motives of expediency. An expectatioa 
in favour of this measure there was ; but a pledge, I do distinctl j 
State, there was none. 

Having said thus much on the chattge of his Majesty's ministers, 
and the measure of extending the remaining privileges to the ca- 
tholics of Ireland, I shall not trouble the house, after the able and 
convincing statements of my right honourable friend, with any ar- 
guments as to the cause and progress of the war, which have 
been the subject of repeated votes in this house. But, if it were 
necessary, I could enter into a recapitulation of the same argii. 
ments used on the other side of the house, with a repetition of the 
same answers, and with a new force. 1 shall, however, say a few 
words with respect to the general plan of the war. That, in the 
origin of the contest, the re-establishment of royalty in France was 
desirable in itself, I do not attempt to deny ; for, that end accom- 
plished would have necessarily restored tranquillity to Europe ; 
but I have never yet stated that its re-establisbmcnt was the sine qua 
fion of peace. I may class the objects of the war under three dif- 
ferent heads. The first was the restoration of royalty, and conse- 
quently the restoration of peace 5 the next was the security of in. 
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temal tranquillity, and the suppression of destructive and anar* 
chical principles; and the third was, the , preservation of the na- 
tional independence and prosperity. If we have failed in one of 
^these objects, we have most completely accomplished the others > 
and it is no inconsiderable consolation to us, that we have at this 
moment, in the wreck of surrounding nations, the glory and satis- 
faction of maintaining the dignity and happiness of the country; 
We have kept our resources entire, our honour unimpaired, our 
integrity inviolate, amid all the discordant elements of jarring con- 
federacies ; while thx)se states which did not act in unison witii 
the manly, protection which we afforded to their wants and 
prayers, becd,me the victims of the common enemy; We have not 
lost, in the midst of all the dreadful convulsions which have de- 
vastated Europe, a single foot of territory ; and wie have given to 
the rest of the world many chances of salvation. These Sir, wer« 
the general objects of the war ; and the details of our operations 
knd successes have been so amply enumerated by my right ho* 
nourable fiiend, as to render any comment or observation from me 
unnecessary. 

I have only one word to say oa the state of the finances^ as a 
charge has been thrown otit that it has been a war of unexampled 
profusion. If oh this head any specific charge be made, I can 
only say that I shall be at all times ready to meet it, I can, how* 
ever, say, that I have* at least the merit of rendering the system 
more plain than on any former occasion, even when the sums ne* 
cessary to provide for the exigencies of the public service did not 
raraount to one-tenth of the present disbursements. That consider* 
atrdn, ho\vcvcr, wants no committee on the state of the nationt 
"ft is a fair comparison made between the expenses of the present 
*war, and that which preceded it ; and it is considered at the same 
time, that the last war was one carried on and conducted by re- 
gular means and with accustomed method, and that the present is 
with a coutitry which stakes its capital in the contest, which, 
unable to support the warfare with any regular revenue, is com* 
pelled to make aa inroad upon its stock, and diminish the very 

yQL, IV. • 
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Morce of rptefitte ; tod it will be found thftt the preieiit war hfii 
been conducted with unexanqpled economy and frugality* Thai 
an universal pressure ha& been prodaced, bearing upon alt ordert 
of thepeople, cannot be denied ; bnt the feci of economical ex* 
penditure during the present war must at the same time be admit'^ 
led« I wish not to go deeply into the subject} but if gcntlemeii 
will look at the state of the revenue^ excluding the taxes impose4 
during the present contest* and taking only the taxes which existed 
at the conclusion of the last peace, they will find that, allowing 
for some deficiency upon beer and malt^ those permanent taxe!» 
have increased in produce about 4,000,000/. per annum since tbeF 
period of that peace. They will also find^ that, if they look a 
little furtheri the taxes apprepriated to the sinking fund now pro* 
dttce little less than 5,000,000/^ per annum, making together the sam 
of 9,000, 000/« by which the amount of the permanent revenue 
has be<^ increased since the cocKrlusion of the last peace — a sum 
which is within 10,000,000/. of the amount of the interest of all 
the sums borrowed during the nine years that the war has unfor* 
tunately continued ; that the .expenditure of the present has beea 
very considerably less than in all other former wars^ cannot for a 
moment be disputed. The knowledge of this fact is^ I hope> suf*^ 
£cient to operate as some antidote to that despondency which migfal 
be derived from a general mention of these topics without bringr 
ing them to the test of particular detaiK This information is 
•wreJy competent to annihilate all the alarm of lavish expend!* 
ture, and ruinous expenditure, which are so frequentl} soundedy 
and from which I know of no benefit that can ensue, but oaly 
that species of despondency* the tendency of which is immedtr 
ately to impair the energy of the -country, and rob it of lialf i& 
vigour* . 

Late as the hour is, I must advert to one other topic, on which 
i think it necessary to make some observations, although I shall 
decline all minute investigation ; I mean the subject of neutral 
Iftws and neutral nations, itfspecting which gemlemen on the other 
tide Kern so much inclined to impute rashness, precipitancy, and 
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inipolky to bis Mftjcsty's late ministerd. They speak as if tb« 
tlow waf already Hmck; or had been ioevitably decided on ; bal 
an nan can say that all hopes of pacilicadon with the northerti 
powers are wholly excluded. It was the earnest wish of thosa 
ttimsteis diat the extremity of war might be avoided : at the sama 
time they were prepared for both t-*esther to coaunence a war witM 
vigour and energy, ia defence of the liearest rights aiid interests of 
the country^ or finally to settle tbe question ia dispute on tenni 
consistent with the honour and dignity of the country* Were hii 
Uajest/s jninisters tamely to suffer the countty to be borne dowtt 
by Ae hestiVity of the northen^ powers, or were they quietly t6 
allow those powers to a!>ase and kick it out of its nght f They 
wished to bring the question to a prompt decision, whilst at tha 
saoie time they rendered the fall smooth for pacific negociatiott— 
[Here Mr. Pitt went over the grounds of the question relative t4 
neutml bottoms, denying that free bottoms hiake jfree goods; con- 
taidiag that contri^nd oi war ouglit to include naval as well as 
^tuy stores ; maiotaining that ports ou^t to be considered lit 
t stale of bioekade When it was unsafe for Vessels to eater thenit 
although th« ports were i^oi attually blocked up ; and denying 
the rigbtof ooaVoy to preieludie neutral ships froib being searched*. 
Ia support of these oj^inions, he quoted the decisions of courts of 
law, and treaties entered into between this counjtry iftnd vartoui 
btfaer.powejrs, in which he colilended the rights now claimed by 
this country had been expl^essly acknowledged* He then pro« 
tended as follo'i^s :] — It was during the short titne. Sir, that tb| 
ri^t honourable gentleman* filled the office of secretory of state^ 
Who, from the greatness of his genius, rai^t have t)een led to thosa 
Md attempts which by common minds would be denominated 
hishness — ^it was during th^ short period that he advised his Mai* 
Jesty to i^ede these rights in behalf of the Empress of Russia^ lot 
the purpose of purchasing her friendship, and preventing that sd« 
tewign from joining France^ with whom we were then at war^ 

*Mr. ^xi 
9 St 
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How far this was good policy 1 will not now pretend to discuss t 
but in this, as in every other cession of the same nature, it is^lairi 
the right rested in this country, since it could not give what if 
did not possess^ ; it was ceded as a matter of favour, not given up 
as a matter of right. Let it, however, be granted, that it was 
an act of sound policy to make that cession to Russia, that it was 
so at that time when our natal inferiority was too unfortunately 
conspicuous — when we were at war with France, with Spain,- 
and with Hollaiid, and when the addition of Russian hostility 
might have been* a serious evil ; does it follow that, at the present 
moment, when the fleets of all the northern powers combined 
with those of France and Spain, and of Holland, would be un-* 
equal to a contest with the great and superior naval power of Eng' 
land-^oes it follow, that we are to sacrifice the maritime great- 
ness of Britain at the shrine of Russia ? Shall we allow entiw 
freedom to the trade of France ?- — shall we suffer that country to^ 
send out her 1^,000,000 of exports, and receive her imports irt 
return, to enlarge private capital, and increase the public stock ? — 
shall we allow her to receive naval stores undisturbed, and to rew 
build and refit that navy which the valour of our seamen has de- 
stroyed ^-^shall we voluntarily give up our maritime consequence,' 
and expose ourselves to scomy to derision, and corilfempt ? No 
ihan can deplore more than I do the loss of human blood — th# 
calamities and the distresses of war ; but will you silently stand bj^ 
and, acknowledging these monstrous and unheard-of principles of 
aeutrality, ensure your enemy against the effects of your hostility ? 
Four nations have leagued to produce a- new code of maritimn 
laws, in defiance of the established law of nations, and in de- 
fiance of the most solemn ti'eaties and engagements, whicB 
they endeavour arbitrarily to force upon Europe ; what is this 
but the same jacobin principle which proclaimed the Rights 
of Man, which produced the Frcnch revolution, which generated 
the wildest anarchy, and spread Jiarror and devastation througK 
that unfortunate country ? Whatever shape it absunies^^ it is a* 
violation of public faith, it is a, violation of the rights of England, 
stnd imperiously ^calls upon Englishmen to resist it even to the last 
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shilling and the I^st drop of blood, rather than tamely submit to 
degrading concession, or meanly yield, the rights of the country to 
shameful usurpation. 

7he moiion, upon a division, was negatived i 

Ayes i©5 

Woes zgx 



November 3, isfoi. 

The House having proceeded to the order of the day for taking into consi^ 
deration the preliminary articles of peace with the French Republic, that part 
t>f his Majesty's speech which related to the preliminary treaty, and aleo the 
treaty itself were read* 

It was then moved by Sir Edmund Hartop,— <« That an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, thanking his Majesty for being graciously pleased to 
order the preliminaries of peace with JFrance jto be laid before that House-^ 
To assure his Majesty of their just sense of this fresh instance of his paternal 
care for the welf^e and happiness of his people ; and to express their firm 
•reliance, that the final ratification of those prelitninaries will be highly 
;Mi^tageous to the interests, and honourable to the character, of the British 
/lation.'* 

Mr* Pitt delivered his sentiments in support of the address : 
11 

Pe said« that upon a subject in itself of such importance, an j 
jone upon which it was unfortunately his lot to differ from songie 
with whom it had been his happiness to have been connected by 
the strictest ties of friendship, for the gi;eater part of his life, he 
was anxious to deliver his sentiments, before the attention of the 
house, and his own powers, should be exha^sted by fatigue. In 
considering the question, whether these terms should be accepted 
or rejected^ thef e was one proposition which he might lay down, 
with, he believed, but little danger oC contradiction, and that was, 
that for some time past, all rational, all thinking men, bad concur- 
red in an opinion, that whatever their wishes mighf have beeq, 
>vhatever hopes might at different periods of the war have been 

o 3 
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tnteitainedy yet, that after the events which had taken place on 
the contii\ent of Europe, the <}aestion of peace or war between 
Great Britain and France, became a question of terms only. In 
laying down this proposition, he dcsived not to have it admitted in 
words, and rejected in substance. After the conclusion of the 
peace between France BXkd the great continental powers, after the 
dissolution of the confederacy of the states of Europe — ^a confede- 
racy which he had supported to the utmost of his power, and 
with respect to which he still retained the satoe sentiments ;— after 
^he dissolution, however, of that confederacy, it became merely 
H question of the terrts to be obtained for ourselves, and for those 
allies who still remained faithful to us and ta their own interests. 
In saying this, he was aware that he differed from many, of whose 
judgments he had the highest opinion, and whom he both loved 
and honoured ; but it was the firm conviction of bis mind, and it 
was his duty both to the house and the public, fully and candidly 
to state his sentiments upon the subject. When he said, that the 
question of peace or war between this country and France was a 
question of terms only, he wished to be understood as being more 
imxious about the gcnieral complexion of the peace, as affecting 
the character of this country for good faith, honour, and generosity^ 
than he was about any particular acquisition that might be madcs 
or any specific object that might be attained. 

In considering the terms that ought to be accepted, it would be 
necessary to Jnqujre, in the first instance, what would be the ex-* 
pense of continuing the contest, what were the difficulties with 
which it would be attended, and what hopes could be entertained 
of its ultimate sdccess? It was undoubtedly the duty of every 
government, in negociating a treaty of peace, to obtain the host 
t)0ssible terras \ but it \vas sometimes difficult to know how far 
particular points npight be pressed without running the risk o( 
freaking off the negociation. For his own part, he had no hcbi- 
tjition to declare, that he would rather close with an enemy np<^^ 
terms short even of the fair pretensions of the country, provided 
they were not inconsistent with honour and security, than con^ 
tinue the contest for any particular possession. He knew that 
vhen he had tl\e honour of a seat inji^ Majesty's councils, if H 
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jiad come to a question of terms^ and the pacific dispositloos of thf 
€neray corresponded with ours, he for one should have acted upo^ 
ihat principle; and knowing that to be his own feeling upon tb# 
€4ibj€ct, he should neither act with fairness nor candour if be di4 
not apply it to another administration. lie did not pretend ta 
?tate to the house, that this peace fully answered all his wishes; 
. jbut the government had undoubtedly endeavoured to obtain tb« 
best terms^they could for the country ; and he was ready to coo* 
tend, that the difference between the terms we had obtained and 
those of retainMig ail which we had given up, would not have jua* 
Ijfied ministers in protraciing the wai*. He was anxious upon this 
subject to speak plainly^ because it was one on which he ought tQ 
have no reser\'c, cither with the bouse or with the country, Wha| 
the terms were to which this country <wght to look in the present 
state of Europe, had been, in bis opinion, most accurately and 
most ably described by his noble friend *• The principle upoip 
which administration acted^ and in which he perfectly concurred ~ 
with them, was, that la selecting those acc^uisitions which we wish* 
nd to retain, it was our interest not to aim so much at keeping pos* 
session of any fresh conquest which we did not materially want, as 
^0 endeavour to retain those acquisitions which, from their situa^ 
lion, or from other causes, where the best calculated for confirm* 
mg and securing our ancient territories. The object which must 
fiatorally first present itself to every minister, must be to give ad^ 
ditional vigour to our maritime strength* and security to our co, 
ionial possessions. It was to them we were indebted for the un* 
paralleled exertions which we have been enabled to make in th# 
course of this long and eventful contest ; it was by th^a that w< 
^ye^e enabled, in the wreck of Europe, not only to effect our owa 
security, but to bold out to our allies the means of safety, if they 
had been but tfuo to themselves. 

In thus considering the subject, it was necessary to look to th# 
leading quarters of the world in which we were to seek for this se^ 
^r^ty. It was evident that our acquisitions were all in the Medi* 

• Lor4 Hawkttbury. 
4 
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terrftnean, in the East and in theWest Indies. Those who thought that 
this country ought to retain all its acquisitions^ would of course 
consider any cession made by U9 as inconopatible either with our 
safety or with our honour. But those who did not go that length, 
would agree with him in thinking, that when we were to give back 
a part, and retain a part of our conquests, it was our duty to con* 
sider, which of them were the best calculated to promote the two 
great leading objects to which he had before alluded ; and if 
It should appear, upon examining the present treaty of peace, that 
in two out of the three quarters which he had mentioned, viz. i^ 
the East and West Indies, we had retained such possessions, as 
were the best calculated to effect the security of our ancient posr 
sessions, we had, every circumstance considered, done as much as 
could be expected. Without undervaluing our conquests in the 
Mediterranean, and the gallant achievements by which they had 
been effected, ' especially the capture of Malta (and certainly no 
man was less inclined to undervalue them than he was,) yet it must 
foe admitted by every man acquainted with the real interests of 
this country, that, compared with the East and West Indies, th^ 
Mediterranean is but a secondary consideration : indeeed this was 
a proposition so obvious, that it was unnecessary for him to enter 
into any arguments upon the subject. 

Of the importance of the Levant trade, much had formerly 
been said : volumes had been written upon it, and even nations 
had gone to war to obtain it. The value pf that trade, even in th^ 
periods to which he had alluded, had been n\uch exaggerated ; 
. but even supposing those statements to have been correct, they ap^^ 
plied to times when the other great branches of our trade, to which 
we owed our present greatness and our naval superiority, did not 
exist — he alluded to the great increase of our manufactures — to 
our great internal trade — to our commerce with Ireland, with the 
United States of America, with the East and the West Indies : it 
was these which formed the sinews of our strength, and compared 
with which the Levant trade was trifling. In another point o^ 
view, he admitted that possessions in the Mediterranean were o( 
ippor^ance to enable us to co-operate with any continental powe^ 
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or powers, with whom we might happen to be in alliance. H« 
agreed with his noble friend *, that when there was not a powerful 
confederacy on the continent in our favoilr, this country, with 
all its naval superiority, could not make any very serious efforts on 
the continent ; yet, in the case of such a confederacy, much un- 
doubtedly would be done by the co-operation of the British navy 
in the Mediterranean, But at the present moment, and situated 
as Europe at present is, we ought not, upon any one principle of 
visdom or poHcy, to prefer acquisitions in the Mediterranean, 
to the attainment of the means of giving additional security to 
our possessions in the East and West Indies. It was upon this 
principle that he heartily approved of the choice which ministers 
had made, in preferring our security in the West Indies to any ac- 
quisitions that we might have made in the Mediterranean ; because 
}ie considered it as a rule of prudence which oyght never to be der 
viated from, not unnecessarily to mortify the feelings or pride of an 
enemy — ['^Hear! hear!*' from the other side] — Gentlemen, froni 
their manner, seemed to think that he had not always adhered to 
that maxim : he would not interrupt his argument by entering into 
a personal defence of himself; but, whenever gentlemen were in- 
clined to discuss that point, he was perfectly ready to meet them, 
giving them the full benefit of any expressions that he had ever 
vsed. Supposing the events of the war to be equally balanced, 
and in negociating for one of two possessions, both of equal \alue, 
but that our possessing one of them would hurt the feelings or mor^ 
tify the pride of the enemy more than the other, he should think 
that ajustifiable reason for selecting the other : he did not say this 
from any affectation of sentiment, or peculiar tenderness towards 
the enemy, but because an enemy would not give up such a pos- 
session without obtaining from us more than an equivalent. ITpon 
this principle, he hoped the house would concur with him in 
thinking, that we ought not to insist upon retaining the island of 
Malta. If our object had been to retain any possession which had 
(or^nerly belonged to the enemy, and which we had captured froaa 

• JiOrd Castlcrcagb, 
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IheiDy with the view of adding to the security of our old domini^ 
ops» thi'n Malta did oot come under the description^ because it 
was not an ancient possession of the enemy, bul bfid been ac« 
quired by him unjustly from a third power« It therefore ap^ 
pcared to him more consistent with wisdom ond sound policy, ra- 
ther to put Malta un4cr the protection of a third power, capable 
of protecting it, than, by retaining it oifrselves, to mortify the pride 
|knd attract the jealousy of the enemy. 

The other possession which we had acquired, aiid upon the 
propriety of retaining which, much had been said, was Minorca, 
With respect to this island, he perfectly concurred in the opinio^ 
of his noble friend*, that jt would always belong to the power 
who possessed tlie greatest maritime strength : the experience of 
the four last wars proved the justice of this observation ; for Mi- 
norca had regularly shifted hands according tp tbe preponderance 
of maritime strength in the Mediterranean. In tin^e of peace, 
'^linorca was a possession of np great ifnportancc or utility ; ia 
time of war, it could be of no use whatever, unless we ppssessed a, 
maritime superiority ; and if we did possess that superiority, eJit- 
pericnce had shewn that it^vould probably fall into our handf^ 
Upon these grounds, he, for one, would not have advised much tcl^ 
be given in another quarter for the purpose of enabling us to retaii| 
the island of Minorca, doubting, as he did, whethef in timeofpeacfi 
it was worth the expense of a garrison. |Ie thoiight, therefore^ 
that we were justified in looking to the East and West Indies fpy 
Ihe possessions which it was our interest to retain ; but he cottl4 
not help expressing his regret, that circumstances were such a? 
to prevent us from retaining a place so important in many pointy 
of view : as the island of Malta: he lamented also, that it wasno| 
possible for us to have made a more definitive arrangement respeclr 
ing its future fate; but unless we had been prepared to^s^ay thajt 
we would retain it ourselves, he did not know any belter plan tha| 
could be adopted, than to make it independent both of Englgn^ 
and France. 

* 2^erd Hawk^ur/. 
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In turning his attention to the East Indies, he certainly saw 
cause for regret, because the q>inion he had been taught to enters 
tain of tlie valae of the Cape of Good Hope was much higher than 
that e;!cpressed by his noble friend. He knew there were great 
aathprities against him ; but on the other hand, from what he had 
heard from a noble marquis*, and from aright honourable friend f 
t)f his, who had long preMded over the afiaips of India, he was in- 
duced to think the Cape of Good Hope a more important plac« 
^n it had been represented on this occasion. But thinking thus 
highly as he did of the Cape, he considered it as far inferior indeed 
to Ceylon, which he looked upon to be, of all the places upon th« 
free of the globe, the one which would add most to the security 
of our East Indian possessions, and as placing our dominions in 
that quarter in a greater degree of safety than they had been in from 
^hc first hour that we set our foot on the continent of India. An - 
honourable friend J of liis^ on ihciJibc r s'nk- of the house, had la- 
niented that we had not;»^^BHI^r iltL; i(4rntion of Cochin, and 
stated, that in the fy n^^^^^utioiii^ Lurd IMalmesbury had 
jbeen instructed to iri^g^^^^^^KreinAJning in our possession. 
How far Lord Malnicsbo^WBiiBmtctotl to insist upon, or recede 
from^ certain points ctintainiul in thul projrt^ he did not feci him^ 
jelf now at liberty to statti; but la* bdieved no man would be in- 
clined to say, that it must of necessity be jin ultimatum, because 
it was contained in a projet. Indeed one of the complaints which 
We had against the French upon that occasion was, that they 
wanted us, contrary to every diplomatic form, to give in our ulti- 
matum first. He knew that it was the opinion, at that time, of a 
lioble marquis to whom he had before alluded, and who had ren- 
dered such essential services in India*— but he was wrong in par- 
ticularising India, for there was scarcely a quarter of the globe in 
iN^hich this country had not derived important advantages from the 
exalted talents and virtues of that noble person, who was now 
fbout to receive the last reward of his services, in putting the 

* Marquit Cornwall!"?. f Mr. Dundas; 
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finishing hand to a treaty which would give peace to the worlds * 
after a war in which he had had so large a share in averting from 
this country the dangers which thi^atened the most vulnerabia 
part of our possessions — that the retaining of Cochin was neces- 
sary to the security of our Indian dominions. But the noble mar- ^ 
tquis, he was sure, did not now retain the same opiniop, because ' 
its importance then depended upon its being a frontier post, to set 
cure us from an enemy whom we had since completely destroyed. 
It would not surely be contended for a moment, that, when the 
power of Tippoo SuUaun was entire, and ivhen ^h^re was a direct 
road from his dominions into our's, Cochin was t)ot of infinitely more 
import^ce than it could be now when his dominions were in ouf 
possession. He did not^wish to give a ludicrous illustration of 
this argument ; but he was really so much astoiiisbed ^t what had 
been said upon this point, that he coi^ld not help stating a case 
which appean?d to him iliacjl}' m [^rum '■. i^^ i he present. If we 
fvcre to look into the ancient ped^^f uui r- ^^^y, \yhen Scotland 
«\'as a separate kingd<Mn, hos^^^^^Bnik! in strict alliance with 
France, the town of Vivrw ick^j^^K' place of the greatr 

est importance to us i^s a forti^^TOfttit. i^ .. ; butsurcly it could 
not be said to be of cqLml importance nosvj when Scotland and 
England are united jjito one kingdom. This jaarallel did not apt 
pear to him to be exnp:;Ti:'rato(l ; and if Cochin was of no import- 
ance as a military post, he was inplincd to think that its commerr 
cial value was. not very gi^t. As to the advantages th^t we must 
derive from the possession of Ceylon, it was unnecessary for him 
to enlarge upon them — they were too obvious not to be felt by 
every body. With regard to the C^pe, he had before stated his 
opinion of its value ; but if we could not retain it without continu- 
ing the war, he thought ministers had acted wisely in giving it up 
upon the terms they had, because, in point of value, it was infe- 
rior to Ceylon and Trinidad. 

He now came to the consideration of our situation in the We^ 
indies ; and he was decidedly of opinion, that, of all the islands 
fvhich the fortune of war had put into our hands in Uiat quarter^ 
Ymidad was the most valuable — he should prefer it even to W«C«! 
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tinico — ^undoubtedly as a protection to our Leeward Islands it wa» 
the better of the two, and, in point of intrinsic value, the more 
important. As to its value as a post from whicli we might direct 
our future operations against the possessions of Spain in South 
America, it must be felt by every one to be the best situated of any 
part in the West Indies. He had always been of opinion, that 
irhen it came to be a question merely of terms between England 
and France, we ought to retain the possession of one of the great 
naval stations in the West Indies, because our great want in tha6 
quarter was a naval port. The four great naval stations wer* 
Ouadaloupe, Martinico, St„ Lucia, and Trinidad; and those of 
Trinidad and Martinico were the best, and the former the better* 
df the two. 

He would now trouble the house shortly upon the subject of 
our allies. With respect to the Porte we had done every thing 
tiiat we were bound to do : nay more — we had compelled the 
French to the evacuation of Egypt, and bad stipulated for the in- 
tegrity of her dominions. There was another object which w« 
had obtained, and to which he did not think so much importance 
had been given as it deserved ; he meant the establishment of aa 
infant power, \iz. the republic of the Seven Islands, which would 
perhaps have otherwise fallen under the dominion of Fra*ice : this 
certainly was an acquisition of great importance for this Country^ 
not inferior, perhaps, to the possession of Malta itself. The only 
answer he had heard upon the subject was, ^that there had 
l&een a treaty concluded between France and the Porte, by which 
the evacuation of Egypt was stipulated for ; but it could not be 
for a moment doubted that it was to the exertions of this country ,^ 
and to the brilliant achievements of our army and navy, that the 
evacuation of Egypt must be attributed: and if France had, by a 
diplomatic trick, taken the advantage of this in two treaties, that 
Could not derogate from the merit of this country. 

With regard to Naples, we were not bound to do any thing for 
ier. She had even desired to be refeased from her engagement? 
to us : but she was compelled to this by an over-ruling necessity j 
ud the government of this country ^ in its conduct towards Naple«x 
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kad onty acted in cbnfortoity to its own interests^ And that upoft 
large and liberal grounds, in endeavoUring to repair the forttinea 
of an ally who had given way only to force: TMe honourable 
gentleman* had argued^ that we ought to have guaranteed to 
Kaples her dominions, because, from t!#3 contiguity of the 
Cisalpine republic to Naples, the French might, in pursuance of 
the treaty, evactiate theiir tetriiorics 6ob day^ and re-enter them th« 
next ; but if, from the situation of Europe^ the present stipula^ 
tion could not effect the sccilrity of Naples, it must be obviouiL 
that any guarantee would be equally unavailing; 

With regard to Sardinia^ the samb observatidhs were a|>plica^ 
ble ; for we were not bound to interfere for her^ unless it was to be 
tuaintained that we were to take Upon ourselves the task of settb'i^ 
the affairs of the continent But if we werfc uliablc to settle th^ 
affairs of that part of the continent which Was in out* oWn heigh«» 
bourhood, with what effect of propriety Ceuld we attempt it iii 
Italy f lie was ready to grant that we dught to have claimed 
Piedmont for its sovereign^ but could we have obtained it^ 
Could we have procured its restoration^ unless iVe could have 
disposed of the King of Etruria^ unless we could hav^ gained the 
Cisalpine and Ligurian republics^ and driven the French from th^ 
finountair.^ of Switzerland } Unless we could have don^ all this^ 
it would have been in vain to restore the King of Sardinia to his 
capital, surrounded as he would have been by the French, and 
by their dependent and affiliated republics. 

As to Portugal^ every body hiust lament her misfortunes. But 
if it was right in her to ask to be released from her engHgetnents ta 
us, and if it was right in us to consent to it, then cletu-ly we werC^ 
absolved frum any obligation to her, because ati obligatioil 
%hlch is put an end to on the one side, can, upon tio fair reasons 
Hig, be said to continue on the other. As to the cession of Oii^ 
vcnift, it certainly was not of any great importance : but mud^ 
had been said about the territory which France had obtained 
from Portugal in South America, and a considerable degree of 

•Mr.T.Gfenvilfc, 
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|^fra|>faical knowledge had been displnyed in tracing the count 
9( livers ; but gentlemen should recoUect> that a South American 
ind an European river Were materially different ; for when you 
were talking of the banks of a river in South America, it was in 
&ct very often little less than the coasts of an ocean. It had been 
mdf *' you affect to guarantee the integrity of Portugal, but it ia 
only after France and Spain have taken every thing they wished 
for." But this again was not correct. The treaty of Badajoii 
certainly did not give to France all she desired^ because France, by 
k subsequent treaty » extorts another cession of still greater import* 
ance to her. What happens then t Portugal has given up this 
second portion of her territory by force, when you interfere and 
cancel the second treaty, and bring them back to the stipulations 
in the first* To you, then, Portugal owes this difference in tho 
limits of her South American empire, and to her you have acted 
not only with good faith, but with dignified liberality. 

The only remaining ally was tha Prince of Orange. From our 
IDcient connexions^ from our gratitude for the services of the 
bouse of Orange at the period of the revolution, from his con* 
flection with our sovereign, we could not but take a lively in- 
terest in his fate, and \^e had shewn it by our conduct : he was 
fiotto be told of the guarantee of the constitution of Holland, with* 
oat recalling to the recollection of the house the efforts we had 
loade to defend, the unparalleled exertions we had used to restore 
him to his dominions. Even on the present occasion his interests, 
tad not been neglected s we did Interfc^^ for him ; and we were 
told that his interests were at that time the subject of negotiation^ 
and that he would receive an indemnity* Even if we were to tak»> 
(bat i^on ourselves^ it ought not to stand in the way of a great 
natbnal arrangement. Thus stood the case with regard to our 
acquisitions and to our allies. 

Put it had been said^ that we ought to have obtained more^ 
that we ought to have obtained something to balance the great in- 
crease of power which France had obtained ; that wc have given 
France the means of increasing her maritime strength, and, in 
ikoftf that ** we hava signed the death«warrant of the coutitry/' 
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Now, in the first place, if we hud retained all our conquests, it 
^ould not have . made any difference to us in point of security. 
He did not mean to say, he would not have retained them all if 
be could ; but they were no more important than as they would 
give us a little more or a little less of colonial power, and only 
tended to promote our security by increasing our finance. But 
would the acquisition of all these islands- have enabled iis to 
counterbalance the power which France had acquired on the con* 
tinent ? They would only give us a little more wealth ; but a 
little more wealth would be badly purchased by a little more war: 
he should think so, even if we could be sure that one year's more 
war would give it to us, particularly wheh it was recollected how 
many years we had now been engaged in this contest. Ill speak- 
«ing, however, about our resources, he would take upon himself 
to state, (and he hoped the house would give him credit for some 
knowledge upon the subject,) that if any case of necessity should 
arise, or if our honour should require another contest, we were 
fur, very far indeed, from the end of our pecuniar}' resources^ 
which, he was happy to say, were greater than the enemy, or 
even the people of this country themselves, had an idea of. For 
the purpose of defence, or for the security of our honour^ we had 
still resources 4n abundance : but they ought to be kept for those 
purposes, and not lavished away in contilming a contest with the 
certainty of enormous expense. We might sit down in a worse 
n lative situation than we were in at presenf, our object not obtain* 
ed, our security not effected* As to the general point, we could 
not now think of balancing the powers on the continent. It was 
undoubtedly right, that if the French had conquered much, wc 
ought also to endeavour to retain much ; but in treating with 
France we were not to consider what France had got from othtt 
countries, but what was the relative situation between us and 
France. 

Gentlemen had talked of the titi possidetis ; but France had not 
insisted upon the principle in her treaties with the powers on the 
continent; — she had not retained the possession of all she had 
conquered, and consequently we" could not be justified in insisting 
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upon that principle. He admitted, that if a country liad in- 
creased in power and territory faster than its natural rival, (for, 
without speaking hastily, he must consider France in that charac- 
ter) that might justify the engaging in a confederacy to bring him 
back to his ancient strength ; but if he had been able to dissolve 
that confederacy, that would perhaps be the worst reason in the 
world why, when we came to make peace with him, we were to 
expect the more favourable terms, . It would be but bad reasonings 
if one power were to say to another, " You are much too power- 
ful for us> we have not the means of reducing that power by force, 
and therefore you must cede to us a portion of your territories, in 
order to make us equal in point of strength/' Gentlemen might, 
undoubtedly wish this, but that which regulated wishes would not 
regulate actions :' many things might be prayed for, that wer? 
hardly to be expected in reality. But he did not see that wft 
were giving to the enemy all this Colonial wealth and maritime 
power which had been represented ; what we gave back was not 
only smaller than what we retained, but much of it was in a 
ruined state. He was therefore inclined to think, that, for many 
years at least, we should have the colonial trade, and that too in- 
creasing in extent and value. That we should not have beea 
justified in asking for more, he did not mean to assert; but 
thai we should have got more, or that we ought to have continued 
the war to increase our possessions, was a proposition to which hft 
could not give his assent. 

Allusions had been made to former opinions and language; 
upon this subject he should only say, that, peac^ having been 
restored between England and France, forbearance of language 
and terms of respect were proper; but it would be aifectatioa 
and hypocrisy in him to say that he had changed, or could 
change, his opinion of the character of the person presiding in 
France, until he saw a train of conduct which would justify that 
change. He would not now occupy the attention of the house by 
entering into a discussion of the origin of the war ; the unjust ag- 
gression which was made upon us was established by recent evi* 
iience ; bttt ft was v^ecessary to enter into it no^, because up^n 
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that subject the opinion of the house hiid of the country was ^ed. 
The great object of the war on our part was defence for ourselves 
and for the rest of the world, in a war waged against most of the 
nations of Europe, but against us with particular malignity. Se- 
curity was our great object ; there were different means of accom- 
plishing it, with better or worse prospects of success ; and, ac- 
cording to the different variations of policy occasioned by a 
change of circumstances, we still pursued our great object, secu- 
rity. In order to obtain it we certainly did look for the subver- 
sion of that government which was founded upon revolutionary 
principles. We never at any one period said^ that, as a sine quA 
tton, we insisted upon the restoration of the old government of 
France, — we only said, there was no government with which we 
could treat This was our language up to 1796 : but in no one 
instanoe did we ever insist upon restoring the monarchy ; though, 
said Mr. Pitt, 1 do not hesitate to acknowledge, that it wuuld 
have b?en more consistent with the wishes of ministers, and with 
the interest and security of this country. I am equally ready to 
confess, that I gave up my hopes with the greatest reluctance i 
and I shall, to my dying day, lament that there were not, on the 
part of the other powers of Europe, efforts corresponding to our 
own, for the accomplishment of that great work. There were 
periods during the continuance of the war, in which I had hopes 
of our being able to put together the scattered fragments of that 
great and venerable edifice ; to have restored the exiled nobility 
of France ; to have restored a government, certainly not free from 
defects, but. built upon sober and regular foundations, in the stead 
of that mad system of innovation which threatened, and had 
nearly accomplished, the destruction of Europe. 

Me si fata meis paterentur ducere viiam * 
Juspiciis, tt sponte med componere curas ; 
Urbem Trojanam prmitm dulcesque meorum 
Relliquias cokrem^ Priami tecta alia manereut, 
Et recidiva manu posuissem Pergama victis. 

This, it was true, had been found unattainable ; but we had th« 
satisfaction of knowing, that we bad survived th^ violence of tbt 
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revolutionary ftsver, and we had seen the extent of its principlet 
abated : — We had seen jacobinism deprived of its fascination ; we 
bad seen it stripped of the name and pretext of liberty ; it had 
ihewn itself to be capable only of destroying, not of building, and 
that it must necessarily end in a military despotism. He trusted 
this important lesson would not be thrown away upon the world. 
Being disappointed in our hopes of being able to drive France 
within her ancient limits, and even to make barriers tgainst her 
furtber incursions, it became then necessary, with the change of 
circumstances, to change our objects; for he did not know a 
more fatal error, than to look only at one object, and obstinately 
to pursue it, when the hope of accomplishing it no longer remain- 
ed. If it became impossible for us to obtain the full object of 
our wishes, wisdom and policy both required that we should en- 
deavour to obtain that which was next best. In saying this, he 
was not sensible of inconsistency, either in his former language or 
conduct, in refusing to treat with the person who now holds thd^ 
destinies of France ; because when he formerly declined treating 
with him, he then said, that if eveafs should take the turn they 
had since done, he should have no objection to treat with htm. 

He would now add but very little more to what he had said. 
He could not agree with those gentlemen who seemed to think 
that France had grown so much stronger ii^ proportion to what 
w& had ; these gloomy apprehensions seemed to him to be almost 
wholly without foundation. This country always was, and he 
trusted always would be, abl^ to check the ambitious projects of 
France, and to give that degree of assistance to the rest of Europe 
which they had do^ upon this occasion ; and he wished it had 
been done with more eIRict. But when the immense acquisitions 
which France had made were taken into consideration on the one 
hand, it was but fair, on the other, to consider what she had lost 
in population, in commerce, in capital, ^nd in habits of industry : 
the desolation produced by convulsions, such as France had under- 
gpne, could hot be repaired even by large acquisitions of territory. 
Comparing therefore what France has gained with what she had 
W, this enormpus increase of power wat.not quite so apparent as 
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some gentlemen on the other side seemed to apprehend. Whet 
be took into consideration the immense wealth of this country, 
and the natural and legitimate growth of that wealth, so much 
superior to the produce of rapacity and plunder, he could not bul 
entertain the hope, founded injustice and in nature, of its soli- 
dity. This hope was strengthened by collateral considerations, 
when he looked to the great increase of our maritime power; 
when he contemplated the additional naval triumphs that we had 
obtained; when he looked to the brilliant victories of our armies, 
gained over the flower of the troops of France, — troops which, in 
the opinion of many, were invincible — when he reflected upon 
these glorious achievements, tiiough he could not but lament our 
disappointment in some objects, he had the satisfaction of think- 
ing that we had adckd strength to our security, and lustre to our 
national character. Since the treaty which had taken place at 
Ljsle, we had increased in woiilth and commerce. But ther« 
were some important events which had given the greatest consoh« 
dation to our itrongih, and as such, should -not be forgotten. 
The di struction of the power of Tippoq Sultaun in India, who had 
fallen a victim to his attachment to France, and his perfidy to us, 
would surely be thought an important achievement. It had fre- 
quently been observed, that gr«at dangers frequently produced, in 
ii^ations of a manly cabt of mind, great and noble exertions : so 
when- the most unparalleled danger threatened the «ster kingdonii 
the feelings of a common cause between the people of both coun^ 
tries had enabled them to overcome prejudices, some of them 
perhaps laudable, and all of them deep-rooted, and led to that 
hapipy union, which adds more to the power and strength of the 
British empire, than all the conquests of one and indiviaibU 
Fi-anxre do to that country. These were consolations which ht 
wished to recall to the recollection of those who entertained 
gloomy apprehensions about the strength and resources of Great? 
Britain. 

If any additional proofs were wanting to prove her ability t* 

.protect her honour and maintain her interests, let gentlemen 

Uljik t^ the la^t ^rampaign, and. they we^uld «e« Qxmt Bntm 
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contending against a powerful confederacy in the North ; they 
would see her fighting for those ohjccts at once in Egypt and in 
the Baltic, and they would see her successful in bpth. We had 
shewn, that we were ready fo meet the threatened invasion at 
home, and could send troops to triumph over the French in the 
barren sands of Egypt, before a man could escape from Toulon, 
to reinforce their blocked up army; wo had met the menaced in- 
Tasion by attacking France on her own coasts, and we had seen 
thiase ships which were destined for the invasion of this country 
moored and chained to their shores, and finding protection only 
in their batteries. These were not only sources of justifiable 
pride, but grounds of solid security. What might be the future 
object of the Chief Consul of France, he knew not ; but if it were 
to exercise a militaxy despoti:$m, he would venture to predict, that 
he would not select this country for the first Object of his attack 5 
and if we were true to ourselves we had little to fear from that Ji^t* 
tack, let it come when it would. But though he did not enter- 
tain apprehensions, yet he could not concur with those who 
thought we ought to lay aside all caution; if such policy were 
adopted, there would indeed be ground for most serious apprehen. 
sions : he hoped every measure would be adopted, which pru- 
dence could suggest, to do away animosity between the two coun- 
tries, and to avoid every ground of irritation by sincerity on our 
part. This, however, on the other hand, was not to be done by 
paying abject court to France. We must (depend for security only 
upon ourselves. If, however, the viewa of France were corres* 
pondent with our own, we had every prospect of enjoying a long 
peace. He saw some symptoms that they were, though upon 
this he had no certain knowledge ; but he would never rely upon 
personal character for the security of his country. He was in* 
clined to hope every thing that was good, but he was bound to 
act as if he feared otherwise. 

He concluded by giving his assent to the motion. 

« tht tfaentaoA vpon tht address was afterwards put, and agreed to without 
. a 4ivisi<m. 
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jipril5y 1802. 

Tbb Chancellor of the Exche^cr (Mr. Addh^ton) having opened the 
Budget, and moved, at the conclusion of hit speech, a retolotioa for raiting the 
Yom of twenty -five millions by way of loan, 

Mr. Whitbread took this occasion to express his satisfaction at the favour- * 
able terms on which the loan had been negociated, and congratulated the 
House, that the day wat at last come, when ** the solid system of finance,** 
which had so often formed a subject of exultation to the right hononraUe 
gditkman opposite, (Mr. Pitt), but which the country had found to be ao 
odious and so oppressive, was to be abolished. The repeal of such a tax at the 
present moment [the Chancellor of the Exchequer had expressed his intention 
of moving the repeal of the Income Tax] be contended could be considered in 
BO other lij^ht than that of a severe sarcasm on the conduct of the late Chan* 
cellor of the Bxchcquer. 

Ma. Pitt : 

Sir, it will not be necessary for roe to trespass long upon the 
indulgence of the committee, because there appeal's to be very 
little, and indeed I hardly think ic possible that there should be 
much, difference of opinion on the present subject. But I uish to 
say a few words, in consequence of what has fjllcn from the ho- 
nourable gentleman* who spoke last, though perhaps the commit* 
tee wil) agree with me in thinking, that what has been said re- 
specting me, can hardly call for any animadversion on my part. 
The honourable gentltmnn has referred rather inaccurately, in my 
opinion, to certain expressions which he supposes me to have used 
in 179^- But the tendency of the language to which he alludes, 
was ah expression, not only of my confident reliance, but of my 
earnest hopes of the continuance of the peace which we then en- 
joyed. It is certainly true, Sir, that at that period there was not 
a man living in this kingdom, who felt more his personal happiness 
engaged in realizing that happy prospect which then opened itself 
to this country, than I did — that prospect of the continued opera- 
tion of our increasing wealth, our increasing commerce, our in* 
creasing resources^ which had been the happy result of ten year$ 

* Mr. Whitbread, 
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of economy, of labour, of firmness, and of wisdom, on the part of 
parliament, in their endeavours to cultivate the arts of peace, to 
augment the revenue, and to ameliornte the condition of the peo- 
ple of this country, and which- they hoped to follow up with no 
other task but that of steadily reinforcing the sinking fund for the 
diminution of the public debt, and of taking off those taxes which 
then pressed most heavily upon the laborious part of the commu- 
nity. Have T then, Sir, any very serious, any very criminal charge 
to answer to, if with some degree of fondness I did indulge the 
hope that those distractions which then desolated France, founded 
upon principles which I then thought, and which every man must 
now admit, were directly contrary to those on which our happi- 
ness and prosperity were grounded, contrary to that system on 
whicli our excellent constitution was founded, and contrary to 
the general sense of the people of this country— can I, Sir, I say, 
have any very serious or criminal charge to answer to, if, under 
such circumstances, I did indulge a hope that those blessings we 
theft enjoyed might not be interrupted ? This hope I was not sin- 
gular in indulging ; it was a hope entertained in common with me 
by m<;n who have sometimes been the objects x)f the obloquy, 
sometimes of the reyerence of the honourable gentlemen opposite 
to me, men who went beyond me in horror and detestation (if any 
men could go beyond me) of those principles which were then dis- 
seminated in France, but who certainly went beyond me in their 
opinions of the measures by which those principles were to be re- 
sisted and defeated — I allude, Sir, to the late Mr. Burke, and 
tliose who thought with him. He thought that France would, in 
a political sense, become a blank in the map of Europe. That 
man, whose great and prophetic mind had enabled him to obtain 
a glimpse of those unexampled horrors and crimes which have 
since desolated France — ^he thought, that however dreadful those 
convulsions might be to herself, they would present to foreign 
countries nothing but weakness and imbecility. If, Sir, at that 
moment I did entertain the opinion which has been attributed to 
me, it is an error of which now, upon reflection, I have no occap 
sjoB to repent, because it did not betray me into any disregard of 
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my duty. I cannot, however, but hope that the honourable gen- 
tleman (in some moment of candour, when he refers again to this 
subject) will find in what he has now advajiced against me as a 
charge, something like an answer to those repeated calommea 
which the honourable, gentle man and his friends have been in the 
habit of pouring forth against me, (wiihout being aware of it, no 
doubt) insinuating that I was insensible of the blessings of peace, 
imd anxious to involve this country in a war with France. 

I certainly did not wish to trouble the committee with the$e 
observations, but the honourable gentleman has driven me lo it ?-— 
he has driven me to recall to the recollection of the committee the 
task which was imposed upon mc at that period, to swerve from 
that system which I wished to pursue, and to abandon those pro&* 
pects which I hoped to realize, by entering into a war with France ; 
a task by which I was compelled, instead of being the humble but 
willing instrument for promoting the beneficent views of his 
Majesty and of parliament, for promoting the happiness atid 
prosperity of the people — compelled, I say, to abandon that 
system, to forego those hopes, and -to use those resources which 
were meant to augment tlie advantages, and secure the blesscng|i 
of peace, for the purpose of maintaining our independence, of pre- 
serving our existence, of defending our honour, and of meeting 
with and contending against the most gigantic system of aggression 
that ever threatened the overthrow of civilized society, and the 
desolation of the world ; and which was more particularly directed 
against this country, its character and constitution, as its peculiar 
victim. There wcramany who at that time were sanguine enough 
to hope, that from the violence of the convulsion its duration 
would be but short. My hopes are, I confess, seldom among the 
least sanguine ; but I trust that I never enter upon any great work^ 
trusting alone to my own hopes. But from the beginning, I did 
state that whatever might be the encouraging ground of hope which 
we possessed, hopes which have been disappointed by events cpn^ 
trary to all human probability, and contradictory to every rationi^ 
lystem of chanqc — I did, I say, distinctly statej to the houses that 
it was a contest on which we ought not to enter without being fully 
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coxiviuced that we had no choice left| without feeling, as my r 
honourable friend* has truly expressed it, that it was a contes 
which we should gain all that we could preserve. That tl 
were moments during the contest in which wc did hope for moi 
that there were moments in which we hoped to obtain, within 
bounds of moderation, indemnification and additional securit 
am ready to confess, and these I contend were fit ol(jects ti 
aimed at. But if we obtained peace, with our constitu 
entire — if it was left to us here to exercise those honourable p; 
leges which wc are now exercising — if it was left to us to disc 
tts we are now doing, the extent of the resources, and to ^e^ 
the effects of the energy and firmness of a great and powerful ] 
pie — ^if we had obtained this, we should have satisfied the moi 
which induced us to engage in this contest. 

Let me ask, after all that has passed this day, whether the 
noarable gentleman has any reason triumphantly to exclaim, 
this day has seen the subversion of my *' solid system of finance, 
he calls it ? It does so happen, that after many prophecies of 
honourable gentleman and bis friends of the ruin of the count 
oay, lUler denunciations of actual destruction, when we \ 
slated to be so irretrievably mined as to justify the honour 
gentleman and his friends in their opinion in seceding from t 
pigrliame&tary duty ; at ^time when many collateral and unib 
mOe events had added to the calami tiea of the war; at a time n 
there was a stoppage of the money payments at the bank, 
when there appeared symptoms in the British navy inconsis 
with the principles and with the feelings which actuate the h( 
of British seamen — at that time it was, that a proposition 
made. to provide a large part of the supplies within the year, 
was at that period, Sir, when many of the great patriots of 
country left this house, because their efforts could not save t 
country — and if they sufiered any occasional call to bring t 
back to their duty> it was only to obstruct the effects of that ^* i 
system of finance," considering at the same time the ruin oj 
country as so irretrievable that they could not hold forth 1 
hfuids te sanre it*-it was, I say. Sir, at that period that I prop 

* Mr. AddiqgtOD. 
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this plan of finance, and which, from the good sertse, the zeal, aiid 
genuine character of the nation, and the firmness of partiament^ 
was adopted. 

Undoubtedly, Sir, the produce of that tax has proved to be in- 
ferior to that which, upon every ground of calcuUtion I had in my 
power, I was inclined to hope ; but I have no reason to believe 
that that deficiency rests so much upon any great mistake in the 
calculations I then made, as upon the difficuly of enforcing a priiv 
ciple which no man has yet by any solid ai^ument disputed* 
From these circumstances, undoubtedly, the benefits of this plan 
were considi^rably dtminisbed, but does not this very circumstance 
prove still stronger the excellence of the principle itself ? Do we 
not remrmber the fears and despondency of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the house, their wish to impress those fears upOA tbo 
minds of those who listened to them, and to make the calamities 
which threatened the country even greater than they were ? But 
let me ask, even in the eye of sober reflection, were not these dif* 
ficultif s considerable I — when the stocks were, I belieVe, under 47 — 
when the amount of the loans was so great, in consequence of the 
expense which we were obliged to support, arising from the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and the nature of the contest we were 
forced to maintain — when the hearts of many men sunk within 
them, though their wishes, their hopes, and their principles re* 
mained entire and sound ; if at that moment no groan had escaped 
l>ot for public distress, the public difiiculties would not have beeii 
so great as they were. Since that time we have sustained four 
years of war, with the necessity of extending our operations, with 
oor enemies multiplied, and with new objects of internal interesti 
connected with our very existence, with which we were bound to 
contend. In that very period, however, instead of realising those' 
desponding predictions of the honourable gentleman and his friends, 
we have gone on with increasing vigour both in our finance and 
eer commerce, notwithstanding the great and lamentable pressure 
upon the people — a pressure, however, much more augmented by 
the unfavourable nature of the seasons than it was by political 
Notwithstanding all these circumstances, I say, we have 
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goRC on for the last four yoars, increasing in wealth and prospe* 
rity tbroughout all the di^rent classes of individuals that com* 
pose the community. We come now, Sir, to the peace, the dis- 
cnssions respecting which have been inevitably protracted to such 
a length as to render the expenses of this year equal to a year of 
war, aiid in this first year of peace, at the end of nine years of a 
war, unexampled in its nature and extent, we make a loan for 
25,000,000/. at the verj same price of stocks at which, in the first 
year of the war in IZP"^, with all the accumulating resources of 
l«i jcars of peace, we made a loan for only four millions. I think, 
therefore, the honouiable gentleman might have chosen some other 
d^y to call upon me to do penance, and to admit the destruction of 
tbat " solid system of finance." I beg pardon of the committee — 
I could not suppress my personal feelings upon this occasion ; but 
ffOQi the part I have taken in public events, 1 trust they are also 
public feelings, in which every friend to his country, in and out of 
this house, will participate with me. 

[Here Mr. Grey, supposing Mr. Pitt ha<l sat down, rose to 
address the committee.] — Sir, I do not wonder, after what I have 
stated, that the honourable gentleman thinks I have said enougb^ 
aod ought to sit down. 

Mr, Pitt then said, he would trouble the committee with but a 
few words niore, in answer to some other parts of the honourable 
gec^leman's speech, particularly upon that article in the ways and 
means which had called up the honourable gentleman, viz. tho 
tax upon beer. That honourable gentleman, as well as every body 
. «l»e, was entitled to peculiar favour and attention from the com- 
mittee, when he was arguing in favour of the interests of any set 
of individuals ; but it did appear to hihi that the honourable gen- 
tlemaa was mistoken in the ground upon which he rested his ap* 
peal to the committee. If this proposed tax upon beer wka in 
its nature bad, it ought to be given up ; but ought certainly not 
to be made up by a tax upon malt, which could not relieve the 
biewers, except by extinguishing the private breweries, and thereby 
giving to the public brewers a monopoly of the trade. The ho- 
nourable gentleman supposed he wlas making a strong appeal to tha 
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committee, when he stated the different prices of malt in different 
years ; but he had omitted to state how many barrels of beer might 
be made from a bushel of malt. If his rceollection was right upon 
this subject, a bushel would make three' barrels and a quarter, or 
three and a half, and even sometimes three and three fourths ; but 
in the laiter case, ho believed, not much to the benefit of those 
who drink it. At the period when the brewers raised their prices, 
he believed they were justified in so doing ; but he thought that, 
previous to that period, their profits were such as ought to hav* 
prevented them from being in haste to complain, if sometimes their 
profits sunk below the common rate of mercantile gain ; and cer- 
tainly when the price of corn fell, they must have been reimbursed 
in a considerable degi-oc for their previous loss. ,He wished not 
to be supposed to bring any charge against the persons in that 
trade. They were certainly a most respectable body of men. Nor 
was he anxious to enter into this discussion : but he thought it a 
duty he owed to the public to state thus much ; and if there was 
really any thing in the statement of his right honourable friend, 
about which he entertained a doubt, it was, that he had gone too 
fer in mitigating the tax in favour of the brewers. He hoped the 
subject would be brought to a full discussion : he wished that the 
scale should preponderate in favour of the brewer, but at the 
same time he did not wish to transfer into the pockets of indivi- 
duals any considerable portion of that which was aviulable for pab^ 
lie purposes. 

He would not at present trouble the committee any longer, ex- 
cept with a very few words upon one point, and that was, what 
had fallen from his right honourable friend* respecting the modi- 
fication of the sinking fund. There was no man who could look 
with more jealousy than he did, upon any .thing that af^ared.like 
a deviation from the system upon ^hich that fund was eeitiWi^A* 
When the plan of bis right honourable friend came to be exa- 
mined, if it was found to break in upon the final effects and suh- 
Staniial merits of the system of the sinking fund, it would be much 

* Mr. AddingtdD. 
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better at once to provide 900,000/. in taxes, than to suffer a de- 
viation from that system, to the operation of which, next to the 
firmness of parliament and the country, he really believed we owed 
the situation in which we now stood. He however deemed il 
iight to say, that from the best consideration he could give the 
subject,: he thought the plan now proposed was not only perfectly 
consistent with the system on which the sinking fund was esta« 
blished, but would prove a great reinforcement to that fund. The 
proposal seemed to hjm to be attended with no inconvenience, but 
offered an additiooa) aid to the sinking fund, which, after render* 
log all the direct benefits which the public had derived from it 
during sixteen years, now presented the means of deriving out of 
it fi collateral aid by which a great public burthen would be saved. 
It was at once the fruit and the test of the resources and the per* 
severance of the country. 

The resolutions moved by the Chancellor of the Sxchequer were afterward* 
mcnilj put aad agreed to. 



May 23, 1803. 

The Home proceeded to the order of the day for taking into consideratltii 
the following message from his Majesty, 

« GEORGE R. 

" His Majesty thinks it proper to acquaint tht House of Commons, that the 
(liscussions which he announced .to them in his message of the Sth of March 
^t, as then subsisting between his Majesty and ^ French government, have 
been terminated ; that the conduct of the French govemmeiiit has obliged his 
Majesty to recall his ambassador from Paris, and that the ambassador from 
theJFrench republic has left London. 

^ His Mijesty has given directions (or laying before ^e House of Commons, 
with «s Uttle delay as possible, copies of such papers as will afford the foUest. 
ioformattoo to his parliament at this important conjuncture. 

« It is a consolation to his Majesty to reflect, that no endeavours have bee« 
wanting oa his pan to preserve to his subjects the blessings of peace; hut under 
tltt circumsftaMos which have occurred to disappoint his just expectations, 
^ Mijcstf jBtliM with confidence on the aeal and public spirit of his iaithfiil 
,.xud.«n the esirtioos of his brave and Uyal subjects, to support 
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kirn in his determioatioD to employ the power and resources of the natioiif to. 
opposing the spirit of ambition and encroachment which at present actsates 
the councils of France ; in upholding the dignity of the crown ; and in assert- 
ing and maintaining the rights and interests of his people. 

O. R,** 

The message being read from the chair. Lord Hawkesbury moved, 

*' That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, to return his Mt- 
jesty the thanks of this House for his most gracious message, and for the com- 
munication of the several papers which have been laid before them in cbedi* 
cnce to his Majesty's commands. 

•• To assure his Majesty of the just sense we entertain of his Majesty's 
anxious and uniform endeavours, to preserve to his people the blessmgs of 
peace, and of our perfect yconfidence in his Majesty's disposition to tenaaoe 
the calamities of war, whenever that object can be accomplished consistently 
with the honour of his Majesty's crown, and the interests of his^eople. 

** That we have observed, with the strongest feelings of indignation, diat 
Ills Majesty's endcavouis have been frustrated by that restless spirit of ambi- 
tion and domination by which the government of France liave been led to 
advance pretensions the most extravagant and injurious, and to avow designs 
at once inconsistent with the obligations of good faith, and with the essentia! 
interests of the British empire ; and that for these indignities and proTOcationi, 
his Majesty has in vain demanded satisfaction and redress. 

«< That, actuated by these sentiments, we feel that the trust reposed in ui 
by a brave and loyal people, requires on our part, a firm determination to 
co-operate With his Majesty in calling forth the resources of the united kiog- 
dom, for the vigorous support of a cause in which are involved the dignity of 
his Majesty's crown, the rights and liberties of his people, and all that is dear 
and valuable to us as a free and independent nation." 

After Mr. Erskine had spoken, Mr. Pitt rose : 

*He began by observing upon some p^issages of the honourable 
and learned gentleman's speech, the tendency of which he pro^ 
fessed not entirely to understand, but from which he was led to 
hope that the learned gentleman, and those with whom he usually 

• The editor is rcli^^antly compelled to insert this very inadequate report 
of Mr> Pitt's celebrated ^ech on the above occanon. Owing to a new and 
unexpected regulation which had this day been issued, with respect to the 
hour of admitting stiangers into the House of Commons, the persons usaally 
employed to report the debates happened to be excluded from the gallery, sn4 
consequently had no means of detailing the proceedings of the day. It h» 
been only through the accidental assistance of some members who were4>ref 
sent, and had preserved detached notes of the debate, that thtt fiuot putlioe 
•f Mr. Pitt's speech h^ been supplied. 
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acted> were not likely materially to object to the substance of the 
jMToposed address. He flattered himself that this was likely to be 
the case, because, whatever difference of sentiment might urise, 
and much was certainly to be ex]5ected, on many points included 
in the great mass of information contained in the papers upon the 
tlible, yet upon the greftt and important question at issue between 
this country and France, and upon the justice and necessity of the 
grounds on which we were compelled to enter into the war, he 
thought it almost impossible that the house should not be unani- 
mous. He stated, that in those transactions which had most im« 
mediately produced our present situation, the learned gentleman 
himself appeared, notwithstanding some doubts which he had 
thrown out on particular points, to admit, upon the whole, that 
there was such clear evidence of views of aggression and hostility 
on the part of France, as justified this country in retaining Malta 
for its own security. This he maintained to be the first great 
point on which the question turned ; and he contended, that the 
whole of Sebastiani's report, and the circumstances of his mission 
to Egypt, the express and deliberate avowal by Buonaparte him- 
self of his views and intentions in a formal conference with Lord 
Whitworth, and the information of the same intentions through the 
official channel of the minister for foreign affairs, afforded thc^ 
clearest and most indisputable evidence, that the First Consul had 
forraed the determination, even while Malta was yet in our hands, 
of resuming his hostile projects against Egypt ; that the pursuit of 
nutb a project was an undeniable act of hostility against this coun- 
try, and aimed at some of its most important interests ; that it 
was, besides, a direct violation^ both of the letter and spirit of the 
treaty of Amiens itself, under pretence of which treaty alone^ 
our evacuation of that island was demanded, though under circum- 
stances which, in other respects, according to the letter of that 
treaty, did not authorize such a demand ; that the disclosure of 
this hostile project clearly justified this country in requiring fresh 
fteeurity against it,«and, if such security was refused, in having re-' 
course to arms for that purpose, at the moment which appeared ta 
%9 most for^our advantage. 
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He I hen more particularly commented on each of these sevenU 
circumstances with respect to the report of Sebastiani. He stated 
that that was evidently an official paper addressed to tlie govern* 
menty by a person regularly commissioned and employed by tfat 
Consul himself; that its contents could never have been published 
in France but by his consent, and that thry ^vcre publislied in fact 
in the official paper^ under the direct authority of the govern* 
ment ; that the whole tenor of that paper, and the account thus 
given by Sebastiani himself of his conduct in Egypt, made it im* 
possible to doubt, that he was sent there to prepare for the execu- 
tion of a fresh attempt to put that country under the dominion of 
France ; but that it was not necessary to dwell on the particular 
contents of the report— the mere circumstance of a military man 
having beep sent at that time with such a commission to Egypt, 
was a sufficient evidence of the object of his mission. The time, 
he remarked, was very material, because it at once destroyed the 
chief pretext under which the French government had attempted, 
in the course of the official correspondence, to justify or extenuate 
the publication, or to deny the conclusion to be drawn from it. 
This pretext was, that the honour of the Chief Consul had been 
wounded by a narrative of the expedition to Egypt, published by 
a respectable officer in the British army (Sir Robert Wilson), and 
that the publication of Scbastiani's report became necessary for 
his vindication. The facts stated in that narrative, he observed, 

. were not even contradicted by the report, but even if they ha4 
been, in what degree would that circumstance account for ori- 
ginally sending Sebastiani to Egypt, yfith such a commission as 
had been already stated? It appeared that that officer had 
actually embarked from Toulon on the l6th of Septeroberi and 
after proceeding to Tripoli, had arrived at Alexandria on the l6th 
of October ; whereas it is notorious that, at that time. Sir Robert 
Wilson's narrative had not actually been published^ and probably 
not sent to the pres&. With respect to the avowal of his design 
hy the First Consul himself, ^he referred to Lord Whitworth's 

account in hia dispatch of the 31st of Februaxy^ He observed. 
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that so far from the conversation appearing, as some persons bad 
imagined) only loose and desultory, it was one which took place 
by the expri^ appointment of the First Consul — ^that it was there- 
fore evidently prepared and deliberate, and that it was aCtualljr 
opened by the First Consul himself, as being the mode which he. 
had adopted for the purpose " of conveying to bis Majesty, in th* 
most clear and authentic manner^ his sentiments on points which 
must be brought to an issue/' In the course of this conversation^ 
the First Coiisul did not attempt to disguise his ultimate views 
upon Egypt; and though he professed to disclaim any intentiom 
of seizing it at present, he assigned, as the reason for his forbear- 
ance, *' that sooner or later it would belong to France, either by 
the falling to pieces of the Turkish empire, or by some arrangement 
with the Porte." That in a subsequent conversation with M.Tal^ 
leyrand, it was expressly admitted that the acquisition of Egypt 
had been, and still was, a favourite object of the First Consul j 
but he at the same time endeavoured to convince his Majesty's 
ambassador that it was not so great an object as to allow him to 
go to war for its attainment; and yet, upon being pressed to ex- 
Iplain what security it was intended to give, to remove apprehen- 
sion on this point> for which he had before stated there was a 
))roject in contemplation, he referred only to a passage in the First 
Consul's message to the legislative body, saying, that *' there is ^ 
French ambassador, at Constantinople, who is charged to give 
•very assurance of the disposition of, France to strengthen instead 
of to u^iken die Turkish government/' 

To all the evidence founded on these several documents, he had 
k ard but one argument opposed — the improbability of the French 
government thus disclosing its views, if it really entertained them. 
On this point it might be sufficient to observe, that it might indeed 
be difficult to account for such a disclosure, even on the suppo^* 
sition of such a project being really intended ; but that it was not 
6nly difficult, but impossible to account for it at all, on the sup- 
position of its not being intended. He asked whether^ on the lat« 
tcr supposition; any motive could bQ assigned, either for the Hussion 
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bsving been sent, or the report haring been made and published, 
or for the avowals contained in the conversations of the First Con^ 
sul and of M. Talleyrand? He thought, howercr, that the dif. 
iculty of accounting for the disclosure wai removed, bj referring 
to the new and peculiar policy which had marked the conduct of 
France on many extraordinary occasions, from the very beginning 
of the revolution, that where any measure was in contemplation 
more flagrant and atrocious than another, and more likely to 
thock the general feelings of Europe, and perhaps to excite vigor* 
ous and united resistance, instead of carefully concealing it till 
the moment of execution, it had, on the contrary, been studiously 
Announced before hand ; that the object of this jpoHcy had. been 
gradually to familiarize men's minds to that which at first they 
could scarcely even believe,and that their schemes, which, in the first 
instance, were received with horror, and would have been opposed 
with indignation, came afterwards to be contemplated with n^lcct 
Und indifference : and that, which at first no man thought it pes* 
siblc seriously to attempt, was by degrees considered as natural 
and probable, and, in the end, as that which it was hopeless and im- 
possible to resist. He therefore put it to the house, whetl^er, after 
having observed this practice, it was possible for us to be so cre- 
dulous and childish, as to act on the belief that Buonaparte would 
abandon the projects he bad formed^ only because he had himself 
lold us he would persist in them ; atid whether we thought that if, 
for whatever reason, he bad been led prematurely to disclose thi^ 
project, even while Malta, the great security against its eitfiution, 
was still in our possession, he would renounce the attempt wben 
that security had been surrendered by us, and put, in fact, into hH 
possession? If then the design against Egypt was apparent, he de- 
tired the house to consider, whether, upon every principle of justice 
and jself'defence, admitted by all the systems of the law of nations, 
and adopted by the practice of all countries, we have not the clear 
right to take, from this moment, such measures of prevention and 
lecurity as are sufficient to guard against the danger to which we 
«hould be in consequence expo^edr-whether«it was not admitted', 
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on almost all hands, that our possession of Malta was eissentiai, 
or at least in the highest degree material, for the defence of 
Egypt— whether the importance of Egypt to this country was not 
in itself suflficiently evident, from its connexion with the safety of our 
Indian posse^ons — and whether it might not at this day be con* 
sidered as a point of our national policy, already decided and at« 
tested by the glorious efibrts which had been made, and the he^ 
roic blood which had been shed in the last war for x^covering it 
from France, and which had, in a manner, consecrated it in the 
hearts and affections of Englishmen i 

He therefore wished the house to consider what was to be our 
fiiture "conduct, if, after all the warnings given us, we were now 
to surrend^ Malta out of our hands, and the attack'upon Egypt 
were to follow in six or in twelve months afterwards. Were w« 
prepared for the ridiculous but disastrous alternative to which w« 
^ould be reduced, of either submitting without a struggle to na* 
lional calamity and disgrace, because, foreseeing our danger, we 
had voluntarily and wantonly sacrificed the best means of averting 
it ; or, when it was perhaps too late to enter upon a difficult and 
almost hopeless contest, having by our own act given up the armg 
by which we would be enabled to conduct it to a successful 
issue? 

If the question were closed here, Mr. Pitt observed> that, for tht 
reasons he had given, he was prepared to maintain, that on these 
grounds atone the war was both just and necessary, and such as 
ought to call forth the utmost exertions of parliament and th« na- 
tion in its support. But so far was this from being the case, that 
there was not any one of the leading transactions subsequent to tb« 
treaty of Amiens, to which his Majesty's declaration referred, 
which was not, in his opinion, as far as justice was concerned,^ 
clear and evident cause of war, and such as would have been acted 
upon, if there were sufficient means of co-operation on the conti* 
nent, in almost every period of the history of this country. He 
here referred to the annexation of Piedmont, as the first act by 
which the French government had proceeded, subsequent to the 
treaty, to pursue the same system of aggrandizement which had ap* 
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pearcd in M their previous conduct, and which it wai tainly hoped 
they had relinquished. He referred also to the transaction re- 
specting the German indemnities, where the French government^ 
with an arrogance he believed unprecedented in the history of 
Europe, had pt^Umed to dictate to all Germany the detailed 
mode of arranging those indemnities^ on which the diet of the em- 
pire was expressly convened to deliberate, pursuant to the treaty 
of Luncville^ and had publicly announced their scheme as> settled 
and decided, before it was even communicated to those to whom 
it ought, in the first instance, to have been proposed. 

He ncit passed to the violence offered to Switzerland, on which 
he thought it the less necessary to dwell, because he believed thl^^ 
conduct of France towards that unfortunate and deVoted country 
had excited one universal sentiment of detestation. He wished 
here to declare (as this had been a subject so often adverted to on 
former occasions, when he had been unavoidably absent) that h« 
considered the interference of his Majesty's ministers on this sub* 
jcct* as not only Evidently warranted by the circumstances, but 
such as it was rtieir duty to employ to the extent to which he un« 
derstood it to have been carried, in order to give time for learning 
whether a confederacy could be formed in Europe, really suflBici- 
ent for saving that country from the yoke of France ; but that 
Vthen upon trial, all hopes of such a confederacy vanished, he 
thought them equally right in not pushing the contest, on the part 
6f this country, to extremities. 

He then adverted to the continuance of the French armies in 
Holland, which appeared, from the papers on the table, to hav^ 
been directly inconsistent with the principles on which the treaty 
of Amiens had been negociated, and with the engagements which, 
wete known to subsist between France and Holland. After dwell- 
ing on these points, he stated^ however, that he thought it less ma- 
terial' to discuss whether they were each in itself sufficient causes of 
war on the part of this country, because he admitted that what- 
iever might be the justice of the case, our conduct upon them at 
the time was necessarily regulated, not by that consideration only, 
kut by the question of policy, which %ra« unavoidably dependent^ 
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upon the state of the continent ; but that whatever it might be 
right to decide upon them at the time they occurred, it was im- 
possible to contend that they were not now material, as symptoms 
of that deliberative system of ambition and encroachment which 
had been thus uniformly pursued! towards others, s^nd which was 
now directed to a quarter where it immediately affected our sepa- 
rate interests, and was in direct violation cf the treaty with Xh\% 
country itself^ He here drew a strong picture of the continued 
and r^pid succession of the acts of violence and oppression which 
duripg this period^ had desolated so ro^ny of the countries of 
Europe; and after comparing the irresistible force and overwhelm- 
ing progress of French ambition to those dreadful convulsions of 
nature by which provinces and kingdoms were consumed and 
buried in ruins, he asked whether we could contemplate those 
scenes of havoc and destruction, without reflecting how soon that 
torrent of liquid fire might djrect its ravages agf|.inst o^rse}ves ? 

Having here <:losed }us rcyiexv of what bad passed on thp con? 
tinent, he i^ex^ pbscryed, that the period of which he had J>een 
speaking was marked jiof; only by the hostilp acts which he had 
detailed, with respect to other powers of Europe, but by othem 
immediately affecting the separate rights and interests of this coun- 
try. He referred, he said, principally to two points w(iich ap-» 
pcared in the correspondence, The fjrst point was the demand 
which had been made by the French gove|-nment respecting re- 
straints on the liberty of the press, and theexpulsipn of the Frencl^ 
emigrants now rerpaining in the country. On this it was unneces, 
sary to enlarge, because the insoleqpe of the proposition was sufr 
ficiently felt, and becfiuse it bad been at the time resisted by his 
Majesty's ministers, on grounds which were staped wiph great force 
and ability in one of the papers on. the table, ar>d which he wa$ 
persuaded every member of the house had reajl witli the highest 
approbation. The second pojnt related to the coipmcrci^l agents 
^the indignity and outrage wl^ich alfcndpcl their mission, w«s one 
of which it was difficult to speajf \yith poniposure. The French 
government had made a forxi^al pfoposition to sepd persons of this 
description, who had never beeii found necessary even when a 
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eommercial treaty rabBistcd, at a time iivhen not only there was do 
such treaty, but when, as appears from the papers on the table, 
the commercial intercourse of his Majest/s subjects with France 
was suflfering every degree of violence and oppression. This pro- 
position had naturally and wisely been refused. The French go^ 
vernment then proceeded clandestinely to send these agents in the 
train of their ambassador; and not content with this breach of the 
law of nations, they afterwards addressed to them instructions, 
under the official character in which they had received admit- 
tance, and the object of these instructions was to direct them to 
take measures in time of peace, for ascertaining the soundings of 
ports, and for (obtaining military information of districts — acts for 
which they would have been hanged as spies in time of war. Under 
such circumstances, he could not but lament to find that his Ma- 
jesty's ministers had contented themselves with merely applying 
to the French government to withdraw those persons, and had not 
at once advised his Majesty, by his own authority, to order them 
to depart the kingdom within twenty-four hours, reserving it to 
himself afterwards to require from France the reparation due for 
so gross an insult. 

He did not think it necessary to dwell separately on another 
head of complaint, the violence committed against the vessels and 
property of his Majesty's subjects in the French ports, and the 
withholding; to this hour, all satisfaction for those injuries. These 
proceedings, he said, would have been sufficient ground of complaint 
in ordinary times, but they could scarcely give additional forde to 
the outrageous transactions which he had just enumerated, and 
which appeared to him as if they had been designedly calculated 
to include, under two distinct heads, the grossest insults that could 
be offered to the independence of any country. The first preten- 
sion of which he had spoken, that of restraining the liberty of the 
press, was nothing short of claiming the right to dictate to us in 
a point of municipal law, and to require that we should sacrifice 
to the caprice of the First consul, a known and important privi- 
lege of our constitution, and model at his pleasure the judicial 
proceedings and internal regulations of the country. The second 
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pretension, that respecting his commercial ogeqts,. mani^ted* as 
had been already stated, an avowed deterininQ.tion to introduce, ia 
deiiajice of our formal refusal, authorised emissaries into our 
arsenals and ports, in order to prepare, in tiifie of p^ace, (be most 
eflfectual means for our annoyancje aj^d d^stri^ction in time of 
war. This was nothing less than to insist oa our surrendering, 
hefQrehand, the right and the means of national defence; 
and if the fori^^r claim bad struck at the liherty, this struck 
as directly jSkt the actual safety of the country* It was true, 
he believef} and hoped, that the commercial agents had ai 
length withdrawn, upoxi the representation of hi^ Afaj^ty'^ 
ministers, but, as he had already stated and lam^ited, it did not 
appear that ^ny disavowal had been obtait^ed of the principle oa 
which th^ had been ^nt. The claim respecting the resti|ui\t 
upon the press, ^nd the expulsion of the emigrants, bad also hem 
su^ended for a ti^ne, in consequence of the unanswerable repre^ 
sontatioiis in the dispatch before Deferred to ; but the first part of 
jthis claim had since been expressly revived in the cotirse of th« 
lue negociatioi?. At all events, he contended th^t t^^ circmyi? 
stance of theFirst Consul having even suspended it as he did, only 
afforded a striking lesson of the benefit to be derived ircm a firm 
and seasonable resistance ; but that the fi^t of such pretensionf 
having at any time been urged (whether they were persisted in or 
wididrawn), must be remembered as the S'trongest proof of the nar 
ture of the views which he really e^t^rlaJDed, and which he would 
uiwiuestioi>?Lbly accomplish whenever be found it in his power. 
He n^aintained, therefore, thatflil these ijndignities and insults, at 
well as the encroachments and vipknces on ihje continent, of whick 
he had before been speaking, mgst enter xleeply into ourcon^ 
sideration, in judging of the character and ulfcimaJte views and po. 
licy .of our ej^my. They must decisively confirm us in the rcso*- 
lulion to.ep^^y without hesitation tjbe most vigorous and deter-- 
mined resistance, when, in .addition to these proofs of his general 
disposition^ .both towards ihis country and towards Europe, wo 
found hm now eng^d ia ihat project of direct jand separata 
bostJlity against our^jelv^, which had already been argued. 
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On all these grounds, he felt convinced that there never vms an 
occasion on which It more clearly became the indispensable duty 
of parliament to concur with his Majesty in the declaration of the 
necessity and justice of the war in which we were engaged, and to 
assure him of their firm and efl^ctual support. But in giving 
these assurances, he trusted that other gentlemen' felt impressed 
^ith the same sense which he did, of the awful importance of tho 
engagement into which they were preparing to enter, and that 
they considered those assurances, not as formal words of cere- 
mony or custom, but as a solem^i and deliberate pledge on behalit. 
of themselves and the nation whom they represented — knowing 
and feeling to their full extent the rei^l difficulties and dangers of 
their situation, and of the arduous struggle which it compelle4 
them to endure, and being prepared to meet those difficulties an4 
dangers with every exertion and every sacrifice, which the unex^ 
amplcd circumstances of the times rendered indispensable for the 
public safety. For his own part, although he considered the war 
as a war of necessity, and one which we could not decline without 
surrendering both oi!r security and our honour, he should enter 
upon it with little hope of ultimate success, if these sentiment^ 
^ere not deeply impressed oi^ the inipds of parliament and the 
people. The scale of our exertions could not be measured by 
those of former tiroes, or confined within the limits even of the great, 
and till then, unexampled efforts of the last war. He was con- 
vinced that some sptem» far more vigorous and effectual than any 
even tlien adopted, would be found necessary, both ip our finance, 
and in the preparation for national defence. On the provisions to, 
he made for these two primary and paramount objects, it would 
principally depend whether we could eficctually disconcert the 
favourite projects, and disappoint the main hopes of the enemy^ 
It was evident that if they indulged themselves in any expectation 
of success in the present contest, it was built chiefly on the sup- 
position that they could either break the spirit and shake the 
determination of the country, by harrassing us with the perpetual 
apprehension of descent upon our coasts, or that they could im^ 
pair pur resources, a^d undermine oi|r credit, by the effects of 
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an expensive and protracted contest. To defeat the first of these 
purposes, it was not, in his judgment, sufficient to make those 
naval and n>ilitary preparations, which would prevent any inva- 
sion that might be attempted from being ultimately successful (an 
event which he trusted he was justified, in common with others, 
in considering as utterly impossible,) but to make such vigorous 
and extensive arrangements for national defence, as might diffuse a 
sense of tlie most complete security against even the temporary 
impression to be produced by such an attempt, and might enable 
every individual to lay down his head to rest, in the persuasion 
and confidence that nothing was omitted which could enable us 
at once to meet arrd repel the danger, at any moment, and in any 
quarter, in which it might threaten us. 

In order to disappoint the second object — that of wearing out 
fcnr resources, he trusted the house would from the beginning f<^rm 
its systen> of finance, not with a view only to the expense which 
might be nepcssary in the first year of the contest, but that they 
would look at once to the possibilify of its hdng protracted to as 
Jong a period as that which lately was terminated — that they 
would consider fully what, on the probable scale of the war, would 
be the whole extept of the burthens necessary to be imposed on that 
supposition. He was persuaded, that it could only be by pro- 
viding, in the outset, means adequate to the whole extent of these 
purposes, that we could in fact prevent the ultimate amount of 
our expenses from being unnecessarily, and perhaps intolerably 
augmented, or that we could ensure the best chance, either of 
bringing the contest to a speedy conclusion, by convincing the 
enemy of our sufficiency to maintain it, or could meet its con- 
tinued exigencies, if necessary, without the annual recurrence of 
growing and accumulated embarrassments. He trusted, therefore, 
that his Majesty's ministers would, on their part, feel the necessity 
of bringing both these points under consideration with all practi- 
cable promptitude and dispatch, and that, if possible, not even a 
fortnight might be suffered to elapse, without enabling parliament 
to adopt such measures as would convince both France and the 
world, that we hs^d from that hour provided the mean* of sup* 
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porting the force, and defraying the expenditure which might be 
necessary for maintaining our internal security, and for the vi- 
gorous and effectual prosecution of the war, to any period tp 
which it could reasonably he supposed to extend. He repeated, 
that he was aware that these measures could not be effected with- 
out material and extensive personal sacrifices, and without gjreat 
additional burthens, which must to a degree affect the ease, co^i? 
vcnience, and even comfort, of many classes of society — that hip 
lamented these consequences as much as any man, and if he saw 
any prospect that, by present concession, we could obtain a real 
and desirable interval of peace, security, and repose, he sliould 
be as anxious as any man to avoid the necessity of such g-rduous 
find painful exertions; but that, under the present circumstances, 
a weak and timid policy could perhaps scarcely even postpone the 
moment when they would become indispensable for our existence^ 
and would infallibly expose us to the certainty, at no distant pe- 
riod,of a similar struggle, with those means given outofourhaads 
which we now possessed, and with the chance diminished of 
finally conducting it lo a successful issue— that we had not b^ 
option at this moment, between the blessings of peace and thu 
dangers of war — that from the fatality of the times,- and the gene«- 
ral state of the world, we must consider our lot as cast, by the 
decrees of Providence^ in a time of peril apd trouble — that he 
trusted the temper and courage of the nation woudd conform itself 
to the duties of that situation — that we should be prep^rcd^ 
collectively and individually, to meet it with that resignation and 
fortitude, and, at the same time, with that active ;5eal and exer^ 
tion, which, in prx)portion to the magnitude of the crisis, migh| 
be expected from a brave and ^ee people ; and that we- should 
reflect, even in the hour of trial, what abundant reason we have to 
be grateful to Providence, for the distinction we enjoy pver mos^ 
of the countries of Europe, ^nd for aU the advantages and bless- 
ings which national wisdom and virtue hav€ hitherto protected, 
and which it now depends on perseverance in the same just md 
honourable sentiments, still to ^uard aod to preserv^. 
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An amendment to the address was then moved by Mr. Grey^ to leav« out 
all the words after the first pars^^rapb, and to insert the following, 

** To assare his Majesty of our firm determination to co-operate with hit 
Majesty in calling forth the resources of the united kingdom, for the vigorous 
proseeution of the war in which we are involved; and to express to his Ma- 
jesty the satisfaction with which his faithful Commons have received his 
Majesty's gracious declaration, that he is willing to afford, as far as nuy 
be consistettt with his own honour, a^ the interests of his pec^ie, every 
^MiUty to any just arrangement by which the blessings of peace may tie 
restored to his loyal subjects." 

The debate was afterwards adjourned to the succeeding day, when upan 
a division, the amendment was negatived. 

Ayes .... 67 
Noes .... 398 
and the origtnaT question ^reed to. 



June 3, 1803. 

Colonel Patten, having previously given notice of a motion of censure 
against his Majesty's minisurs, this day 8\ibmitted to the House the followmg 
resolutions ; — 

X. <* That it appears to this House, from the declaration issued by his Ma- 
^ jesty on the i8th day of May last, and laid before this House by his Majesty's 
command, that the conduct of the French republic, during the whole period 
which has elapsed since the conclusion of the definitive treaty of peace, is consi- 
dered by his Majesty's ministers as having been altogether inconsistent with 
•every principle of good faith, moderation, and justice; as having exhibited one 
continued series of aggression, violence, and insuft, and as necessarily creating 
a thorough convictifm of a system deliberately adopted by France for the pur- 
pose of degrading, vilifying, and insulting his Majesty and his goveriv- 
mcnt 

%. « That his Majesty's ministers having throughout the whole period^ 
from the conclusion of the definitive treaty of peace, to the issuing of his Ma- 
jesty's declaration of the xBth day of May last, neither coramunicatcd to par- 
liament any knowledge of the sense which they now appear to have enter- 
tained respecting the conduct and system of France, nor any regular informa- 
tion of the particulars on which the same was founded, or of the steps taken 
by his Majesty's government th^'eupon, have thereby witheld from this House 
the necessary materials for a due and full discharge of its couatitutionai 
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functions ; and that, by encouraging throughout the c<mntry an unfoundedl seca- 
rity and confidence in the permanence of peace, they have embarrassed aii4 
perplexed our commerce, have deceived the expectatioasy and unaecessarily 
harrassed the spirit of the people, and have materially increased and aggravate 
cd the difficulties of our actual situatioo. 

3. '* That it was the duty of his Majesty** ministers to make timely and 
adequate representations against such acts as have, in their Judgment* consti- 
tuted a series of aggression, violence, and insult, on the part of France. That, 
by dignified and temperate remonstrances^ followed up with ponsistency, and 
sustained with firmness, either the course and progress of such acts would .have 
been arrested, without the necessity of recurring to arms, or the determination 
of the French government to persist therein, would have been distinctly ascer- 
tained, before his Majesty had, by the reduction of his forces, and the surren- 
der of his conquests, put out of his hands the most effectual means of obtaining 
fedress and reparation. That this essential duty appears to have been, in a 
very great degree, neglected by his Majesty's ministers ; and tha^t such 
their neglect and omission have been highly injurious to the public inter- 
ests. 

4. " That it appears to this House, that on the 17th of October last, counter 
orders were dispatched by his Majesty's government, revoking the orders be- 
fore given for the surrender of the Cape of Good Hope, and of the other con- 
quests then held by his Majesty; and that the ^nal order, by virtue of which 
his Majesty's forces actually evacuated the Cape, was sent on the i6th of No- 
vember. That on the said i6th of November, the hostile spirit of France had 
(in the judgment of his Majesty's ministers, as now avowed by them) already- 
been manifested, for more than six months, by one continued series of aggres- 
sion, violence, and insult, for which neither reparation nor redress had, dow# 
to that moment, been obtained. That the offensive principle had already 
been distinctly advanced, of excluding his Majesty from all concern in the affairs 
0/ the Continent ; thai the Spanish and other priories had already been witti- 
drawn from the Order of Malta ; Piedmont, Parma, Placentia, and Elba^ had 
been annexed to France | Switzerland had been attacked and subjugated, and 
the remonstrance of his Majesty's government ujpon that subject had been 
treated with indignity and contempt ; the territory of the Batavian republic 
was at that very moment still occupied by the armies of the Chief Consul of 
France, and its internal administration still controlled by his interference : and 
the French government was then actually engaged in the pursuit of those plans 

. and measures for the subversion of the Turkish empire, to which hie Majesty's 
declaration refers, as a violation of the treaty of peace. That in directing, 
under such circumstances, the final surrender of the Gape, without having pre* 
viously explained or arranged the numerous points of difference and complaint 
which then actually subsisted between the two govermncnts, his Majesty^ 
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vaaktitn acted in contn^ction to the sense which they had themselves mani- 
fested of their, own duty, and have improvident] y exposed to danger tome 
•f the most important interests of his Majesty's dominions. 

5. '* That, hy all these instances of misconduct in the present ministers of 
his Majesty's govemmeat, they have proved themselves unworthy of the coa- 
fidence leposed in them in such an important crisis as the present/* 

Af soon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Addington) sat down* 
Mr. PiTT rose : 

If I possessed a full and clear opinion on tte merits of tlie casr, 
to the extent of cither directly negativing or adopting the resolu- 
tions which haVe been proposed, 1 should, following the unbiassed 
dictates of my conscience^ give my vote on that side to which my 
judgment inclined. If I agreed With my right honourable friend*, 
in thinking th«t the fii"st steps we ought to take in duty to the 
public, were, by a retrospective survey of the conduct of ministers, 
to judge of their fitness to exercise the functions to which iliey ar« 
called ; and if, upon that result, 1 were forced to conclude, that 
the papers on the table afforded evidence of criminality, of inca- 
pacity, of miscondutt, then, however painful the sacrifice of 
private feelings might be, in taking such a part in the case of in- 
dividuals whom I respect, I should feel myself bound to concur im 
an address to his Majesty, for the removal of his ministers. Om 
the other band, if I were one of those who considered the expla* 
nation afforded by ministers upon general points, so clear as tof^ 
justify a decided negative of the propositions moved by the honour*-" 
able gentleman over the way — a negative which would imply ap* 
probation, (for in such a matter to avoid ground of censure, majr 
be considered the same as to have deserved applause), I should 
feel mys«lf happy in joining in a decisive negative to the motion. 
Bin to this exteat, either of approbation or of censure, I am un» 
able to go. I cannot concur in the latter^ or in the extent of th« 
charges involved in the proposition* which, have been moved. - 

Besides, I am aware of the inconveniences that would result 
from supporting any measure which has the tendency of the pre-* 

• Mr. GrenvUlc. 
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sent motion, unless tlie clearest necessity exists for it. Though I 
do not dispute the right of this house to address the king for th« 
removal of ministers, yet nothing is more mischievous than a par- 
liamentary interference by declared censure, rendering the coq^ 
tinuance of ministers in oflice impossible, utdoss that interference 
is justified by extraordinary exigency of afiairs. Not disputing 
the right of the house, I contend tbat the right is to be governed 
by a sound discretion and by the public interest. We must look 
to considerations of public expediency and of public ^sl^ty. 
There are some questions in the discussion of tvhich gentlemen must 
feci more than they can well express, and this, with regard to the 
interference of parliament for removing ministers, is one of them.' 
Admitting even that there were considerable grounds of dissatis- 
faction at the conduct of ministers, would it tend ta promote 
those exertions, to encourage those sacrifices, which the difficulty 
and danger of our situation require ? Would our means of sus- 
taining the struggle in which we are engaged, and of calling forth 
those resources necessary for our defence, be improved by cutting 
short the date of administration, and unsettling the whole system 
of government ? To displace one administration, and to intro* 
duce a new one is not the work of a day. With all the functions 
of executive power suspended 5 with the regular means of commu- 
nication between parliament and the throne interrupted ; weeks, 
nay months, wasted in doubt, uncertainty, and inaction, how 
could the public safely consent to a state of things so violent and 
unnatural, as would result from parliament rendering one admini- 
stration incapable of exercising any public functions, without any 
other efficient government being obtained in its stead } I will 
venture to hint also, that after such a step any administration that 
should succeed, be it what it might, and what it would be mhst. 
still depend upon the crown, would feel itself placed in a most 
delicate situation. To put the matter as conscientiously and deli- 
cately as possible, would any set of men feel their introductioa to 
power in these circumstances to be such as to enable them to d^- 
charge, in a maimer satisfactory to themselves, the duties which 
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$0 eyentfii] a period must impose ? These Are considerations for 
Ae crown and the public, and they outweigh all those which pre- 
sent themselves, on a partial view of the advantages which could 
be hoped from a prosecution of that censure and dissolution of ad-» 
mimsttatiot), to vrhicfa the propositions tend. 

I am aware that the right honourable gentleman* on the floor, 
tod my friends on the same bench with him, must feel their situa- 
tion irksome \iQder the weight of a question so important, iti 
which they are personally involved, remaining undecided. 
Nevertheless, when other sacrifices are demanded for the public 
interest, personal feelings must be overlooked. Those who witk 
me have not made up their minds to the extent of censuring mi- 
nisters by the adoption of the propositions, or of approving their 
conduct by agreeing to a direct negative, must pursue some 
middle course. They cannot do that which must imply approba- 
tion, when tbey do not find from the case made out that approba* 
tion has been deserved ; neither can they vote severe censure, 
leading to an address for removal, when they do not consider the 
charges made jas completely sustained. 

Having stated the opposite lines of conduct which present them- 
selves in deciding upon the propositions, I do not intend to enter 
into any detailed discussion of the papers. I wish^ if good cannot 
be obtained by continuing to discuss them comparable to the evil 
of interrupting the course of our parliamentary duty, to suspend 
them altogether. Since things more urgent and more important 
demand our care, let us make good the parliamentary pledge we 
have given. I shall behold with much greater satisfaction as first 
proofs of our determination to support his Majesty with our lives 
Itnd fortunes, you, Sir, presenting a strong bill of supply pro- 
viding resources, not merely for every demand of public service, 
hat adequate to every scale of exertion ; a measure that will djs^ 
play and call forth the means of sustaining the struggle, not mere^ 
ly for one year, but till we shall have brought it to a successful 
tetie ', some measure by which we shall be enabled to complete 

"' * The Chaac^Uor of the Exchequer, 
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OUT army, and to call into action the national strength, and givt 
activity toJill the military skill, discipline, and experience we 
possess* I do hot know if gentlemen feel as t do upon this occa- 
sion, or if I have been successful in making my feelings Under, 
stood. Impressed as I am with those feelings, and unprepared 
for the decisive vote which is offered in the direct negative or 
affirmative of the propositions before the house, I move^ *' that 
the other orders of the day be now read*'* 

iff. Pittas motion was rejected ; 

Ayes 56 

Noc 333 

The original question wai then pat and negatived! 

Ayes . * . . 34 

Koes . . . • 475 



July 18, \tOZi 

Till Secretary at War having moved « That IcaVe tie given to bring ia it 
bill to amend and render more effectual an act, parsed in the present aessioi 
•f parliamcQt, entitled, ' An Aot to enable his Majesty more efiectually ti 
provide for the defence and security of the realm during the 'present wsu*, and 
for indemnifying persons who may suffer in their property by such measures s 
as may be necessary for that purpose;' and to enable his Majesty more tSkc* 
tually and speedily to exercise his ancient and undoubted prerogative in re- 
quiring the military service of his liege subjects in case of invasion of tkc 
^ealm, 

Ma. Pitt delivered his sentiments on the motion as follows : 

I fee] sincerely happy that this measure has been at lengtk 
brought before the house, as it affords a prospect of that vigouf 
which is noccs-sary ii» the present conjuncture. I approve of its 
principle and object. It indeed is founded on the principles of 
the plan, which, unconnected as I am v^th his Majesty's gov5m* 
mcnt, I have thought it my duty to intimate to ministers. I ha^ 
been always decidedly of opinion that such a measure was essen- 
tially necessary, in addition to our regular force, in ox^ar to plU. 
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the question as to our domestic security entirely beyond all doubt* 
I am not now disposed, because, indeed, I do not think it necessary, 
to eqter into toy investigation of the degree of danger which tha 
country has to apprehend, though I an) aware it is material that 
the danger should not be underrated. But to return to the mea« 
sure before the house. — I rejoice in its introduction as the most 
congenial in its spirit to the constitution of this country, and in its 
execution not at all likely to meet any obstacle from the character 
or disposition of the people. In its structure there is nothing new 
to our history ; in its tendency there is nothing ungrateful to our 
habits ; it embraces the interests, it avails itself of the energies, 
and it promises to establish the security of the country. It imposes 
no burthens, nor does it propose any arrangement of which it caQ 
be in the power of any class of the community to complain. Its 
oliject is the safety of all, without containing any thing in its pro- 
visions offensive to any. It is perfectly agreeable to the best insti* 
tutions of civilized society, and has for its basis the rudii^ents of 
our constitutional history^ 
It is obvious, that unless we make efforts adequate to the crisis 
' in which we are placed, the country is insecure, and if those efforts 
cannot be effectual without compulsion, I trust no man can enter- 
tain a doubt of the propriety of resorting to it : but I have a con- 
fident expectation that compulsion will be unnecessary ; that the 
number of voluntary offers will be sufficient to obviate the neces- 
sity of that disagreeable alternative. It is, however, an alternative 
of which I hope no man will disapprove, should the necessity 
arise, and least of all my right honourable friend,^ who has not, 
on a former occasion, hesitated to recommend that compulsion. 
By his Majesty's prerogative he has it in his power, at any time 
that the country is threatened with invasion, to call out all his 
subjects for its defence ; and the object of the measure before the 
house is, that the people, when called out, should be prepared to 
second his views, — should be trained to military evolutjonsj^^should 
he ready to act with promptitude in any quarter where their sec* 

'« •Mr. Windh^. 
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<rices might be required, — should be capable of eonforming to orden 
without confusion or delay, — of collectiag with celerity and acting 
. with decision. Such a plan is highly desirable ; k>r it would be 
unwise to leave the defence of the country placed on our naval 
force, however superior, or in our regular army, however galbuit 
end well disciplined, or even in the people arroed en masjte, unlefis 
previously drilled in military manoeuvres, and subject to the direc*- 
tions of government, who, by the measure before the kouse« are t9 
be invested with ample poAvers of rendering the application of this 
force effectual, and of directing it to the several branches ©f publip 
service which ci«:umstances may call for. The tx^aining of the 
people, however, should be prompt ; no delay should be suffered^ 
for there is not room to allow it. The efforts of thoae to b0 en^ 
trusted with the execution of this important duty should be uur 
remitted, aifid indeed of all public and private individuals, until the 
country shall be completely secure against any attacks of the 
enemy. This security is certain, if every man will be active in hif 
station; and of that activity I have not the least doubt, ifgovefQr 
ment will give the proper stimulus. 

With respect to the observations of my noble friend*, upon tbt 
sentiments of my right honourable friendf as to the dangers of ia* 
vasioB, the noble lord seems to have quite mistaken his n^es^nkig ; 
for my right honourable friend did not at all describe the daugef 
in such a way as to damp the spirit of the country, but rather t^ 
excite its caution and energy, by removing the idea thftt ^ irxv^r 
•ion is impracticable ) and as soon as that delusive nottou »h^U 
cease to prevail, I am quite certain that the whole tenour of my 
right honourable friend's remarks will be to produce confidence of 
feeurity in the public mind, at the time when that feeling of coo- 
iidence ought to exist, either with reference to (he safety of th« 
state, or of individuals. The amount of our danger, therefore, it 
would be impolitic to conceal from the people. It was the firs( 
duty of ministers to make it known, and after doing so^ it should 
have been their study to provide against it, and to paint, out t]ii 

* Idird H9wkcsbvaf, f Mr. Windfaan^ 
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means to the country by which it naight be averted. It is quit^ 
impo^ible that a people will make adequate efforts to resist » 
danger, ofihe nature and extent of which they arc studiously kepi 
in ignorance. Upon those grounds I disapprove of ihe outcry io 
often raised against my right hoaourable friend and others, who 
hate endeavoured, by their sp<»eches to rouse the energies of tlitj 
country in the most effectual way, namely, by pointing out tha 
necessity which existed for employing those energies. After, 
however, the grounds of apprehension shall have been extinguished, 
I have little doubt Hhat the exertioi^ of my right honourabla 
friend will be to point the attention of ministers to such means of 
annoying the enemy as his ingenuity can suggest ; and that those 
grounds will be removed with proper attention and activity on tha 
part of ministers, I can have no doubt, for who can fear for tha 
event, when millions of Englishmen are to be opposed to the de* 
tachment of the instruments of French ambition ? and whatever 
the number of our invaders may be, they cannot, comparatively 
with the force I trnst we shall have to oppose them, be more than, 
a mere detachment. 

I have not understood, from the words of my right honourable 
• friend, that he had any fear as to the event, but that he wished 
solely to iirge the adoption of such measures as might tend to 
give an effective direction to our natural strength. My right ho* 
nourable friend has appeared to me very little to indulge in those 
gloomy presages which are ascribed to him by those of whose 
sluggishness, supincness, and inactivity he has been long in the 
habit of complaining, but I feel the most sincere gladness that the 
charge of supineness can no longer apply : his Majest/s ministers 
seem now determined upon rousing the spirit of the country, and 
upon giving that spirit a just and powerful direction. 1 hail, for 
the sake of my country, the appearance of this resolution. This 
is an auspicious day ; though I cannot help expressing my sur-» 
prise that this measure has not been submitted to the consideration 
of the house long ago : but even now I hope it will anower its pur 
pose^ that it will meet the approbation of parliament, and that the 
people will promptly come forward to second its object. After 
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the precise views of this country shaU be made known, and after 
its dangers shall be fully understood, I am sure that no man will 
shrink from the calls of his country in this hour of peril, unless 
from motives such as he dare not avow. Whether ministers ought 
sooner to have proposed this measure is a question, into which I 

\ shall not now enter at large, but I will merely observe, that if it 
becomes necessary from a knowledge of the enemy's views, I be- 
lieve no knowledge of that kind has been recently obtained — none, 
of which ministers and the public were not aware at the time that 
war was declared, and even before. Why then was this import- 
ant measure delayed ? The danger to be looked for has been ap- 
prehended ibr a considerable time back, and upon the contingency 
of it my noble friend admits, that, even during peace, a very 
large and expensive establishment was kept up. I cannot con- 
ceive any excuse that can be alleged for such procrastination. It 
did not proceed, I suppose, from the desire of ministers to consi- 
der the scale and measure of our dangers [a laugh], or from an 
opinion on their part, that it was better they should be tardy and 
gradual in their measure^ against the gigantic efforts of (he enemy 
[a laugh]* This cannot have been the reason, and really I see no 
difference in the state of Europe, nor in the relative situation of 
this country with respect to France, from what it was at the com* 

. mencement of the war. I am, therefore, at a loss to divine the 
motives which have influenced the conduct of ministers, and why 
this measure was not brought forward long since. If there was no 
necessity to be active, if there was leisure for slow deliberation, 
then of course the period is not such, in their estimation, as to call 
for any extraordinary promptitude of exertion, or such as ought 
to excite alarm ; but, in truth, if there was any particular mea- 
sure which claimed precedency, it was that now under consideratt 
tion, which could not interfere with any other military arrange- 
ments. The question simply is this — was it prudent to postpone 
the introduction of a measure which had for its object to prepare 
the people for a general armament, and which preparation must 
Dccessarily consume sope time before it could be efficient \ Yet^ 
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in the wisdom of ministers, this is the particular measure which is 
to be delayed to the last. 

I witrnot, however, stop to inquire into the time which has been 
already lost ; but 1 shall express my earnest hope that no time 
will be wasted hereafter — that every instant will be actively enga- 
ged until .the country be completely safe. I think that some ar- 
rangements should be made to connect the different departments of 
the executive authority, that, upon orders issued from government 
to the lord-lieutenants of counties, the people might be immedi- 
ately set in motion; that, without interfering with agriculture, 
which should not by any means be disturbed, the several classes 
might be disciplined, to attend the drill at least two days in each 
week, to assemble in particular places throughout the country; 
the limitation of distance from the residence of each man to the 
place of assembly, to be about six miles, the time of attendance 
to be not less than half a day. The distance I propose is not 
more than the stout English peasantry are in the habit of going, 
when led to a cricket match or any other rural amusement. 
These men, in my conception, might be disciplined by soldiers 
ot^ furlough, who, on being called back to their regiment, when 
danger should actually reach our shores, might be enabled to bring 
with them one hundred sturdy recruits, prepared for military action 
through their means. 

With regard to the motion before the house, I must say that it 
is not liable to the objections advanced by my right honourable 
friend, on the ground that it would have a compulsory operation, 
lor in fact it does not propose to resort to compulsion, if the object 
can be attained by voluntary offers ; and I am of opinion that the 
purposes may be so effected. These voluntary offers may be pro- 
tooted considerably by the presence of the nobility and gentry in 
their respective districts, and on that account, I rejoice in the 
prospect that we are soon to separate, not only with reference to ' 
' this, but to the other measures which have passed the house, and 
to the execution of which the presence 1 have alluded to, mu|t 
materially contribute. The great men of the countiy to animate 
by their example, to coiuitenance by their authority, and t^ assist 
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by their advice Ihe op^t^anons of the people, have it in their power 
to achieve the most important ggod, to excite a zeal and devotion 
to the public cause, and to di(fuse their "own spirit through all 
ranks of the community. 

With a vie^v to those tiesirable advantages, I wish that the ses- 
^on may be short ; and I hope tha,t as little time as possible may 
be lost in examining and arranging the details of this important 
measure^ and that whatever reasons we may have to look for 
-voluntary offers, we shall not rely on those offers altogether ; for, 
as the representatives of the people, we are bound to provide for 
their safety, and to provide a sufficient force. Though they may 
not be disposed to take care of themselves, it is our duty to takt 
care of them. If, therefon% voluntary offera shall not be adequate 
to the purpose, we must of course resort to compulsory proceed- 
ings. The drilling of the tneii is, as I have already observed, tht 
principal object to be attended to; but I beg it to be understood 

• that, in my opinion, the. poorer classes should be remunerated for 
the time they may be engaged in discipline. I hope it is so in- 
tended, though I have not heard any thing of the kind mentioned 

•by my right honoumblc friend in the opening. Thetnan, who is 
taken from his labour for the public safety, ought certainly to be 
paid for his time; and this would serve to reconcile such persons 
to a practice, which, otherwise, would be justly considered a very 
great hardship. As to the trouble which the nobility and gentry 
may be called upon to submit to, in this general armament, I can- 
not do them the injustice of supposing that they would not submit 
to it with alacrity, or that questions of mere personal convenience 
would, in such a crisis as the present, have any weight with them. 
In the execution of this measure, I do not like the idea of waiting 

• for the slow progress of a ballot. I think that unless the volun- 
teers should, within a certain date, comply with the condition 
prescribed, their consent should not be waited for. In those 
piiri'shc's where the voluntary offers should not be promptly made, 
the compulsory levy should be promptly eiiforced. This compul- 
sion, however, would not, according to my apprehension, be in any 
instance necessary, if tha lord-lieutenants of counties, with the 
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deputies) a<td ether persotis of respeclability, woukl go rouad from 
hou^ to house> in their re^ective districts, and solicit the people 
to come forward. This I know I am not. too sanguine in jSeliev-- 
'ing would effectually accomplish, within one month, the ends we 
hftvS in view without any eothpukion whatever, particularly when 
they are apprized fully of the necessity for their service ; when 
they are encouraged by the advice of their superiors ; and when 
they have the satisfaction of knowing lliat the legislature have 
deemed their country's danger demands it. 

Much has been said of the danger of arming the people. I 
cdnfiesii timt there was a time when that fear would have had some 
Weight ; but there never was a time when there could have beea 
any fear of arming the whole people of England, and particularly 
not under the present circumstances. I never, indeed, entertatfied 
any apprehensions from a patriot army regularly officered, accord- 
ing to the manner specified in the measure before the house, how- 
ever i might hesitate to permit the assemblage af a tumultuai^ 
army otherwise constituted. From an army to consist of the 
round bulk of the people, no man who knows the British dharao 
ter could have the least fear — if h even were to include the disaf- 
fected ; for they would bear so small a proportion to the whole« 
as to be incapable of doing mischief, however mischievously dis- 
posed. There was indeed a time when associations of traitors, 
systematically organized, excited an apprehension of the conse- 
quences of a sudden armament of the populace : but that time is 
Ho more, and the probability is now, as occurred in the case of the 
volunteers, that, if there are still any material number of disaf- 
fected, by mixing them with the loyal part of the community, the 
same patriotic zeal, the same submission to just authority wi)l be 
. «oon found to pervade the whole body, and that all will be equally 
anxious to defend their country or perish in the attempt; — that 
the good and the loyal will correct the vicious dispositiofi of the 
disaffected, will rectify their errors, and set right their misguided 
judgments. We may thus enlist those among our frietids, who 
would otherwise, perhaps, become the auxiliaries of our enemy. 
Vnder itll these circumstances, Mr, Pitt sted^ he felt Uiftt the pb- 
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jeciionft Urged u|>on this score were not tenable^ and that they 
ought not to have aqy weight against a measure which was neces*- . 
saiy to the preservation of public order and private happiness^ 

Leave was given, nmine tmtrtiicmUt to bring in the bill:^->which ^ras- thia 
brought iO| and read a first time. 



Jhly 22i 1803 k 

^■fc Gen^ Defence bill was this day read a ihifd time. On the question 
that **the hill should pass,** and after Colonel Crawford and the Secretary at 
War had delivered their sentiments upon it| 

Ma. Pitt reset 

It is not my intention, ^Ir. Speaker, to trouble the house at any 
considerable length, but I cannot afbid submitting a few observa- 
tions upon what fell from the honourable officer*, and from my 
right honourable friendf. Much, Sir, of what has fallen from th« 
gallant officer is entitled to great attention, and entirely meets my 
approbation; but I must observe, that these considerations are 
not now for the first time introduced. With regard to the best 
means of national defence, such as a selection of the great leading 
posts, an examination of the most e^qctual means of operation to 
resist the progress of ah enemy if he had landed ; — upon all thesa 
points, though perhaps much may remain to be done, yet certainly 
government is not without ample foundation of information upon 
this subject, which has been long since obtained, and which 1 hope 
is every day increasing. It is impossible but that considerations 
of this kind must have occurred to government formerly; for 
though the danger of invasioh was never so imminent or so pressing 
in the last war as it is at present ; though the enemy had not then 
so long an opportunity of fixing bis attention to this one object, 
that is to say, the destruction of this country, ivitbout being dis- 

* Colonel Crawford. f The Secretary at War. 
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tixhed by the danger of continental attack ; though the scale of 
action which was found necessary at that period can be no crite- 
rion of the degree of preparation tvhich is now necessary j yet 
€veB then it could not be supposed that his Majesty's ministers, in 
their general superintendence of the defensive means of the cotin* 
tiy, which was all that belonged to the civil servants of the crown, 
or that the illustrious personage who fortunately for the country 
then presided and now presides over the military department, that 
the variety of very able generals who had commands in the dif« 
ferent districts of the kingdom, did not turn their most serious at« 
tention to a subject of such infinite importance as that of securing 
the kingdom against the possibility of foreign invasion, and to 
adopt such means as, with the force the country then possessed, 
would secure the defeat of any enterprise which might be attempt- 
ed. There is hardly one military district in the kingdom of which 
the government have not at this moment in its possession ample 
memorials, prepared a considerable time before the termination of 
the late war, under the auspices of the illustrious commander in 
chief of bis Majesty's land forces, containing a minute statement 
of the various points of resistance which are to be found on the 
coasts, and also all the intermediate points of military defence * 
between the different coasts and the capital. Ministers^ I know, 
have now in their possession similar reports with regard to those 
counties which contain the great naval arsenals of the kingdom. 
They have also memorials upon the very subject alluded to by the 
honourable gentleman*, that of protecting tl^e mouths of our har« 
hours, and particularly that of the mouth of the Humber ; and, 
what I think of more importance still, though more remote, I mean 
the defence of Newcastle, which, from its connexion with the 
wants of the capital, is obviously of such importance that it cannot 
be necessary to enlarge upon it. 

It is hardly necessary. Sir, to recal to the recollection of the 
house, the names of the gallant officers who had the commands of 
the different districts in the last war ; but if I do state them, it 

* Celo&d Crawford^ 
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must be inHncd lately seen that in such hands it was utterly impos-" 
sible that the be bt moans of providing for the national security 
should not huve been maturely dbcassed and arranged. It will be 
recollected, that in the course of the last war we had the advaB*' 
tage of the talents of Sir Charles Grey, who commanded in thtf 
north. In the southern districts we had the advantage^ at om 
period of the war at least, of all the suggestions of the Duke of 
Richmond ; of whom, whatever differences of opinion may be en* 
tertained on some point?, yet, with respect to the accuracy of his 
researches, the length of his experience, and to the extensivcncss 
of his knowledge, tht^re can be no difference of opinion. Beside* 
these officers, we had General Dundas, who, from his situation, 
had the means of extending his views over all the districts. During 
a i^eriod of the war also, the Marquis Cornwallis had the com- 
mand, besides many other very able officers, whom it is not now 
necessary to enumerate. Having the benefit of sUch assistance 
and distinguished military talents, it is impossible to suppose tbM 
we had not at that time a great mass of military information, and 
which must furnish ample and abundant foundation for the officers 
now employed to work upon : when we have all these means of 
information, I cannot suppose but tliat we mu5t Tiave also the 
meads of bringing forward whatever may be considered as necessary 
to improve the defence of the country. I have already admitted 
that although much has been done, still much material improve- 
ment may be ingrafted upon these plans which have been already 
procured. I hope and trust they will exjjerience new improve- 
ments from day to day ; that they will receive new forms and con- 
sistency ; that ministers will not stop short until they have ar- 
ranged a scheme of national safety that shall for ever set to rest 
the vaunts and threats of a foe whose ambition knows no limits, 
and whose spirit of insolence and aggression knows no end. There 
are many changes that may be made, there are many improve- 
ments that may be adopted at a proper period, but there are 
many of them such as I should not think it prudent to attempt, 
in the course of this contest, and at a time so pregnant with 
danger. 
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I canaol here. Sir, avoid, for my own scrti^fectio^, racking a few 
observatioiis upon some of the advantages which the army has re<* 
eeived from the indetiBitigable attention of the illvstrious person 
how a* its head, combined with the measures which h^ve been 
adopted by parliament : I think we may be said to have laid the 
foundation of means to obtain intelligeut oiBccrs. , We have laid 
Ihe Ibnndation of military education and instruction, not only for 
young men who may enter intOftfaat profession^ but even for com* 
municating information to men of long standing and high rank in 
the army, wh«, much to their honour, have eagerly availed them» 
selves of this opportunity of perfecting their military education. 
The advantages arising from the military academies do not now 
rest on calculation or prediction ; they have been felt and ex- 
perienced ; tlie study of a few months has made many officers 
almost proficients in the details of war : many officers who in 
Egypt gave the most splendid proof, not only of their courage, but 
also of their niilitary skill, had the advantage only of a few month* 
instruction in that military academy. We have, besides, laid the 
foundation of a great regular army : we have provided another 
'most extensive force to support that army, I am ready to admit 
to the honourable officer*, that our regular army is not quite so 
great as we could wish in this country, but we have provided means 
for augmenting it to a degree much greater than was ever known 
in this country; and in additiop to all this, we are now providing 
an immense irregular force, the advantages to be derived from 
which are admitted and confirmed 'by the honourable officer him- 
self, being indeed too obvious fo be disputed by any one. As far^ 
therefore, as relates to the description and to the extent of our 
force, parliament has provided meatis, which to the honourable 
officer himself (cautious, honourably cautious, and anxious as he 
is for the safety of his country,) appear sufficient to place this 
country in a state of absolute safety. All this is undoubtedly 
matter of great consolation ; but at the same time it will not jus- 
* tify us in ditriinishing our anxiety, or in relaxing our efforto, for 

* Colonel Crawford. 
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its completion, because there roust remain some interval before all 
these plans are completely arranged and organized, and brought 
to that state of perfection at which I hope tbey will, however, 
soon arrive; but even supposing that all the measures which I 
have stated were brought to perfection, still it would not dispense 
us from the necessity of adopting other means of defence, particu- 
larly in two points of view. Suppose all the objects attained at 
this moment, yet the foundation of our security would not be these 
objects, however completely attained; against the arduous and 
most desperate struggle in which we may be engaged, all these 
kinds of strength can only give us this kind of security, that if we 
arc not wanting to ourselves, if we have not forgotten our national 
character, but remember who we are, and what we are contending 
for, the contest will be glorious to us, and must tenuinate in the 
complete discomfiture of the enemy, and ultimate security to this 
kingdom : but if there remain any measure, by the adoption of 
which our safety may be yet rendered, not only more certain, per* 
haps, but more easy ; by which our defence can be secured with 
less efi'usion of blood, less anxiety of mind, less interruption of the 
industry of the nation, less, I will not say of alarm, but of the 
evils, the inconveniences, the agitation that necessarily belong to 
a great struggle of this kind, however short, or however certain 
its issue may be ; — in a contest of such a nature it certainly would 
be most unwise to run any hazard of protracting it, or te neglect 
any means of shortening it still more if possible : if, upon these 
grounds, I say, it can be pointed out to me that there are an/ 
means by which our regular army could be immediately increased 
and all our regiments completed, I should Say that, although 
we are safe without it, yet our interest, our prosperity, and every 
object that can influence us, would require that such a measuiw 
should be adopted. 

Much, however, as I should rejoice in seeing that object attained, 
and much as I am inclined to attend to the knowledge and expc« 
ricnce of the honourable officer whose plan it was to take the 
militia at once into the regulars, I cannot bring my mind to con- 
x:ur in the idea which he has suggested for the attainmeat of th^ 
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object; I cannot think of so deranging our immediate system of 
defence, if there were no other objections to it ; I cannot think of 
breaking in upon the spirit of the militia as it now stands, for the 
purpose of transferring them into the regular army. I know that 
the privates in the militia feel, in common with the rest of their 
countrymen, the value of the sacred object for which they are to 
contend ; tliat they are anxious to have an opportunity of shew- 
ing that they would not give place to any other troops in his Ma. 
jesty's service ill the ardour of their devotion to their country j but 
I know, at the same time, it is impossible to divest men of feelings 
and motives by which they have been long actuated, and I know 
that if a measure of this kind were adopted^ from the partiality and 
affection which the officers bear towards the men whon> they have 
trained, and have long had under their command, they would suf* 
fer much mutual regret in being separated. I should be sony if 
there was one militia officer' who did not feel proud in having 
his troops complete^ and making his corps vie with the best disci- 
plined troops in his Majesty's service. As such then are their 
feelings, in the same proportion must be their reluctance to see 
s these men transferred from their officers into other regiments. I 
think I may venture to assert, that if you take a number of-Eng* 
lishmen under the command of proper officers, and with a proper 
degree of discipline, they must and will, especially when under the 
superintendance of regular generals, and mixed with regular troops, 
furnish for the present occasion a force so great, so respectable, 
9pd so useful^ that it would be very unwise to hazard the making 
it less so, either by reducing their number, or by wounding their 
feelings ; by making tjbem think worse of themselves by your shew- 
ing tliat you though^; worsc.of them ; by making an invidious com- 
parison between different kinds of troops ; and by creating 
that worst of all feelings, a rivalship tinctured ' with animo- 
^ty. 

The honourable officer, however, not only wishes for this strong 
measttre with regard to the militia, but calls upon the militia of- 
ficers to do that which must naturally be highly repugnant to 
rt*eir ^Qclioatipns^ viz. to give their aid in transferring over to regi* 
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mcnts of the line, those men on whose discipline they hftd bestowed 
fo much pains : this is a sacrifice that can hardly he expected ; 
but even if it could, there are other ai^umcBts against the adU>p- 
tion of this p!an» the weight of which I am sure the hopouriibfe 
officer will upon reflection admit. In the first place, the ds^nger 
is immediate, and the measure now proposed is one that mokst 
take up some time in its operation, and during that time th^ dis- 
cipline of the corps must be necessarily loosened ; and therefore I 
very inuch doubt whether, in such a pressing danger, the vemedy 
suggested by the honourable gentleman could be with aafetj 
adopted. I con^'ss that the measures which have .lately beea 
adopted by parliament, have in my mind taken off very muc^ of 
the weight of the arguments which have been drawn isem the «e-, 
cessity of augmenting the army of the line, by transferring the nm 
litia into it ; because, means have already been taken for inCKes^s^ 
ing the army of the line xery considerably, by meana Itss violent 
and less grating to the feelings of individuals than that now prcw 
posed. By placing a large proportion of the 40^000 men that iuc 
to be raised as the army of reserve in Great Britain,, with regi*- 
ments of the line, by permitting such of them as think proper, to , 
enter into the regulars for general service, parliament certainly 
has done much to increase the regular arm};, and to preclude 
them from the necessity of adopting the rough and hazardom ex* 
periment which the honourable gentlcmaa recommends; Un^ . 
doubtedly much will depend on the fullest use being made of Ibe 
power which has been given to fill up regiments of the line, by 
means of the army of reserve. 

I certainly feel, as I ought to do, great distru&t of jay owe 
opinion upon military subjects, and I always state those opinions . 
with great deference ; but I believe that it is universally admitted 
by all officers, that new recruits poured into an old corps whicli 
has a number of experienced officers, will much sooner acquire m 
knowledge of discipline and become good soldiers, than they will 
if they are left in a corps by themselves, whatever pains may be 
taken in their instruction. Taking that as an established point, J 
was therefore surprised and disappointed when I heard my right 
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koDOttrable friend the secretary at war, in»tead of proposing to dif- 
fuse the 40,000 men of the army of reserve over the thirty-nine 
or forty battalions that are m England, in which case they would 
have all the advantages of all the officers of those old corps-^in- 
stead of this he talks of dividing them among thirteen battalions, 
by which means all the advantage which they would derive from 
the instructionof a great number of old and experienced officeis 
would be very much diminishes]. 1 know it may be said that the 
commissions in the army of reserve will in a great degree be filled 
up from the half-pay list, which certainly contains a great num- 
ber of officers perfectly well qualified to instruct and discipline any 
men placed under their command. But in the first place, it must 
be recollected, that the half^pay list would not furnish any 
non-commissioned ofiicer», who are certainly the most essential in 
training raw recruits: there is, however, another consideration 
which strikes my mind, and which I believe has not yet been sug- 
gested to the house. Our situation in point of security will cer- 
tainly be improved Jby the adoption of the measure which is now 
before us ; but it must be recollected, that while it improves, it 
alters our situation : if we had voted only the army of reserve, un- 
doubtedly it might be filled with able and experienced officers 
from the half-pay list ; but we must recollect, that in addition to 
the army of reserve, we have voted an army of between three and 
ibur hundred thousand men. That we shall have no difficulty in 
procuring the men who are to compose this force, I am perfectly 
satisfied, because the spirit of the country is now raised in the ca- 
pital, and will, from thence rapidly pervade all the extremities of 
theempire. T^t spirit was first kindled in the north, from thence 
it has extended to the metropolis, and is now catching from town 
to town, frpm vilbge to village^ and very shortly the whole king^ 
dom will, I aip convinced, manifest one scene of activity, of ani- 
mation^ and of energy, displaying in its native lustre the charac- 
ter of Eoglisbmen. That the men, therefore, will be procured 
wkh the greatest facility, I have not the sma^est doubt ; but we 
shall then 'want the means of preparing and drilling them, with all 
the accuracy that the shortness of the time will admit. Does it 
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not then occur to the house that we shall have infinitely more use 
for the services of officers not attached to regiments ? Does it not 
occur to gentlemen, that^ in q^dition to the noblemen, the gentry, 
and the yeomanry of the country, many of whom will serve as of- 
ficers, it would be advisable, to every three or four officers of this 
description, to add one or two from the half-pay list ? Would not 
the adoption of this plan greatly accelerate the training and per- 
fecting of this new force i It therefore does appear most clearly to 
me, that by allowing a greater number of bajttalions pf the line to 
receive the army of reserve, you would have a greyer number of 
officers on the half-pay to discipline the irregular force* 

I ought, Sir, to apologise for taking up so much of the time of 
the house upon this subject, but I conceive it to be the duty of 
every member to state to the house every idea which occurs to him, 
by which he thinks the general means of the defence of the coun- 
try can be improved. I therefore certainly 4o applaud the ho- 
nourable officer for having given us this night the general outlines 
of what he conceives to be the best plan that can at the present 
crisis be adopted for national defence. The, opinions of an officer 
^f so much experience are certainly entitled to great weight. There 
was not, I confess, Sir, any opinions delivered by the honourable 
officer which I heard with more pleasure than those which related 
to the propriety and practicability of having recourse to^eld forti- 
fication on the present occasion, of taking the necessary measures 
to secure our naval arsenals, not from capture, for that I appre- 
hend has already been done, but to secure them from a bombard- 
ment, even from the greatest possible distance. Upon these points 
ve have, as I before stated, the opinions of many able and expe- 
rienced officers ; and I trust that we should not for a moment bfi 
so far influenced by any feelings of false pride as to n^lect or de- 
spise any means of this sort, that^would so obviously add to our se- 
curity ; much less can I suppose that these means may be rejected 
from any mistaken ideas of economy, or rather of penury, for 
penury it would be indeed to run the hazard of a great waste of 
blood for the purpose of saving a few pounds and shillings. I 
therefore confidently hope that no feelings of this kind will inter- 
im 
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fere to prevent a great natioaal object of this sort from being 
'pursued and adopted. 

There was another point advanced by the honourable officer, in 
-which I am not sure that he was not misunderstood by my right ho- 
nourable friend*, I mean that part of the honourable gentleman's 
speech in which he argued upon the propriety of erecting forli6- 
cations -upon some parts of our coasts. I know very well, Sir, the 
common and general prejudice whicb prevails upon tJiis subject ; 
I know very well that when such a proposition is made, the answer 
will be, What, fortify the whole coast of England ! will you build 
gc wall round the whole island ? No, Sir, that was not the propo- 
sition made by the honourable officer ; no man in his senses could 
make such a proposition. He spoke only of the propriety of for- 
tifying particular places which are peculiarly accessible, or tho 
mouths of great rivers, such as the Number : if I am right in my 
construction of what fell from the honourable officer, then I pet- 
fectly concur with him." Isce the propriety, and even the necessity, 
of partial fortifications of this kind ; and I believe he will agree 
with me in tlie suggestion I threw out of the propriety of erecting 
5ome additional works for the security of Newcastle. When the 
honourable officer talks of making certain points secure, he docs 
not mean that they arc to be placed in such an absolute state of 
security as to defy all kinds of attack, nor does he mean that there 
ought to be erected on the coasts one regular connected series of 
fortifications ; he means, as I imagine, a judicious selection of given 
«ituations, the best calculated to prevent the landing of the enemy, 
or to prevent them fronj penetrating into the country after they 
had landed. It is an absurdity to suppose that fifty miles of coast 
require fifty miles of fortification. But if in that extent of coast 
there are but few points on which the enemy could land with secu- 
rity, those points ought to be fortified; while those points which were 
difficult of access, and in some degree fortified by nature, might be left 
untouched. The consequence of this would be, either that the land- 
ing of the enemy would be obstructed, or else he would be com- 

• inic Sccrctaty at War. 
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pelled to land at aa inconvenient and disadvantageous place. Tbii^ 
certainly would be obtaining a great deal : and, though I pretend 
to very little knowledge upon the subject, I believe that in many 
instances it would not be necessary to erect great fortifications ; it 
would be sufi&cient to profit by the natural advantages of the situa-* 
tion. There are in many parts of England, valleys with large 
rivulets flowing through them : these I apprehend, might be inun- 
dated so as to separate two corps of an enemy's army, or to prevent 
communication between them. I really beg pardon. Sir, for 
jtalkin^ upon a subject upon jvhich I know so little, but I think 
that for a very small expense a great extent of the coast might be 
put into such a situation of defence as I have described ; and 
then, instead of being obliged to look to such an immense extent 
pf coast, your attention would be narrowed and your force con* 
centrated. If you are obliged at once to look to the whole extent 
of your coast, the consequence must either be that your army 
inus(t be collected in some central position, equally distant from 
all parts of the coast, and in that case some time must elapi^c 
after our enemy land, before you can bring your army to 
meet him ; or else you must fritter away your army in small di- 
visions along the whole line of coast. But by the adoption of the 
plan of the honourable officer, at least as I understand it, you 
>vould be able in the first instance to oppose the landing of the 
enemy, and, if he should effect a landing, be ab^e to meet him 
immediately. This system of fortification is one that is not liable 
to that foolish, though common objection, that it would be build • 
ing a wall round the island. It would diminish much of thedan«> 
goT with which we are threatened ; for while on the one hand the 
people of England are desirous not to be spared in a necessary 
contest, we on the other hand oughi to shew every desire not to 
jnake an unnecessary use of that courage which we applaud and ad* 
mire, but which we should manage and spare by every precautioi^ 
that human foresight can inspire. 

The third object to which the honourable ofiicer alluded, wa» 
that of employing fortification on the lines of internal defence. 
This rests upon a principle so plain, ths^t though it requires niili* 
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tary knowledge to state it distinctly, yet it only require* the plain* 
-est common sense to see the advantage that must result from it ; 
it is as clear as any demonstration in mathematics. 

If then this plan does promise such advantages, I am sure I shall 
not hear any objections started on the ground of expense. I would 
not enlarge any more upon this subject, if it were not for some- 
thing that fell from my right honourable friend, upon the fourth 
point suggested by the honourable officer. I know very well that 
the manly feelings, and, if I may say so, the obstinate courage, of 
my right honourable friend, will not let him believe that the 
French would offer us such an insult as to come over here to fight 
us for our capital. I am sure I shall not \>e suspected of depre* 
ciating or of not placing due confidence in the army, in the navy, 
or in the courage of the people of England ; on the contrary, I am 
firml}' convinced that the enemy will find us to be invincible. But 
it must be admitted, that in war there are accidents depending 
sonaetimes upon a day or an hour, in which) with the bravest and 
most ntimerous array, the enemy, by hazarding an operation for 
which in any other service a general would be broke or shot, but 
which a French general would attejnpt, because he knows he would 
be broke or shot if he did not, might obtain an advantage, the con- 
sequences of which might be most serious if some such measure a^ 
that recommended by the honourable officer was not adopted. 
We unfortunately know that attempts of this kind may be made, 
however rash or desperate, for those who will make them know 
that they will not appear so to Buonaparte. The proud despot of 
France will, however, have reason to tremble on his usurped 
throne, when the people of France find that they have sacrificed 
hundreds of thousands of men to gratify his ambition and his re- 
venge. With respect to that despot himself, he would, I am 
sure, feel as little hesitation in sacrificing 100,000 French- 
men, as he would millions of Englishmen if he had them within 
,his grasp. 

In aiTanging therefore the plan of national defence, we ought 
not to estimate upon probabilities merely. It is not enough for us 
to say that if he is eccentric and mad, he will pay the price of hi* 
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madness uml folly ; we must take care that we do not pay for it 
fint ; wc must not now disdain to adopt precautions which were 
formerly thought unnecessary. I cannot therefore agree with tho 
short and decisive opinion of my right hoqourable friend, who, 
when the honourable officer recommended it to government to tor'* 
tify London^ replied^ '* I say^ do not fortify it/* I must enter my 
protest against such language. He says, he would not affront the 
people of England by supposing, that, while they have 80,000 sea<» 
men on board their fleet, and have such an army as is now on foot* 
it could be necessary to fortify the capital. Why, Sir, in the 
first place as to the navy, we mqst remember, that although we 
have 80,000 seamen, a great part of (hem are detached on scrr» 
vice to different quarters of the worl^, and consequently coul4 
not in any degree prevent an invasion at home. I am certainly 
not denying that the etiemy would find great diiGculty and danger 
in transporting his army to this country, but it is by running 
desperate risks that he can alone hope for success, We may have 
a proud navy of ships of the line and frigates — I will not now stop 
to inquire whether that navy might not have been in readiness 
sooner — but I can conceive a case in whiph ships of that kind 
would not be sufficient to meet an innumerable flotilla of boats 
issuing from all the ports, harbours, and creeks, on the opposite 
coast of France, and covering the channel for several miles in 
length. Whether, in order to meet a force of this kind^ it would 
not be wise to multiply the smaller sort of our naval force, and to 
mount them with guns of heavy metal and with carronades, I dq 
not know ; I hope something of this kind lias been done already* 
It is admitted indeed, that our navy, great and powerful as it is, 
cannot be relied on with absolute certainty to prevent an invasion j 
because if it could, there would be no occasion for all die pre-* 
cautions which we are adopting. 

But it is said, we ought not to fortify London because our an^ 
ccstor^ did not fortify it. Why, Sir, that is no argument, unless 
you can show me that our ancestors were in the same situation 
that we are. Look back to the days when the genius, the wisdom, 
und the fortitude of Elizabeth, defeated the proud and invincible 
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Armada, fitted out by Spain to conquer \is — and I trust that the 
invincible battalion from France will meet with the same fete; — 
we must admit .that not only the situation of this country^ but of 
all Europe, is changed ; and it is absurd to say, that when the 
circumstances are changed, the means of defence should be prc^ 
cisely the same* We might as well be told that, because our an- 
cestors fought with arrows and with lances, we ought to use them 
now> and that we ought to consider shields and corslets as affording 
a secure defence against musketry and artillery. It is however a 
very great historical mistake to say that our ancestors in England^ 
and particularly in Ireland, had not fortifications much more nu* 
mereus than any it is now proposed to erect. If then the fortifi- 
cation of the capital can add to the reasonable security of the 
country, I think it ought to be done. But here again I do not 
understand the honourable officer to mean, that London should be 
encompassed with a regular fortification, but only that proper use 
should be made of the natural advantages of defence, which it 
possesses in a greater degree than any capital in Europe. The 
only difierencc of opinion that can exist upon this subject, must 
proceed from gentlemen imagining that we are recommending 
the erection of great regular fortifications ; tliere is a great differ- 
cncc between regular fortifications snd Jield works, such as now 
recommended: we do not want regular fortresses capable of 
standing a regular siege, like Lisle or Tournay. But if by the 
erection of works such as I am recommending, you can delay the 
progress of the enemy for three days, it may make the difference 
between the safety and the destruction of the capital. It will not, 
I admit, make a difference between the conquest and the inde* 
pendence of the country, for that will not depend upon one nor 
upon ten battles; but it may make the difference between the 
loss of thousands of lives^, with misery, havoc, and desolation, 
ftpread over the country on the one hand— or on the other of frus. 
trating the efforts, of confounding the exertions, and of chastising 
the insolence, of the enemy. 

If then I am right in my general view of this subject, the ex- 
pense and the time of constructing these works are so diminished^ 
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that, late as it is, there is nothing that ought to prevent us from 
now making the attempt, I do not on such a subject as this rely 
upon my own opinioh alone, b«t upon the opinions of officers high 
in the confidence of the present government. It is well known 
that in the course of last war this system was minutely contem^ 
plated, that a detailed plan was prepared, resembling in many 
particulars the plan recommended by the honourable officer. A 
plan was, I say, completely digested, a survey taken, and the 
works actually traced by that great and able officer. General 
Dundas* This plan is not therefore new to military men, it is 
not new to the king's councils, it is not founded upon any wairt 
of confidence in our army, our navy, or ourselves; it docs not 
arise from any apprehensions of the enemy, but it is founded upcm 
this principle — that while we set no limits to the exertions of the 
people, we ought to omit no opportunity of diminishing their 
danger and shortening the contest, of making its continuance leaa 
perilous, and of preventing that havoc, devastation, and misery, 
which must attend a lengthened contest, even though it may end 
jnost successfully for this country. 

Englishmen must look to this as a species of contest front 
which by the extraordinary favour of Divine Providence, we 
•have been for a long scries of years exempted. If we are now 
at length called upon to take our share in it, we must meet 
it with just gratitude for the exemptions we have hitherto en* 
joyed, and with a firm determination to support it with courage 
and resolution; we must shew ourselves worthy, by our con- 
.duct on this occasion, of the happiness which W£ have hitherto 
-enjoyed, and which, by the bkssing of God, I hope we shall 
continue to enjoy. We ought to have a due sense of the magni<- 
tude of the danger with which we are threatened ; we ought to 
meet it in that temper of mind which produces just confidence* 
which neither despises nor dreads the enemy ; and vuhilc on the 
one hand we accurately estimate the danger with which we are 
threatened at this awful crisis, we must recollect on the ether 
iiand what it is we have at stake, what it is we have to contend 
/or. It is for our property, it is for our liberty, it is for our in* 
dependence, nay, for our existence as a nation ; it is for our 
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character, it is for our very name as Englishmen, it i^ for every 
thing dear and valuable to man on this side of the grave. Parlia* 
jjient has now provided ample means for our defence ; it remains 
for the executive government to employ them to the best advantage^ 
The regular army must be augmented to that point to which the 
means are now given to raise it ; the militia must be kept high 
in numbers, and unbroken in spirit; the auxiliary force must 
be as promptly raised and disciplined as the nature of things 
will admit; nothing must be omitted that military skill can 
suggest to render the contest certain as to its success, and short in 
its duration. If government shew the same determination to ap- 
ply all those means that parliament has shewn in providing them ; 
if the people follow up the example which the legislature has set 
them, we are safe. Then I may i»ay, without being too sanguine, 
that the result of this great contest will ensure the permanent se- 
curity, the eternal glory of this country ; thftt it will terminate ii| 
the confusion, the dismay, and the shame, of our vaunting 
enemy ; that it will afford the means of animating the spirits, of 
rousing the courage^ of breaking the lethargy, of the surrounding 
nations of Europe ; and I trust, that^ if a* fugitive French army 
should reach its own shores after being driven from our coasts^ 
it will find the people of Europe reviving in spirits, and anxious to 
retaliate upon France all the wrongs, all the oppressions, they 
have suffered fropf) her ; and that we shall at length see that wicked 
fabric destroyed which was raised upon the prostitution of liberty, 
and which hus caused more miseries, more horrors to France knd 
to the surrounding nations, than arc to be paralleled in any part 
of the annals of mankind* 

The que«tion pisied nmine tontradimitt. 
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December 9, 1803* 

Thi House having resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, Mr. Hob- 
house in the chair, the Secretary at War, (Mr. Braggc) laid before them the 
tttimates of the army, and moved certain resolutions in conforofiity thereto.- 

After Mr. Windham had spokes^ 

Mm. Pitt rose: 

It is not my mteirtioit at present, Sir, to follow the example of 
my right honourable friend*, in takfng that detailed and comprc- 
tensive view of the subject before the committee ; neither is it my ^ 
intention to go into any retrospective discussion of the measures of 
jovernment, nor to inquire whether the extraordinary means with 
"which they were entrusted before the last prorogation of parlia- 
ment, have been exercised with sufficient vigour and ability. Con* 
eidering the danger with which the country was threatened as not 
yet past, convinced that the crisis still impends, and that still we 
Jiave further efforts to exert, and further precautions to adopt, in 
order to enable us to meet it, I am anxious to direct your atten- 
tion only to such points as are peculiarly urgent, and on which 
delay would be inconvenient, if not daagerous ; and to suggest 
prospectively the consideration of those objects which are imme- 
^diately connected with the public security. I am still less in- 
clined at present to examine all the questions that might be in- 
.cluded in the resolutions presented to the committee, opening a 
wide field of discussion of the conduct of government and the statt 
of our defence. I wish to confine myself particularly to what is 
more directly before us— the nature, the amount, and the pro- 
posed management of the military force of the country. I ant- 
the more anxious to do this, as I have the misfortune to differ 
fundamentally from my right honourable friend, with regard to 
what should be the nature of that force to which we ought to look 
as a permanent source of safety throughout the whole of this con^ 
tfc^ft, however long may be its duration, No man. thinks moie 

• Mr. Windham,. 
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highly than I do of the importance of a regular militaty force, or 
of the regular force of this country. No man is more convinced 
that the excellence of regular military forces is unattainable in the 
same degree by any species of force which can be employed ; hut, 
in the last session of parliament, I professed an opinion which I 
still maintain, that there are other kinds of force to which, as 
subsidiary to the regular force, and as composing a safe and 
efficient system of national defence, it is wise and proper to re-. 
sort. Parliament itself, by sanctioning and regulating the vo* 
lunteer system, adopted this principle ; and if in the execution of 
that system, government have adhered to the policy which par- 
liament approved, and to the provisions it enacted, they must 
stand acquitted of all blame. On that subject, however, other 
parts of their conduct may be liable to censure. 

I was formerly, and still am of opinion, that to a regular army 
alone, however sui>erior, however excellent, to the regular army 
even aided by the militia, we ought not solely to trust ; but that 
in a moment so eventful, in a crisis so full of danger, in a con* 
test so singular in its character, and which perhaps may be 
tedious in its duration, we ought to superadd to the regular army 
some permanent system of national defence, either to a certain 
degree compulsory, or formed upon the voluntary zeal and 
patriotism of the country itself. This ought to be resorted to as 
the grand source of domestic security. The army must be the 
rallying point: the army must furnish example, must afford in- 
struction, must give us the principles, on which that national 
system of defence must be formed, and by which the volunteef 
forces of this country, though in a military view inferior to a re- 
gular army, would, fighting on their own soil^ ibr every thing 
dear to individuals, and important to a state, be invincible* 
Looking at tlie nature and probable turns of the contest in which 
we arc engaged, I wish to see that system of defence employed, 
not merely for domestic security, but so matured and regulated, 
as not only to carry the volunteer corps to as high a degree of per- 
fection as such bo<]ies can be carried, but aUo to enable us to use 
the regular army in its full extent, in any way which circum* 
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stances nhight point out m eligible, eitlier for Annoying tbe enemy 
«here they are assailable by our separate efforts, or on & l^ger 
scale, should a prospect open for comributing to the deliveranecf 
of Europe from the oppression under which it groans, and i&i 
the reduction of that ambitious power, by which the peaee of tbd 
world is disturbed. 

Contemplating all these great and important objects, I cafiRdf 
but rejoice that the volunteer system has been formed. I have no 
cause of complaint against government for the extent to which if 
has been carried, neither do I complain that it has fieillen short of 
what we could wish or expect. I wish only that in the provlsiont 
which were enacted with regard to its extent, the numhers had 
been allotted with some relation to the local position and peculiar 
danger of the difllirent parts of the country ; I only wish that \Vhen h 
was fixed generally that the volimteer force might be six times the 
number of the militia, a gieater proportion had been assigned, or i 
licility had been reserved of increasing it in the maritime coantjel^ 
or in those most vulnerable and most exposed to the fint altadi 
of the enemy. I am sorry that a different distribution w^ not 
adopted with reference lo the grand object of resisting and repellinj^ 
the attempt of invasion in the first moment it should be made* I 
am confirmed by the opinions of much better judges than I can pre^ 
lend to be of such a matter, that a much smaller force would b<| 
sufficient to harass or defeat the enemy on their first landing^ 
than a much larger force, after they had landed and recoverej^ 
from the effects of their voyage. Both, therefore, with regard t4 
the economy of mone^ , but with regard to a- much more impor- 
tant economy, that of lives, it would have been desirable that the 
Dumber of volunteers should have been increased and encouraged 
in proportion to the proximity to the coast, and to those points 
whi(;h are most liable to attacks* Such a distribution as to thk 
mt-ans of defence would be more effectual, and much more de« 
sirable, on account of the object. Although the force as How 
allotted, might and would, when put in motion, be adequate to 
defeat the enemy's attempt, yet it would be painful to think that 
•ny progress should be made- in the invasion ofthiscofhUrr; and 
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if the volunteers Irom the more distant parts should at last arrive to 
take their share in the victory^ yet the greater the force that could 
be immediately brought to act> the sooner would the enemy be sub«* 
dued, and the less should we have to regret the loss and the dts« 
grace of our enemy fixing himself in the heart oi our territory^ 
Buty on the other hand, wishing that no effort should be unem* 
ployed, that ho means of safety should be neglected, 1 am de- 
sirous that while we make provision for meeting tite enemy the 
moment he touches the British soil, prepared to repel him from 
onr shores, to charge him as soon as he ascends the beach, we 
likewise ought to be ready in case of necesiaty, to meet him with 
fresh armies, to overpower him with fresh armies, and even, if i^ 
•hould be requisite, to bring army after army against lum till lie 
was finaUy discomfited. I, therefore, do not condemn the 
volunteer system in the interior^ in the utmost extent to which it 
has been carried : all I mean to say i^, that it was calculated to 
be of great utility, and might have admitted a greater extension ia 
tiiose districts on which must &11 the first struggle lor the inde^ 
pendence of the country. 

. Having said so much on the volunteer syste&i in general, I 
come now to consider by what means it may be rendered not 
merely a nominal force, not a pompous display to alarm the 
enemy with the multitude we can draw out against them, not 
merely a number of men upon paper, but an efikrient and per- 
manent force, always improving, always approaching nearer to 
the perfection of a regulv military establishment. As far as I 
can perceive from the estimates submitted to the house, and from 
the opening of the honourable gendeman, no provision is made 
for introducing any improvement into the volunteer system, or 
•for securing greater benefits from it than we now obtain, or 
even for maintaining and securing those we already enjoy. Yet, 
with as much enthusiastic ardour for the volunteer institution* 
with as much admiration of the spirit and^ patriotism from which it 
sprung, as any man can boast, I must say that from all that I have 
«een, and all that I have heard f«oro. those mast capable ofol>- 
serving and of judging, it does not.appear ti> ne that we should he 
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doing justice to ourselves^ that we should wisely and effectually 
avail ourselves of the means of safety within our reach, if we 
hesitated or delayed to render the volunteer system^ what it is 
susceptible of being made, a system of solid permanent defence^ 
a source of great and extensive national energy. Upon this part 
of the subject I am afraid I must totally disagree with my right 
honourable friend. So far am I from thinking that there has been 
any fault in endeavouring to introduce too much system into the 
volunteer institution, and to bring it near to the discipline and 
qualifications of a regular army, that I think too little has been 
done to promote what I consider a most desirable object : I can« 
not agree with him that the men who compose the volunteer 
corps would be most usefully employed as a mass. If that were 
the case, all that would be necessary would be enrolment, arms, 
and previous appointment of leaders. Even these, combined with 
the spirit and zeal of the brave people of this country, might be 
ultimately sufficient to ensure us victory; but they would conquer 
amidst greater disadvantages, and at a greater expense. It was 
the object of the legislature, in the measures adopted last session 
for the public defence, to' assist and to regulate the spirit and eeal 
of the country, and by the help and system of discipline and in« 
struciion to enable a smaller number to do that which a muck 
larger number would hardly effect without them ; to enable thera 
finally to prevail over the assault of a foreign invader, with less 
expenditure of their own lives, and with less peril to the country. 
From what I have observed, and from what I have heard of 
the state of the discipline of the volunteers, I am more and more, 
convinced, that in order to bring them to any considerable degree 
of discipline, they must be assembled in bodies, and that if they 
continue in companies, they will make but little comparative pro^ 
gress. It seems desirable^ therefore, that wherever it can be. 
done, they should be formed into battalions. When that cannot 
be done^ they ought to be formed and brought together intp as nu- 
merous connected bodies as circumstances will permit, so as 
to have the benefit of inspection and discipline. It appears to me 
fxtremely desirable, therefore, that ^very battalion of volunteers 
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ihould, in addition to its own officers, have the ossistancc of twp 
olTicets of the service, one a field officer and one an adjutant, to 
assist in the instruction and discipline of the corps. These officers 
should be considered as belonging to the army, and should in 
every respect enjoy their rank, pay, and other advantages, as if 
they were actually serving in the army. The expense of this ar- 
rangement would he considerable \ but from what I know of the 
great superiority which a battalion, with the benefit of such offi. 
ccrs, has over one trained under their o\vn officers without such 
^istance^ though with the utmost 2eal and diligence, I an& 
satisfied that the expense would be abundantly compensated by 
the perfection which the corps would attain. I do not know 
what the expense of allowing two officers of the description I havo 
jnentioned would be : at present I see no provision made for such 
an object^ ^[either do I know what proportion there is between 
the volufiteer corps formed prior to the 3d of August, and subse*> 
quont to that period, nor how many adjutants are allowed agree* 
ably ^0 the regulations now e:(isting upon th^ subject, I should 
imagine, however, upon a coqjeptural view of the matter, that 
the whole expense of a field officer and adjutant for every batta* 
lion would not exceed 160,000/. or 180,000/. a year. Now this 
expense surely is tnfiing in comparison with rendering a body of 
350,PP0 men an efficient and improving force. If the expenditure 
of $udb a sun) were to coiitribute ip materially to the efficiency 
of the volunteer forpe, no gentleman could hesitate to purchase, 
at so cheap a rate, this permanent and solid source of public 
security, 

I confess, however, that though I consider this arrangement as 
oi the first importance to the discipline and perfection of the Vo- 
lunteer corps, sqme farther regulations will be necessary, in order 
to obtain the full benefit we desire. Even all the service which 
experienced officers could render, would be inadequate, if the 
number of days which the volunteers are by law required to drill, 
were to continue so limited as it is at present. I understand that 
the number of volunteers existing previous to the 3d of August, 
U 4O,0QQ, >Vhcrc pay i;» aUowcfi to those accepted and em** 
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bodied since that period, it is allowed only for 30 days. All 
are agreed that thin is not sufficient* Even government seem to 
be aware of this, for th<? condition upon which one adjutant it 
allowed, is that the corps shall drill 84 days. But, surely, it it 
unreasonable to expect that these corps, whioh are to receive 
pay only for 30 days, shall drill 84, in order to entitle themselves 
to the advantages of an adjutant. Probably it would be right 
that some change in particulars should take place, and that the 
number of days in a year required for drill should be from 40 to 
50 or perhaps 60 the first year, and 40 after. These, however, 
are points of detail to be afterwards considered, and do not afii^ct 
the general principle of the measure I have thought it my duty to 
suggest to the committee. 

If then it were deemed advisable, as I have proposed, to in« 
erease the number of days for drill, and to allow pay for that ad- 
ditional number, 30 or 40 shillings more for each man would be 
required. The whole expense for officers and for additional pay, 
on the principles above stated, would probably not exceed 
000,000/. per aLnum; but if it had the effect to render your 
Toluntecrs an eiHeient force, and to form them into a subsidiary 
army, constantly improving in discipline, I am satisfied that it 
would be fouod the cheapest part of our military establishment* 
If it should be necessary to detach the regular army on any ioreign 
tdrvice, if the enemy were to effect a landing io Ireland, and 
should a large proportion of the regular array be required to ex- 
pel thi^m from that part of the empire, we could, without putting 
too much to hazard, rely on the discipline as well as courage of a, 
national tbrce so constituted. That it may be necessary to send a 
Jargc proportion of the army on such service, we may judge by 
the experience we have had, how nearly the enemy, notwithstand* 
itig the vigilance and the superiority of our fieets^ had effected a 
landing in Ireland : and it is our duty to be prepared not only to 
gu«rd against such accidents, but to avail ourselves of any favour* 
able opportunity of turning our arms to the annoyance of the foe. 
No man relies more on the valour of Englishmen than I do, or 
fstimates more highly what it is able to perform,, but respectable 

X 
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Its the volunteers are, I should consider it rash and hazardous to 
Iru&t solely to their exertions, constituted as they now are, should 
any enjergency arise to oblige us to detach a great part of the 
regular army. I believe, however, that there is scarce a man 
who does not conpur in thinking, that if any favourable opportu* 
|iity were to arrive of carrying the war to the continent ; if any 
prospect were to appear of rousing the spirit and supporting the 
exertion^ of those states that now bend in abject submission to the 
d<sfpctism of France ; if we could rekindle any hope of effecting 
the deliverance of Europe from the yoke under which it groans — 
i^ such olyects the army of this country might be most usefully 
employed — ^ia such undertakings it might gloriously co-operate. 
Circumstances may arise, in which, perhaps, we might aid in 
various continental operations. Perhaps our arms might be 
instrumental in delivering his Majesty's electoral dominions from 
|be grinding dominion of France ; perhaps tliey might concur in 
wresting Holland from the same yoke, and might replace that 
lystem of Europe, at least in many points essential to our 
Dwu safety, which the enemy has overthrown. Is it not of the 
utmost importance then, to prepare to act with vigour and with 
{^fiecty when tkese or similar opportunities present themselves I 
And if we have the means in our power of establishing r. system 
l^dequate to domestic security, and calculated to enable us to 
^sert our strength in offensive operations, every man must admit 
t]»al 500,000/. is a small expense compared with such signal ad- 
vantages. 

I own, therefore, that if these ideas are a^cable to the sense 
iof the compi^ittee, I should rejoice to see them speedily carried into 
f^xecutiox^, that we may the sooner reap the fruits of them. W© 
have npw gone through that part of the year, in which the danger 
of an attack on our owu shores was most likely to take place ; and 
lyhen the ports of Holland are locked by the season, there seems 
to be less probability of the attempt of invasion being made upon 
England for some ii^onths. We should not, however, act as if 
the danger were wholly blown over, and the attempt wholly 
^E^^^doned. We ^puld in tliis interval diligently apply oui-sclvep 
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to complete our means of defence, so that in the Spring we may 
command every species of security, which the resources of. the 
country are calculated to afford. If it be the opinion of the 
house, that officers should be assigned to the different volunteer 
battalions, the sooner it is done the better, that they may ha^re 
time to form acquaintance with the officers with whom they 
would have to act, and the men they would have to command, 
before the season for military operation returns. I should, wish, 
thereforc, that even this ni^t— at least before the recess, the house 
should pass a vote for carrying this object into effect. I am the 
more urgent for this, because it appears to be the only object 
connected with the estimates, that calls for our immediate atten* 
tion. Other points may be reserved for future discussion j but if 
parliament separates without making provision for the- expenses 
which the objects I have pointed out will require, ^ere will b^ 
no opportunity of making up for the time which must thus be lost 
in carrying the plan into execution. 

But even in addition to this impro\-ement on the volunteer 
system, it will be necessary, in order to give it due effect, that Jt 
should be accompanied with some new regulations of detail, tbe 
purpose of which will be to keep up the number of the volunteers 
to their full amount, to ensure punctuality of attendance, to 
promote steadiness, attention, and soldierly habits, and, though 
without putting the corps under martial law, provide for tk^ 
obedience abd discipline requisite to form the military character. 
Looking forward, as I am afraid we must, to the long duration of 
the present contest, it is of the utmost importance to prepare a 
system of defence, which will be commensurate to the necessity of 
our situation j and adequate to every purpose, both of- defensive 
and offensive war. Wc have already sean what exertions, what 
sacrifiGes, the people of this country arc ready to make, under th& 
guidance of parliament, under the impulse of zeal for its honour 
and independence, under a sense of the danger with which they aK# 
threatened. This zeal and this spirit, prompting such generous 
and unaniinous etforts, may perhaps induce the enemy to abandon 
tte project wbict he has presumptuously coAceived and nMhl/ 
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proclaimed. Perhaps, after viewing us on every side, after re- 
connoitring our position^ he may be forced virtually to admii 
that weare unassailable^ Perhap^^ he may apparently abandon 
his designs : but we must not suffer ourselves to be lulled into a 
fatal security. We must not relax our efforts, or intermit our 
preparations^ while any measure of wise precaution remains to be 
adopted. We must take care that the enemy shall not do, by 
surprise, what he finds he cannot do when he has given us warn* 
ing. Indeed we are not to e^^pect, that after the force of the 
country has been let down,' the enemy will always be so confi- 
dent and so indiscreet, as to give us ten months previous notice of 
the attack which he meditates. If, upon the ap|ifirent abandonr 
ment of the project of invasion, the people of this country won; to 
indulge themselves in congratulation on their escape^ there is some 
danger that the spirit which has proved our safety would subside, 
and these efforts be relaxed. The volunteer s)stcm might thus 
moulder away. It is necessary, therefore, to give it that con- 
sistency ari<l vigour which will keep it alive when the pressure 
which first produced it has subsided. Thus, even were the enemy 
sudden to resume his design, we should be found prepared to meet 
and to defeat the enterprise. 

It is the duty of the house, therefore, to devbe means for at- 
taining this end. The house, thinking for the people and pro* 
viding for their welfaiv, will adopt suitable measures, to give per- 
manent system to this plan of defence, instead of trusting that the 
spirit of the people will supersede the duties of the government. 
Let us be on our guard tliat no temporary or apparent abandon^ 
mentof tlie meditated attack shall induce us to disarm. It would 
be advisable, that whenever the volunteers become too few in 
any district, the compulsory act of last session for calling out and 
disciplining the people, should be put in force. Care must be 
takftn likewise that the volunteers shall fulfil the intention of the 
legislatttre in their efficiency as well as nun^ber. R^gulationf 
must be established by summary fines to secure attendance, and 
provisions made for enforcing discipline and. inducing tpilittiry 
habits. Exemptions should not be allowed but where these con- 
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dHtions arc complied witk, and no person thould be aUowed to 
■withdraw ir6m a corps without permission of the comjBMuadei;, 
or without finding a substit^tQ of proper nulittury ^^> Th^^ 
points I merely hint at^ as they are nsfittess of detail thftt may be- 
afterwards discussed, and are less pressing than those ta which I 
have particularly called the immediate attention of t^e committed. 
If I am right, however, in my general ideas respecting th^ allow'- 
ance of oficers to volunteer corps, the execution of this me^ur? 
admits of no delay. I am strongly inclined^ ther^re, to mo>V6 |i 
xeaohition for granting SOQ,000^ for this object. 

Before I sit dpwn, I wisk to say a few words sespectiag tb» 
exemptions to which volunteers are entitled. It appears thsad wha^ 
is understood to be the lav on this sufa^t is not what the (egislAtw^ 
intended. As the law stands, however, no exemptk>a is. alloiiffidi» 
unless the person claiming it fux^duces a certificate that h^ bas^ 9ktr 
tended twenty-four drilb previous to the 2 1st of September, But 
tbere are many who have attended twice that number of drilfe 
without having such a certificate^ and thereface would be s«ybject 
to tfeie ballot. If any doubt remains as to the exemplao&s, il is 
but right that the legislature sbould pass an act clearing it ^p, 
that those who were influenced by the prospect of ea^emptions^ 
which they conceived were held ou^ to them, may not have C£|use 
to complain tha^t they were deceived by the ambiguity of the a#s^ 
of parliament. There is another paint: the law says, that t^ 
entitle to exemption, the yohinleers claiming it must have b^m 
exercised with arms ; yet in some places it was impossible, to pro* 
cure arms, nor am I surprised at it, considering the ^al an4 
sudden demand for supplying the army of reserve,, and the great 
number of volunteer throughout} the country. Yet, in such 
cases, it surely would be unreasonable to refuse the exemptioa 
when the claimants had actually Icacnt m^ny very important, and 
perhaps some of the most tedious parts cf discipline without %sm% 
It surely would be hard, then, that people in this situatioa sboulc) 
be liable to the ballot during the Christmas holidays, whca by tiia 
spirit of the acts of parliament, they ought perhapi^ in pfefereiM^ 
to ot&ers^ to be exempted. 
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Tkese fev olMervadons I have thought it my dlity to sxibrait to 
. tbe comoittee> feding a most anxious wish to avoid every topic 
l^t could interfere with the considcmtioti of what is necessary to 
lUe public dofence^ and ftt the same time desirotts to direct yout* 
Attention to those points most essential to it. I'he subject of the 
sea«feiicible9 has been alluded to^ and I- think has been misundet- 
Btood ky my right honourable iriend. Upon this head I may be 
allowed to 8{>eai( with some confidence, €ts, &om local situation^ 
I have had on oppoitunity of examining it with care. If the sea- 
fiencibles were composed of mea liable to serve in the navy^ the 
<)bJec4ions to it would he well fiMmded ) but this is not the case. 
They are composed of sea-faring men, it is true, but chiefly pilots 
and others obUged> not merely by their own pursuits^ but by 
their in^portance to the cc»nmercial interests of their country, to 
xemain at the places of their residence^ These men are intended 
to man the boats which have baen prepared for the defence of the 
coast, and arnied cmiy with p&es in situations where they could 
not act with aay other weapons. Indeed, I wish that the admi* 
lalty had displayed more diligence in preparing those vessels 
whdch the sear&ncibles were intended to man« This species of 
. ibroe will) I am eEm&dcai, be found of the utmost utility in case 
of any aittempt to invade our ah(xcs, and wiH evince the same 
9uperiotity over tbe flotillas of France, which the other branches 
of our navy have evinced over the maritime force of the enemy 5 
and when brought to trial, wvU neither disappoint the hopes^ nor 
iower the character of the country. 

. Hie di&rani: icaohiCioBt moved hy Ihe Stecreitry at Wtr, were sevtrsilx 
agreed to. 



Bsiruary 27, 1S04* 

Ok a Qieaiao fot the idooad revdiaf flil&e VolmitegBr tegahudothiii;. 
Ma. Pitt addressed the House as follows : 

Sir— From the opinion rftfce right honourable secretary of state, 

t2 
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. that this discussion should be confined within narro^v limits, and 

. should apply solely to the consideration of the measure immedi- 
ately bef»re the house, I decidedly differ ; and with the sentiments 
of my right honourable friend* on the lower bench, that we are 

. pow called upon to take into view every thing connected with the 
national defence, I entirely concur. Although the volunteer sys- 

, tem naturally forms the first subject for our deliberation, as it is 
the principal feature in the picture, and that upon which we must, 
under all the circumstances, ground our reliance for ultimate se-^ 

. curity, yet the army, the militia, and all the other branches of our 
public forc« press upon our attention, and require to be examined 
upon the present occasion. 

Whether the volunteer system be radically wrong, or inadequate 
to its object, is not the question proper for the house now to con- 
sider ; hut how far any defects, which experience has rendercid 
manifest in its original formation, may be removed, and how the 
detail of the measure may be improved ; how far, in a word, it 
may be rendered efficient— this, in my judgment, is the turn 
which the debate should take. With a sense of the situation in 
which the country is placed, of the danger which has been so long 
suspended over us, and of the crisis which, according to all ap- 
pearances and information, is so rapidly approaching, we should 
devote ourselves to the consideration of the best means of ameh<). 
ing and advancing to perfection the only force of equal magnitude 
new within our reach ; to devise, tkot only how' this force is to be 
prepared for the first approach of the danger which menaces us, 
but how its spirit and efficacy may be preserved and made com- 

, petent to meet the full extent of thio. danger, and effectually to 
guard the country. 

That the enthusiasm which may enable men to meet the first 
attack, can last long, it might be permitted to hope ; but that it 
wouldy no rational man would be vefy ^'sanguine in calculati&g 
upon. It becomes, therefore, necessary to communicate to the 
\olunt36iers ev^ry instruction that is practkable, in order to asstmi- 

• Mr. 'Windham, 
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late them to a regular army. That it is impossible fairly to inves- 
tigate tfee nature and. tendency of the volunteer system, without 
referring to the regular army and militia, I readily admit, an'd that 
it is proper to inquire how far any farther augmentations of the 
one or the other is practicable or desirable ; also how far the vo- 
lunteer system interferes with cither of these objects. But these 
are topics upon which I shall trouble the house by-and-by. At 
present I wish, principally, to dwell upon the methods to be re- 
ported to, in order to communicate to the volunteers all the in- 
struction they want, and to the system all the improvement of 
which it may be susceptible ; for I am certain that this must foi-m 
the great basis of our strength, the important instrument of our 
defence, the medium by which we must contrive to briiip; the 
country safely out of its dangers, and. to lay asleep those apprehen- 
sions, which, from the calamitous destinies of the present times, 
have been excited by a gigantic power suddenly erected, to dis- 
turb the world, to desolate a large portion of Europe, and to lay 
the foundation, if not resolutely and vigorously resisted, of future 
and incalculable misery. Such resistance it is become the fate 
of this country to make, and I trust it will be its glory effectually 
to accomplish. That its resources and the zeal of the people arc 
competent to the undertaking and the achievement, no man can 
doubt; — that zeal which has been displayed in a manner so ex- 
traordinary as to surprise even the most ardent admiren of the 
British character, and to gratify the most anxious friends of 
British independence; — that zeal which has not merely secoric'ed 
but far outrun the wants of the country, and very much indeecj 
the wishes of the government. 

Into the principle of the system, upon which the force produced 
by this zeal has been constructed, I shall not now inquire. That 
^ a point which has been already amply discussed and satisfac- 
torily settled. The question fairly is, whether, in addition to our 
regular army and militia, it is practicable to procure, from the 
pppulation of the country, a force sufficiently large to meet the 
magnitude of the dangers which threaten us, by any other and 
ictter means ? It does not appear^ to me that we could. Cer- 
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tainly, as to the amount of the force> an equal number could ncHr 
be collected by any other than compulsory means ; and if tbd 
volunteer plan were abandoned, those means, however obnoxioQft^ 
must have been resorted to, or the security of the country would 
have been very precarious. From those considerations I approved 
of the volunteer system. At all events, whatever the imperfections 
of that system may be, I feel that I cannot be contradicted in the 
assertion that no other can be now looked to as a substitute. The 
thing cannot be done away. The danger is too near and imminent 
to allow of a total change. It is the system to which we must re^ 
sort to meet the present difficulty ; and I will go further and say, 
that it is that, if carried to the degree of perfection of which it Is 
capable, upon which we might calculate, in combination with 
other descriptions of ordinary force, for the future and permanent 
security of the empire. 

But, whether this system may or may not be brought to that 
state of discipline which seems necessary to reconcile ray right 
honourable friend* to its existence, I contend that this is not the 
time to think of removing it altogether, of treading back the steps 
we have taken, of providing another forte at a time when the dan-* 
gcr is at our gates — when, as one might say, we are within gun* 
shot of the enemy. This, surely then, is not the moment to enter^ 
tain such a proposition ; and if not, the improvement of the system 
that is established is, of course, the object for our deliberation^ 
Whatever diffcixinces of opinion, therefore, may prevail between 
the right honourable geiitlemant oa the opposite bench, or my 
right honourable friend J on the bench below him and m3'self, I 
must naturally expect from them, that they will Hot diflbr with 
me on this point, whatever they naay wish to do at d future 
period, — that, when we ate in expectation of an immediatB attach 
from the enemy — when the danger is annouiiced from the highest 
authority to be close upon us, at^d when we are about to en^ 
counter a tremendous storm raised by a power the most gigantic 
perhaps the world has ever secfv-^when we are thiisatened by an 

* Mr. Windham. f ^r. Ite. i Mr. Windham, 
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Attenapt on our liberty and existence, dictated by slavish power 
and inordinate ambition, it behoves us to consult our immediate 
Security, and not to allow of even the idea of disbanding so large 
e body as 400^000 men> however imperfectly constructed they 
may be. We should rather examine how far this force may be 
rendered effective ; and, with this view, I shall static to the house 
the mode that* in my judgment, ought to be pursued. 

How for ministers have failed, heretofore, in the performance 
©f their duty with respect to the volunteers ; how far they have 
wished to ckrry into complete execution the system of which they 
appear to approve, I will not now stop to inquire, farther than td 
«ay, that they should have been mofe attentive to promote the r^ 
•Ijulatiota of the several volunteer corps. They should have com*, 
muntcated more precise instructions, through the medium of the 
lord-lieutenants of counties, as to the best method of training 
the volunteers, of procuring a regular attendance at drills, and enw 
forcing attention to discipline when there. These are points of 
^rangement very material to consider, and ministers should even 
now, and I hope it is not too late, look to objects of so much coir* 
sequence. I do not mean that any superfluous directions should 
be ^ven to the volunteers, nor do I ask to have them trained up 
in the way in which the advocates of an armed peasantry would 
recommend, who seem to imagine that such peasantry could bt; 
converted into that quality of force, namely, light troops, for 
whichj of all others, they are least qualified. But I wouM hai^e 
the volunteers instructed in all the necessary evolutions ; and this I 
am decidedly of opinion, would be far the best course to pursui% 
|)articularly as it must be admitted, that, under existing ciitrutii- 
stances, it would be quite absurd, if not dangerous, to think of 
proposing a nt^ system to supersede that of the volunteers. To 
4>romote this improvement in the discipline of the volunteers, is a 
thing so pbviously necessary, and so highly desirable, that I should 
hope no minor difficulties will foe allowed to stand in the way, 
that, no mistaken or narrow notions of economy will operate to 
impede such an important object, but that the volunteer force will 
be rendered as perfect in military discipline, as the nature of th^ 
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institution, the peculiar character of its members, and tlie praxU 
inity of our dangers will admit. 

When I speak of the dangei'S of the country, I do not mean rt 
to be understood, although I think the system of our defence has' 
made a progress far short of what it might and ought to have done,, 
that even with our volunteer force, so imperfectly instructed as 
they are, with our other resources, I should feel any dread for the 
result of meeting with the most formidable attack the enemy can 
possibly contrive to make ; but yet I feel that the house will not 
have performed its duty if, after the solemn warning it has received 
from ministers themselves of the near approach of the enemy, any 
thing that can be done shall by any possibility be neglected; that " 
any contrivance shall be overlooked which can at all enable us to 
contend, I will say collectively and individually, with the powerful 
and inveterate enemy that disturbs us, and < to contend with such 
effect as not only to accomplish his final discomfiture, but to con- 
vince him and his infatuated adherents, that any attempt to invade 
and subjugate England can only originate in the wildest ambition, 
and must terminate in disgrace and ruin to tbe army that has the 
hardihood to venti^re it. We must make such efforts as to fix a 
lasting impression, not only on the enemy himself, but on the rest 
of Europe, that the man who, led on by confidence, shall dare 
to attempt the subjection of England, shall meet the fate that tbe 
pride and courage of Englishmen, animated by a just estimate of 
their liberty and other advantages, must ever pix?pare far any in- 
vading foe. We must leave in this contest such an example to 
our posterity, as shall be honourable to ourselves and conducive 
to their security. We must not look alone to our defence against 
danger. Much more important consequences must be achieved. 
As to the extent of time which the contest is likely to oc<:upy, 
should the enemy succeed in making good a landing in any con, 
siderabie force, no man qan pretend to say positively ; but it is 
the peculiar duty of parliament and government to provide for 
every event. It will not bo enough that s«ch provision shouH. 
enable us to- come victorious out of our contest with the enemy i 
pur triumph musV be signal and decisive, We mu^t resist tto 
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wiemy at cveiy foot of his progress ; but we must take every care 
that no unnecessary sacrifices shall be made, that the blood of 
our countrymen shall, on every possible occasion, be spared. To 
these points it is our imperative duty to attend ; for, surely, if 
ever there was a great trust confided to the liberality and justice 
of parliament, it is the means of protecting the lives and blood of 
their fellow-citizens, who have rushed for^^ard to tlie post of dan- 
ger when the safety of their country was menaced. We should 
not consent to purchase our security by the sacrifice of our coun- 
trymen,'jf such a sacrifice could at all be avoided. 

From these considerations, I conjure the house to point their 
attention particularly to the consideration of the means of ren- 
dering the volunteer force as efficient as possible. That much yet 
remains to be done, and for which this bill does not provide, I feel 
the most perfect conviction ; and although I am of opinion that 
it would be better the alterations in detail, which I think neces- 
sary, should originate with his Majesty's ministers, who are best 
qualified to give complete effect to such alterations, yet my sense 
of duty will hot suffer me to neglect the propositions which appear 
to me eligible. To these propositions I shall strictly confine my- 
self, and, abstaining from all allusion to whatever I may think on 
the present state of politics, or to the conduct gf ministers 
hitherto, I shall apply myself solely to the examination of our na- 
tional defence. That appears to me to be the first and most int'er- 
esdng subject. It ought to occupy the attention of every man» 
It is quite enough to fill the minds of all. 

This, therefore, claiming my consideration in preference to 
every other subject, I look with great concern to the imperfections 
of the volunteer system, recollecting that it is pushed to an extent 
far beyond any thing that was foreseen when the country was first 
deelardd in danger; and, considering its present magnitude, I iTgret 
to find that it is not more advanced in military quality, that it is 
still extremely inadequate to its object, and that the proper means 
of*proraoting its discipline have not been as yet adopted. These 
Uieans, which I deem most material,' I conceive to be, 1st, the op-* 
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portunity of regular instructions ; 2dly, the securing of attendance 
St drill ; and, 3dly, the enforcing of silence, steadiness, &c. when 
at drill. 

On the first of these points, I beg to ask of any thinking rn^f 
whether it is possible for the volunteer to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the simplest part of military discipline by attending 
drill only twenty days in ayear,andy generally, not more than twe 
or three hours each day — particularly taking into account the ina- 
dequacy of the instructions, &c. I am aware that these arguments 
may be said to offer objections to the system altogether ; but these 
objections I feel to be removable by attending to the alterations I 
have suggested, and shall hereafter propose. What may be done 
at II future time I shall not now enter into, but ncierely coi^fine 
myself to the manner in which they should make the best use of 
their time that yet remains to prepare them for the impending dan- 
ger ; and this preparation should be btimulated and encouraged 
by the conduct of parliament. The spirit of our gallant volun- 
teers, so long tried by suspense, may be otherwise relaxed. Dan- 
ger being so often menaced, apd so long suspended, their zeal may 
be weakened, unless parliament shall doits duty by giving to those 
valiant patriots every possible means of rendering their exertions 
in the cause of their country completely effectual. This done, 
and your views fully explained, I am persuaded that the volun- 
teers will accede to any proposal that the necessity of the case may 
suggest. Such is the nature of the mmds of Englishmen, that I 
have not the shadow of doubt, that there is no difBK:uUy wiiich 
they would not encounter, and no privation to which they would 
not submit, when they shall understand that such di&ci Ities and 
privations are necessary to succeed in the glorious cause committed 
to their charge, of rescuing their country from danger, and eata- 
|)lishiiig the security of their countrymen. 

In order then to promote the efficiency which I have in view^ I 
would propose, that the volunteer corps should be encouraged tpfo 
on permanent duty, suppose for a week, or two, or three, as was the 
case last summer in particular districts on the coast, always taj^iig 
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care to assemble the corps in the place conTenicnt to their native 
home. For this purpose^ I should propose that a small bounty be 
given to each volunteer who would consent to march on such per- 
manent duty, namely, seven shillings per week, independently of 
one shilling per day to every volunteer who should so march. This 
plan would, I am persuaded, do more towards promoting discipline 
wad military habits among the men, than any drilling at different 
and detached periods, I had an opportunity of witnessing the sa« ' 
lutaty effects of such a system last summer. About 2 or 300,000/, 
would be quite sufficient to defray the expense of it. Surely it 
cannot be pretended that parliament manage with judgment and 
integrity the purse of their constituents, if they refuse to open it in 
order to advance this sum for a purpose of such high importance* 
to save the lives and property of the people, and to bring the 
contest in which we are engaged to a speedy and glorious conclu^ 
iion. 

Now, as to the mode of instructing the volunteer corps, I roen- 
doned before Christmas very fully the propriety of appointing field- 
officers , kc, to such battalions as applied for them, and I am still 
of the same opinion ; as none of the arguments which have beci} 
advanced against my recommendation appear to me to have any 
ireight, and as I know, from my own observation, the advantages 
that would result from it. I would propose that the instruction 
^ vojanteer corps should be assisted by the regular officers stationed 
m the several districts, particularly those on the coast, (^ somo 
parts of which no less than from 80 to 100,000 men mighb^ bo 
speedily collected, I would also recommend the adoption 6i 
Sonne system, not harsb> to enforce attendance at drill, which is 
particularly necessaryr This might be done by regulations, to 
which each man might subscribe, imposing fines on defaulters, 
rendering the inattention at parades liable to arrest and detention! 
nmil tried b^ore a magistrate, who should have the power of com-* 
muting any fine for a short imprisonment of two or three days, i 
agree with the right honourable mover, that no change should ba 
made in the volunteer regulatiwis that is not called for by abso^ 
Jute necessity, aiHl cf mieh f^ mtMXQ do I conceive the popositioi| 
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I have submitted ; so I believe almost every man who has wit« 
Dcssed tlieir parades roust confess ; and when the cause and ob* 
ject of this change should be explained to the volunteers them^ 
selves, I am satisfied none of them would be found to murmur^ 
much less to resign, particularly when such communication should 
be accompanied by the intimation contained in this bill, that the}[ 
might resign if they did not think proper to remain on such con« 
ditions. 

As to the right of volunteers to recommend their officers, about 
which so much has been said, it strikes me that there is no mate- . 
rial difference upon that point, if gentlemen would endeavour 
truly to un erstand it. While a control was acknowledged to exist 
in the commanding officer of each corps, in the lord.lieuteoant» 
of counties, and finally in ministers, the claim was frivolous to in- 
sist upon i and yet it would be dangerous to concede it, even in 
appearance. I have at the same time a wish and a hope, that ^ 
commanding officer will, upon occasion of any vacancy, consult 
with temper the sentiments of the corps, but not in any thing like 
the forms of a popular election^ to take their individual suf-* 
frages. 

Here Mr. Pitt entered into a comprehensive review of the pro-^ 
gress of the regular army and militia since the commencement 
of the war, and contended that neither the recruiting of the one, 
nor the balloting of the other, was so much impeded by the in- 
crease of the volunteers as some gentlemen seemed anxious to im- 
press on the minds of the house ; while he thought, on the con- 
trary, that the volunteer system would, by proper modifications, 
te!id to the regular maintenance and progressive augmentation of 
our public force. The complained-of slowness in the ballot for 
the army of rest^rve and militia might be easily accounted for, 
from the circumstance of the great number to be balloted for in the 
first year of the war ; and this, independently of the volunteer sys- 
tem, was sufficient to produce a considerable difficulty in recruit- 
ing for the army. To provide a resource to recruit the regular 
army, he would propose that a system, somewhat modelled on the 
principle of the army of reserve, should be kept up, and that fronx 
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thttt boily any that should volunteer for general service should be 
supplied by fresh ballot. One reason for this plan was, that the 
army should not altogether depend on the contingency of an ordi- 
nary recruiting ; and another, that the militia should be held 
sacred, and that no volunteers for general service should be sought 
for from that body in future. The proportion between this array of 
reserve and the militia to be iixed, and that the militia should be 
gradually reduced from its present establishment to its old stand, 
ard, and that, according iEis vacancies may occur in that body, a 
ballot should take place for an equal number, not to fill up such 
vacancies, but to go to the army of reserve. Thus, as the one 
body was reduced, the other would be augmented, that the change 
having a gradual operation would not be likely to produce cotvfu- 
sron in any branch of our public force. 

He was aware, however, that this proposed change would incur 
some unpopularity, and some pressure on the parishes ; but to thie 
be would say, that such pressure ought to be softened, if a remedy 
could be found, and, if it could not be remedied, it ought to be 
endured. To this he had no doubt the people would submit cheer- 
fully, when they reflected on the value of the object for which 
they had to contend, and that nothing could diminish their devoid 
gratitude to Providence upon a comparison of their situations with 
those countries which, neglecting timely precaution, and refusing 
perhaps to suffer small losses in the first instance, committed them^ 
selves to the will of that power which now employed all its resour- 
ces to assail this country. He particularly urged the introductioa 
of a plan to limit the bounties to be given to substitutes, that it 
should be always less than that to recruits for the regalar army ; 
tEe bounties to which also should be limited, in order to put a stop 
to the proceedings of those pests of society called crimps. He 
thought it would be ^yise to allot a certain number of regiments 
to be recruited in certain counties ; and that the recruiting officers 
should be stationary in such counties. Thus, he conceived, the re- 
cruits* would be more easily obtained, through'the connexion that 
would grow up between the people, the recruiting officers, and the 
regiments to which they might belong j and the consequence of 
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the system would produce an, esprit de corpf thtt Would lie highly 
i^dvautageotiSrf 

Mr. Pitt took' notice of the propriety of atteading MmewhaC 
more to the system of fortificatioiis, and also improving our iiaval 
defence, which he stated from his own knowledge to be very defec- 
tive. While our danger was greater, and our resources also, than 
at any former period, he complained that our state of tiaval pre- 
paration was much lower. He declared, that in this statement he 
was not inftuenced by the slightest prejudice against any man ; on 
the contrary, in the whole of his observations he wished to keep 
aloof from every description of asperity, ^hich he thought ought 
not, upon any account, to be introduced in the course of thisdis. 
cussion. This was not a time for the operation of any party sj^rit. 
Every mind should be engaged, every heart should be devoted to 
the consideration of the public defence ; and in the prosecution of 
it he hoped that ministers would weigh well the sacred duty th^ 
had to perform, the awful responsibility of their situation. It 
would not be enough for them to say that our preparations wepe 
great— they ought to be complete. He nwght be told that the 
danger was not so great as he imagined, and that the state of our 
preparations was much greater: perhaps such was the fket; 
but he spoke the sentiments which all appearances, among 
ivhich were the declaratioas of ministers themselves, fully justi- 
fied. 

He concluded with stating that he had many other observations 
to m»kc on the several projects he had mentioned, but should wave 
them till a &ture opportunity. In the mean time he declared that 
he was not so obstinately attached to any opinion of his own as to 
decline, upon such an important subject, giving the utmost attention 
to the suggestion of others. 

The bill was read a second time, and committed* 
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Mank 15, 1804. 

Mr. Pitt thU day brought fonrar4 his |«Qi^8e4 motipik oa the fvqMnt 

state of the naval defence of the country. 

In introducing the subject to th<; House, he spoke to the following pur- 
port : — 

Sir— Aj$ I have reii3on to believe th^t ^ pM, aod t mit3l eoolew 
g very inapoFt^t pjart, of the iafof m^^ou which it 'vk my wi«Jll the 
liQUse should b^ in p9SMs$ioa o^ with respect to the state and 
a^e^iM pf PMr n^^va} defence, is not Ukely t<>iqieet with any oppo»* 
$i|iQ« <;»a t^&part of his M^esty's iaiDistQift» I ^hdl not detain th^ 
time of th^ house wuh any dotails or observations which do bqI 
apply ;( a« closdy a9 po^sjbki» t^ the papefs which constitute the 
ol^t of n^y inquiry. I shall, therefore, atate geneiatty the 
groikucls and ends of the diSer^ot motions I have to bring forward, 
but I keg leave to add, that if they are, as it will appear to me, unr 
expectedly objected to, I shall claim the indulgence of the bousa, 
ia e&plaining more fully, and calling their atteation to the import- 
ance of the information in detail^ which I conceive essentially ne* 
cessary to the safety of the country. 

The ql]^ect qf the first motion 1 slvftll have, the honour of mak- 
iogi will be an Humble address to hia Majesty> '< Tl^ he may bp 
pleased to give dicection^ to have laid before the house, an. account 
ckf .th^ number of ships of the line« ships of 50 guns, frigates, sloopi 
of ^wart bombs* hired armed vessels, &c. in commission on the 
3J^t of December 1793, on the 30th of September 1801, and on 
tii^ 3lsl of December 16QS, specifying the serfice in which they 
were, respectively employed.'' Gentlemen will perceive that this 
motion calls ibr the production of. papers, distingniiihiag what is 
absolutely' necessary for their information, the state of three diier- 
ent peiiod^, in which the naval means, of the country's defence 
were called iato action. When the question ia properly consider- 
ed, wi^ respect to the necessity of making great preparations, in 
order to meet with vigour and efficacy those carrying on by the 
enemy, and openly avowed to be intended against the existence of 
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this natiott, I believe it will be fotind that the number of that de- 
scription of our naval force, fit to repel the actual attempts of tbd 
enemy, is at the present moment much inferior, and' less adequate 
to the exigency of the. danger, than at any period in former tinfes. 
Shall I, Sir, detain the house with a tedious recital of the great 
and extraordinary changes which have taken place, and which call 
ibr increased activity and exertion ? Such an appeal is rendered 
tmnecessary by the actual state of things, and by facts which can- 
not be controverted. If^ on former occasions, we have been called 
upon to make preparations of defence in their magnitude superiot 
to preceding cases^ it does not require from me atiy arguments to 
convince thehousC) that, in our present situation, our means ofse^ 
curity should be much greater in a comparative point of view, and 
that, in proportion as we are threatened, not only with the acknow- 
ledged determination of the enemy^ but with his increased power 
of effecting an invasion, we should redouble our efforts, and be 
fcady to guard against every possible risk which may be hazarded 
•gainst our independence and happiness. 

♦ The next point to which I shall beg leave to call the attention 
of the house, is that species of naval force which is best calculated 
to meet and defeat that preparing by the enemy, to accomplish the 
great and favourite object of invasion. I believe that at the com- 
mencement of the last year, it occurred to the lords of the admi- 
Talty, that the kind of force best calculated to act against 
the attempts which might be made to effect a descent^ was 
that more peculiarly fitted to display itself in shoal water, and 
I have good grounds to believe, that tho lords of the ad* 
miratty, thinking so, were of opinion that it ought to be con- 
siderably augmented. But although they were of that opinion 
in the month of January 1803, yet i can state to the house, with- 
out the fear of contradiction, that only rwenty<^three gun.vessels 
were provided for, as an augmentation to this species of naval forces 
five of which were to be completed in three, and the remainder in six 
months. I mean, Sir, that this provision against invasion was un- 
dertaken to be carried into effect in the month of January 1804. 
Yet of all the vessels likely to be employed with success, this craft 
vas, of all others, the most eligible, whether its means of defence 
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$Xkd anaoyanoe are to be considered, or the water on which it Jb 
• 4es^ed to act* The lords of the admiralty, convinced, however^ 
of the necessity of employing it, took some measures for an estai> 
biishment of that nature ; and I am naturally led to inquire into 
^ steps which they pursued to complete so desirable an object* 
They determined to have five gun-boats ready in three months^ 
«ikI the whole, constituting twenty three, finished for actual ser- 
tiee in six months. It is undoubtedly a very material point to 
inquire why this augmentation was not thought of at an earlies 
period. Am I, Sir, to recapitulate the vaiious motives wbick 
should have accelerated increased exertion ? Were I to do so, I 
ihould merely re-state what has been obvious to every man of 
<!Oinmon sense and common observation. In the month of 
'August, when we saw the necessity of augmented efforts ; whea 
we saw transports for the conveyance of troops collecting daily ia 
the port of Boulogne ; when we saw ihem gaining new strength 
luid new additions, during the fine weather, to the months of 
November and December, and when we knew that they had in* 
Creased to upwards of 1000 in the same port, independent of tha 
armaments in Helvoet, in the Texel, in Brest, and other points 
of attack ; what reason, let me ask, can be assigned for the gross 
neglect which has taken place in this respect ? But above all, 
SxTj. let me ask what defence can be set up for this extraordinary 
conduct, when we were told by government itself, that we wer^ 
tinreatened with invasion from day to day ; when we had, if I am 
Hot very much misinformed, reason to believe that 100 strong 
gun- boats were collected at Boulogne ready to convoy i and pro** 
tect the enemy's flotilla assembled in that same port ? 

In stating all these circumstances, it is hardly necessary for me^ 
I think^ to apply them to the Subject under our discussion^ 
Having, as I have observed, all these proofs before us,' I wish to 
ktiow, and I trust I shall not be considered as asking too much^ 
why we can have but a force to meet the enemy in his own way, 
a part of which is to be, ready only in three months, and the re- 
mainder, the greater part, to be completed in no^ less tbau six I 
li we have been preparing for a considerable tijne, with all thf 
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efforts ofwhreh the country is capable, an immense land force ; 
if government be serious in the notice which it has given, and in 
ihe alarm which it has diffused, of the attack that menaces our 
Independence and even our existence ; if we are now ready to 
contend on our native soil with an enerty waiting for a favourable 
moment to make a descent in that class of vessels peculiarly adapt- 
ed to cross the Channel, I hope I shall not be thought unreason- 
able in asking, why the best and most effectual means of meeting 
and triumphing over the danger have been so long suspended ; and 
why a part of our counteracting exertions, in the naval depart* 
ment of our strength, has been deferred for three months, and 
the more considerable part has been postponed for the space of 
six months ? This will constitute the object of the second mo« 
lion, with which I shall trouble the house. 

I shall not, thinking, as I do, that it would be an unprofitable 
waste of time, undertake to shew, that the means of our na« 
tional defence, with respect to the use of gun-boats, have been 
improperly used ; and that when it was found necessary to resort 
to tiicni, they were only attempted too late to be effectual; I 
kave now to state what has been done in the course of the last 
war, when the occasion was less pressing, and the circumstancea 
verc, under every point of view, of a less imperious nature ; and 
I have to assure the house that if the proper documents be grant- 
ed, I shall undertake to prove the tiuth of the assertions, whickl 
may feel it my duty to bring forward. Gentlemen will, no doubtf 
recollect, that in 179*> 1797, and 1801, it was found necessary 
to augment the same species of naval force, to which I have this 
fvcning alluded. What was the conduct of government at each 
of these periods ? A considerable number of gun.boats was gof 
ready in the two first periods, within ten weeks only; and the 
same activity of preparation was carried on with success in the 
year 1801, within the space of from twelve to fourteen weeks* 
Instead of any exertion now, similar to those instances which t 
have mentioned, we are informed, that the greater part of ouf* 
means of defence is to be completed within six months^ and thatm 
few ^tin* boats will be ready at the ^nd of three. 
k 
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Thus, Sir» I am warranted in maintaiDing that here, we have suifi* 
•cient grounds for a motion to address his Majesty, that he might 
be graciously pleased to usd additional vigour and expedition in 
preparing and maturing our naval means of defence against tha 
enem/s armaments ; for employing redoubled activity against the 
danger with which we are threatened ; and for guarding the 
^narrow seas with more strictness and vigilance. These, it will npt 
•be denied, are objects of true constitutional enquiry, and they 
^rro a most satisfactory giound for me to demand the information 
which I desire may be laid before this house. 

In the like manner I also propose, '^ that an bumble address 
be presented to his Majesty, for a copy of the contracts made, 
mnd the orders given, by the lords of the admiralty, in 1793| 
17979 and 1803, with respect to the number of gun^vessels to bo 
built, distinguishing the time at which each contract was made, 
the period in which it was to be brought to a conclusion, and the 
amount of the sura to be paid for the performance of it/' These 
accounts are the more important and material, as they will give to 
the house the opportunity of not only seeing the opinion of the 
lords of the admiralty on the subject, but they will also afford 
the means of comparing our naval strength in this respect, as it 
actually exists, with what it was in former instances, and tend 
most essentially to promote that end for which we cannot be too 
jBcalous in our wishes — the security of the country. It is not for 
mie to anticipate the opinion of gentlemen upon these questions ; 
but most certainly no man will undertake to tell me, that this iit 
not a proper mode for satisfying the bouse, whether the prepara- 
tions which have been made by his Majesty's ministers, in the 
direction of naval affairs, have been commensurate to the magni- 
tude of the crisis in which we are placed. As the measures I 
have thought proper to touch upon, are decisively necess^ary foe 
the defence of the country, I will not fatigue the house .with 
dwelling on them at a length that must be uninstruclivc and tedi- 
ous. There is, I am confident, no man who hears me, that is not 
convinced of the vast importance of these objects, which are su- 
perior in magnitude to any that can occupy our attention. They 
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can recctve Ao embellisliinent or illuitratiMi Irom toy worAi 
which it 19 in my power tP use, for tbej pren thttnaelves irteii^ 
ibly on the minds of all. 

Another object to which I shall csH the attention of the house 
is, however remote it may appear to some, not lest essential to the 
permanent security and happiness of the country. I mean, Sii^ 
not what relates to our present danger, and our actual exertion^ 
Imt to what should be our system of conduct^ even were peace to 
Ve concluded, with respect to any future war. It is a considen/* 
Hon, let mc say, in which not only our own dearest interests^ 
*ut the interests and destiny of Europe are involved. Next to the 
two first points which I have noticed, it remains with the house to 

determine whether the state of our navy, at the commencement qt 
4he war, was such as to call for augmentation, or diminution. In 
iihe year 1801, it was impossible to suppose that the navy did noC^^ 
tequire more exertion than in 1793 > for every thing indicated 
that it was not so promising as in the beginning of the former war. 
1 have no desire to disclose the precise condition of our present 
force, but the truth is, that you were bound to make every po8si«t 
ble exertion, and even efforts altogether unprecedented^ to aug«. 
ment and repair your navy at the beginning of the present waff 
from motives and causes which did not exist in the commencement 
«f the former war. It is almost needless for me^ Sir, to remark| 

- that there are two modes of increasing our naval strength, wi^ 
respect to our shipping ; the one by building vessels in the king') 
yards, the other by building them in consequence of private con« 
tracts in the merchants' yards. If we look to the progress of out 
naval improvement for a very long time, we shall find that no less 
than two thirds of it have been built in the merchants' yards ; and, 
)tndoubtedly, it is not necessary for me to state to the house that 
% hich must be known to every person conversant with the subject^ 
tiat building in the king's yards in time of war is nearly sus* 
ponded altogether. I have also to remark, what I am con» 
vinced will not escape the attention of gentlemen, that the great 
augmentation of our navy does not arise from ships begun in 9^ 
period of war, but from ships which have been laid upon th« 
stocks for several yi?ars ant^ctdent. Dujiiitg the last war^ I con 
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state, without the possihility of contradiction, that out of twenty- 
four ships of the line, prepared and finished for actual ser\'ice, two 
alone were supplied from his Majesty's yards. What conclusioijL 
then, it m^y be said, do I intend to draw from these facts ? I wish 
to establish it as a system that should be acted upon, that whei^ 
the circumstances of the times require extraordinary efforts, yoi| 
jliould look to the building of ships by contract; and thai 
you should also look to the augmentation of your navy, not ii| 
the precise moment when necessity calls for exertion, but many 
years antecedent to the pressure of any unforeseen exigency. Af 
to the difference of building between the king's and the merchantiT 
5ards, it was evident that no material di^ercnce arose in point of 
expense^ since, in the latter, the amount of the expense was re^ 
gulated by public advertisement, and the work was to be execatei 
in the best manner. Now, Sir, if I am not very much mistake!^ 
I am enabled to state, that, since the present lords of the admi- 
ralty have come into office, only two ships of the line have beea 
contracted fixr, to be built in the merchants* yards. I mean to 
shew that entering on the present war, when our navy could noi 
be in so good a condition as at the beginning of the former war, 
«very possible means should have been taken to augment an4 
strengthen it; that U was a period which required greater exer* 
tlon, and that only two ships of the line have been contracted for, 
while, during the last war, out of twenty-nine ships of the Hue, 
the king's yards furnished but two. But if the admiralty be liable 
to censure for these omissions, it will be found still more so fron^ 
-details which 1 can pledge myself to prove in the most satisfactory 
way. I have explicitly to state, that there are at this moment 
docks and slips in the river unoccupied, which are calculated for 
building fourteen or fifteen ships of the line. When, therefore, 
all these circumstances are put together, and fairly considered, I 
hope I shall not be told, that they do not constitute grounds for 
an address to his Majesty. 

' The next motion I have to make is, " That there be laid befopt 
the house a list of such ships as have been built in the king's yards 
in 1793 and 1801/' But if gentlemen should think any informa- 
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tion oti this head might be the channel of improper intelligence to 
the enemy, I shall feel it my duty to abstain from pressing the 
motion on the house ; for I am aware that there will still be 
grounds sufficiently strong to convince the house, that the con« 
dtruction of vessels in the merchants' yards, is preferable to that 
Irhich is now adopted in those of his Majesty's. I shall afterwards 
submit a motion for the production of a list, similar in substance 
tfind time, of the vessels built by contract in private yards ; and to 
this, I conceive, no material objection can be made. A nobld 
friend* of mine, on the bench below me, has, on a former nighty 
entered into a comparative view of the state of our naval force in 
different years ; but it was so generally couched, as to be very 
tittle suited to the present inquiries which form the objects of roy 
motions. It is material for the house to remark, that in the former 
war we set out with l6,000 men, who were soon after augmented 
with 2,000 more, and in the course of the year were increased to 
the number of 75 or 76,000, including marines. In the present 
var wc started with 50,000 men, and it shoqld not pass unnoticed 
that we also engaged in it when our mercantile marine was increased 
in a material proportion. Yet, what was done ? Why, although wc 
began with ^0,000 men, and had all the great advantages arisin|; 
from an unprecedented prosperity of trade and commerce, our naval 
force did not exceed, in the number of men, 86,000 at the end of 
the year. Thus, in the first year of the former war, we had an 
increase of 60 000 seamen, and on the first year of the present 
war, an augmentation of 36,000 only. 

In the few plain statements I have made, the house will per. 
ceive that I have cautiously abstained from all general reasoning, 
and that I have carefully confined myself to such grounds as I have 
thought sufficient to justify the motions I have to bring forward. 
Should the motions be refused, I trust, however, that I shall b« 
indulged by the house in any further reasoning and ejqslanation 
which I may be called . upon to employ ; and ^ould they be 
granted, I shall reserve, for a future day, the remarks and illus- 
trations to which their objects must naturally lead me. The con- 

♦ X-ord Castlcrcagh. 
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sideiatioQS which they iavolve are of the first importanccy and 
render U, in my mind^ the indispensable duty of parliament tg 
f^;ree in an address to his Majesty. I shall therefore conclude 
with moving, " That an humble address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty^ praying that his Majesty may be graciously pleased to gi\« 
ord^s, that an account of the number of ships of the line, of ships 
of ^0 guns, frigates, sloops of war, bombs, hired armed vessels, 
4&C. as have been in commission, with the distribution of their re* 
spective servicteson the 31st of December, 1793, on the 30th of 
September, 1801, and the 31st of December, 1803, be laid beforiK 
the house." . 

After the question had undergone considerable discusnon, Mr. Pitt rote to 

reply: 

He declared, that he would endeavour to detain the house, at 
t^at late hour, as short a time as possible. It must, however, be 
evident that he was bound to answer some of the remarks which 
})ad been brought forward. He agreed with a learned gentleman*, 
that any vote which was given that night for the papers did not 
fibsolutely proceed the length of censuring his lordship. They 
were called upon to grant certain papers, deemed requisite for an 
inquiry into th^ conduct of his lordship, and the honourable board 
of which he was the head. They were called upon lo view, with the 
eye of cai^dour and impartiality, the merits of the case which he 
had presented for the considei-ation of the house. To grant the 
documents for which be moved, would be the best means of esta- 
blishing the character and conduct of his lordship, by the inquiry 
which he purposed to institute. To refuse them would create 
those doubts which must always be injurious to a public character, 
however pure it might be considered by his friends. To refuse 
them would also have an evil tendency— it would serve to excite 
doubts as to the real strength of the nation. And what doubts f 
Doubts as to our capacity for the resistance oi a very powerful 
ei^tmyi^ virho$e visit to this country we are taught to believe wilt 

* Mr. Fonblan^peb - 
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take plibte in tht eottne of a very few weeks. Befi^re Mich a ter« 
riblc emergency arrives, all doubts ought to he iremoved> by the 
production of such papers as would demonstrate at once the re&I 
strength of the country. 

If these papers be deemed necessary to ascertain our capacitf 
for the resistance of the enemy, why deny them ? Is parliamentt 
for the sake of protecting the board, to be left doubtful of our 
strength and power at this great and awful crisis i Is that very paj> 
liament, which makes a liberal expenditure for. the security of the 
country, to be left in a state of doubt and dismay, because miiiis- 
ters do not choose to gratify their moderate wishes ? The greater 
the danger, the greater the necessity for knowing the arrangements 
and strength of the couptry at the eve of one of the most serious 
events about to be recorded in our history. Should the papejs 
he refused, which, from the disposition of those connected with 
administration, appeared likely to be the result of his efforts, our 
doubts would be increased, not only respecting our capacity to 
meet the enemy, but our doubts would also be increased respecting 
the conduct of the nobleman who presided at the admiralty. It 
was as much as to say, ** do not inquire into our conduct, ,{at 
there are certain facts which cannot bear public investigation/ 
It was as much as to say, " give us unlimited confidence, believe 
in our professions of vigilance and activity, but do not attempt 
to institute an inquiry, for we can never consent to such %. 
measure." 

What sort of confidence does the board want ? That blind and 
false confidence which exposes the safety of our country I That 
confidence which sacrifices our public security for the sake of 
screening from censure a department of government the most im- 
portant at this particular period to the interests of the country! 
Is this the kind of security which the honourable baronet * boasts of 
as operating so powerfully on his mind, as to induce him to retire 
this evening, and lay down his head on his pillow with confidence? 
It is a dangerous and alarming confidence — a confidence which 

*.Su WalHam Curtii. 
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bemimbs our senses, aad lulls us to sleep^ while the enemy is at 
oar ^tesr— a confidence which cannot fail to excite the most lively 
emotions in the minds of men of serious reflection, when eoi)-» 
trasting the terrible activity of the enemy with the alarming bq* 
pmenfisa of our goyernmenl:^ 

. Bat k^ it not be said I am trifling with the feelings of thtt 
house by these melancholy views. I believe, with a fit appli* 
cation of the resources^ the country may not only be neodered 
secure, but triumphant. My only wish is to remove the evil 
of deception from before our eyes, to scout that false confidence 
under which ministers shelter themselves — a confidence which, if 
|>assed over in silence, may endanger the very existence of th« 
natioti, bacanse it avows and cherishes a trick upon itself. Let 
the honourable baronet^ therefore, retire to his pillow, if he please, 
and wrap himself up in his charm of naval confidence ! 

I have been very much astonished at the extraordinary turn 
this debate has taken* Ministers had previously applied to be in* 
formed of the nature of the motions I meant to propose. I in* 
fonoed them ; and I certainly understood it was their intention 
to accede fo two of the motions, without any objections being sug* 
gested. With this persuasion, as I have lately often intrude4 
very much on the time, and, I fear, the patience of the lumse, I 
thought it unnecessary to enlarge on the nature, circumstances, 
and object of the motion. Consistently with this reflection, i 
merely stated the leading object, from doing which I had no 
sooner retired, than the right honourable gentleman * below mr 
rises and asserts, that I have made out nb case on which the pre. 
sent application can be founded. I must confess this is not treat* 
ing me with that candour I had reason to expect. A case opened^ 
and a case proved, are two very different things ; but it is not at 
least a necessary consequence that these two stages in the sama 
ibause should not succeed each others I should be very mucl^ 
surprised if the ca^, even as it now stands, should, by any ge^* 
^emai}| be considered feeble. The first profninent feature of it is^" 

• Mr, Tiem«y. 
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to possess such a n&Tnl force, uhder the present danger of invasion^ 
us would be fully competent to guard thes« islands. I say tha 
force ought to be greater ; that it is less than it ought to be, anc) 
than it migbt lie, if the means of the country were put in requisi^ 
tion and activity. Are not these, then, grave and important con* 
tidemtions, and are they not directed to provide against the 
greatest possible calamity, and for the security, nay, the existence 
of the country ? The next distinguishing feature of the present 
motion, is to lay a sufficient foundation to keep the navy under 
such an establishment, that, whatever may be its present condition, 
a permfinent force may be in future supported, adequate to the 
liccumulating perils to which the nation may be exposed. These 
preparations are the more necessary, because the present war suc^ 
ceeds a recent one of great length, in which th^ naval force had 
unavoidably received considerably damage. Can I, consistently 
with the respect I owe to this l^ouse, inquire if these mattersj, 
which immediately concern the present safety and future strengtl^ 
of the country, are subjects of importance? or if any matedah 
can be supplied, on which a case may be more firmly supported ? 
, The right honourable gentleman below me, bfis refused 
the main object of this motion, and he is to be a powerful sup? 
porter of the present measures. Whether bis aptitude be 
great in the support of an administration, as it was ip oppositiooji 
we have to learn — ^we have yet to learn what bis abilities are as a 
defender. He has been instructed already in a severe school ; .bu( 
I very much question if he has ilistinguished himself, or will do so, 
under the new character he has been induced to assume ; and he 
certainly has enjoyed sufficient opportunity to remove our uncer<^ 
tainty in this particular, of which, however, he has not been 
disposed to avail himself. 1 am told by the honourable gentle- 
man, I have been seized with a panic to which the gallant heart 
ef the noble lord could not be liable. Am I to understand that 
the right honourable gentleman speaks the sentiments of his neigh- 
bours on the same bench, when he afifccts to ridicule this panic at 
idle and absurd ? I know that the noble lord alluded to is above 
all ij;noble fear ; but he would be wholly i\hfit for t^ie station be 
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occupies, if he were dot to entert&in a rational convicttoivof daiH 
^r ; if he did not icnow that difficulties were to be encountered 
onder the mighty system of hostility adopted by France. If mi^ 
sisters have feU none of these apprehensions ; if .to this alarm or 
panic they have been wholly superior, how are we to explain their 
recent conduct ? For what purpose have they been engaging th« 
time of parliament with prolix and energetic discussions on th^ 
military force necessary to defend the sacred soil of owr countij 
from insult and violation ? Whence, if this be the case, all thit 
bustle »nd activity, this voluminous correspondence with the most 
eminent characters in military life $ and whence this variety of 
ineasares, which I will not say they have proposed, but to whic^ 
they have acceded ? Is this, too all vain delusion ; or have they, 
with me, been degraded by a panic which they assume when mi-* 
^tary nmtter» are under consideration^ and reject with indignati(m 
irhen the naval force is the subject of debate ? It has been truly 
$aid by my honourable friend*, that the naval defence of the land 
js our national passion, in which we indulge all the excesses of 
instinctive pride* With this generous propensity, let us look to 
the collective strength of the enemy on the opposite coast, which 
seems to realize the fictions of ancient story. Can it be supposed, 
with this view before us, we can for a moment forget all the advan- 
tages of our insular »tuation; the glories of our maridmb. 
strength ; the navy which has extended our commerce, whrdh hdi 
established oUr authority, whieh has raised us to the rank we enjoy 
amongst surrounding empires, and which has conduced to our 
command and aggrandizement in every quarter of the earth ? 
Can we, I say, in the moment of danger, fail to remember this 
grand source of public security ? Tn such a crisis as this, am I, 
vnth all the indifference of a cold comparison, to be referred to 
the commencement of ibc former war with France, when she was 
torn by civil dissensions — when she was encompassed by hostile 
nations in array against her — when all Europe was leagued for 
k^T destruction? U that period to be assimiltvted to the present^ 

f Mr. Wilbcrforcfr 
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when we are to meet her single-handed, without the co.op«ratu»i 
of one ally ; and are we to limit our exertions to what tiiey weiw 
at the time when circumstances were thus totally different ? Yet it 
will be recollectedi that then the navy of this country, at leasts 
was so far prepared, that scarcely one fleet ventured to forsak^ 
the ports of France that did not supply new laurels to the gallant 
defenders of their country, on the tempestuous element by whkli 
we are surrounded. The enemy, who have lost their intern^ 
trade, their exterior commerce, their fisheries, the very founda» 
lioB of their n^vy, have, in the prosecution of a gigantic enter* 
prize, created an artificial marine of prodigious extent ; and are wa 
£ot to proportion our means to the new circumstances in whidi 
We are placed, to the new perils to which we are expired ? and 
are we to have the ardour of all our generous passions dissipated 
by the application of this '< cold comparison ?'' I trust, there** 
fore, I shall not be accused of disgraceful fear, of idle panic, it 
1 contend our exertions ought at this moment to exceed all focmor 
precedent ; because the dangers by which we are encompassed 
exceed all former peril. Unless I am much mistaken, the kind ci 
minor marine I have recommended, is a force easily prepared^ 
neither of tedious nor expensive construction* 

But, gentlemen have argued as if I wished to lay aside tht 
floating castles by which this country is protected, and to disbani{ 
the British navy. I was sorry to hear an honourable admiral* de- 
viate into this gross misapprehension^ True it is, I have expressed 
some confidence in gun-vessels, for a particular purpose ; but havs 
I ever been insane enough to express a doubt, that for. the blockade 
of Brest, Toulon, Ferrol, and the various ports occupied by the 
ships of the enemy, our men of war and our frigates should no( 
be employed ? Even should the flotilla jof the enemy venture>to^ 
Ward our coasts, I have no doubt that a wide destruction and ge- 
neral confusion will be occasioned by the annoyance they will re** 
c^ive from our regular navy : but some will probably esoapf. 
«mong the vast multitude -, and am I pulpable in recommending 
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that tiik minor navy sbouid be prepared^ under su6h an emer* 
gencj, to render certain that security which would otherwise be 
only probable ? Our first defence then is by our larger ships; 
our next in the shallows by our flotilla ; the third expedient is, to 
prevent the landing of the enemy ; and the fourth and least con-* 
lenient is, when they have gained a footing on English ground, to 
meet them in the field of slaughter. Will gentlemen, who affecl 
to despise these gun-vessels, not admit, that between the ports of 
Harwich and Portsmouth there are numerous banks and shallow* 
wiiere ships of the line are incapable of approaching the shore! 
i am not ashamed to say, before professional gentlemen, however 
eminent, that if we neglect to provide against contingencies, hf 
the kind of force to which I have now adverted, we do not do aD 
in our power to conduce to the national safety. 

Terms of derision have been employed to render this species of 
ttarine defence contemptible, and it has been called a Mosquito 
Heet ; but when gentlemen arc pressed a little more on the subject 
then we are told there are 500 or 700 volunteer gun-boats.-^ 
These boats, we are to recollect, are not under the immediat%^ 
Command of the admiralty, and have actually been forced into 
its service by the enthusiasm of the people. A great proportion 
i^f these are engaged on an extent of coast with which I am parti* 
eularly acquainted, and I know this force would have been ready 
much sooner, and would have been in a much better condition, 
if the admiralty had given them due encouragement. Honoarable 
gentlemen have dilated on the distinction of gun.boats and gun- 

'f>rigs, and the latter have, it seems, received some commendation^ 
from high professional authority. It is to gun-vessels of this last 
description that I have all along adverted ; and twenty of these^ 
which have had the foremost duty under Lord Keith, arc those 
which were fitted out in the time of Lord Spencer : so that th« 
utility of these is acknowledged by Lord St. Vincent ; and as a 
further proof, those that have been lately ordered, under the cir* 
cumstances stated, are precisely of the same kind, and differ only 
in the delay, I contend, needless delay, in their construction. I 

•kave the^ the satisfactio& to raflect, that my sentiments are sane- 
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tioned by the appcobati<m of the admiralty) and all I regret is^ 
the procrastination. 

But we are aroused with a brilliant flash of . eloquence (not 
lately a source of ordinary entertainment in this house), and we 
Hre told by an honourable gentleman,* ^^ all this scheme of gun- 
vessels is a job/' This sentiment, cloaked in a wandering meteor^ 
which fixed its ray of indignation upon me, shall not so far dazzle 
my organs of vision, as to prevent my discovering the way by 
'which I may relieve myself from the terrors of its effulgence* 
It is not necessary to conclude, because a service has been con- 
verted into a job, that it is an useless service. If pernicious food^ 
bad been given to the honourable gentleman, he would not coo* 
ccive it to be a reason for abstaining from all nourishment; so in 
the former case we must Icam to distinguish between accident and 
substance, and rejecting what is injurious, retain what is valuable. 
But as ministers have boasted of the comparative force, let us for 
a moment examine what it is. In 1801 we had 101 sloops, ive- 
have now 84 ; we then had 69 gun-vessels, we have now 37 ; we 
then had 101 cutters, we have now 52. It is conceived to be a 
fatal objection to these smaller vessels, that they will engage those 
men who would be more usefully employed to supply the crews of 
the regular navy. Does it occur to the house how small a num- 
ber these vessels require ? How many that are free from the im- 
press would gladly engage in a service of this kind ? When the 
enemy approach, it is highly probable we shall have some days 
notice, for so vast a machine cannot be put in motion without 
giving us full opportunity of observation. This notice would give 
us ample means of supplying, this flotilla from a thousand sources. 
If ministers have not a sufficient number of seamen, they might 
have applied to parliament for more, and no hesitation would have 
occurred in a compliunce with their request. 

It is said, much has been argued on this frivolous subject of 
twenty- three gun-boats, and that it did not deserve notice, much 
less to have been toade a ground for the present application to the 
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liiouse. The smalloess. of tbe queotity is the very grotind of the 
.objection ; in all I have said I must have been wholly misunder- 
stood, if gentlemen are not aware that the ebjectiop is stronger in 
,propcH>tion to the insignificance and contemptibility of the affair to 
.which it is directed. All the motive of this discussion on my part, 
is to shew that the excrtiojis in the naval department are inade- 
quate. Great as may be my respect for Lord St. Vincent, I can* 
Dot be gwilty of the hypocrisy to say, this department of the 
service has been wisely conducted. I have a greater stake, even « 
.than the reputation of tbe noble lord : it is no less than the safety 
and existence of the country, and the fulfilment of my duty at thijs 
critical juncture, as a member of the British parliament* What 
in nature can induce the admiralty, acknowledging as they do the 
Vtility otf fhis force, thus to circumscribe it i This conduct seeiAs 
lo be governed by some such motives as influenced the 5th Harry, 
ivhen he would not have another hero to share in the victory. Are 
they fearful of adding another gun-brig to partake the glory? 
The building in merchants' yards, they say, is subject to serious 
objections. As far as my experience can inform me, none of those 
that have been stated are capable of being supported. Have we 
not the best mercantile marine in the world, and is not that erected 
in these yards I The ships of the East India company, which are 
as perfect and complete as any applied to the purposes, of naviga- 
tion on any service whatever, are built in these yards. Why then 
«re these extensive depots of private property and public industry 
to be so mercile^ly decried? The honourable gentleman who 
was so severe in his censures on the merchants' yards, was not less 
so in his remarks on the peculation in his Majesty's yards, and 
these he introduced as a defence of the noble lord : but he was 
not aware that he by this defeated his own purpose, and tended to 
«hew that the navy could no where he supplied ; for both in the 
private and public institutions for its maintenance^ there was such 
a system of nefarious dealing, as to make them both equally unfit 
to be employed. 

I admire the uncommon valour, I extol the vast ^enown, the 
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]|torious achievementt of Lord St, Vincent. To him tve are highly 
indebted for shedding extraordinary lustre On our national glory* 
1 did believe that when his lordship took upon himself the direc- 
tion of our naval affairs, the public service vrould derive great be* 
liefit from his patriotic exertions and professional skill. I did be- 
lieve that his name, in whatever naval capacity, was a tower of 
strength ; — btit I am apt to think that between his lordship as a 
commander on the sea, and his lordship as first lord of the ad* 
.tniralty, there is a very wide difference. It cannot, surely, be a 
•ubjcct of surprise,, that Lord St. Vincent should be less brilliant, 
fOid less able in a civil capacity than in that of 8 warlike one. 
And with all my lofty ideas of his character, as a brave and suc^ 
cessful naval commander, I shall not shrink from my duty in cen* 
luring him when presiding at the board of the admiralty, if he de- 
serve it. I do uot deny but that my motion for the production of 
the papers imply blame on his lordship. I, therefore, candidly 
avow, that I do not come forward on this occasion from a tender 
jTcgard to the character or conduct of his lordship, while at the 
t>oard of admiralty. I claim this right of censure as a member of 
parliament, if I can make out good grounds for the inquiry ; but 
without I am allowed the official documents, I cannot prove the 
validity of my grounds, I cannot follow up my inquiry. If miDi»-:. 
lers choose to make this a question of confidence, they cannof, 
they shall not, induce me to the surrender of the inestimable privi* 
leges transmitted to every member of parliament by his prede* 
cessors in the house. In bringing forward the subject of this pre* 
•eat discussion, I have no other nwtive than merely to discharge 
jttiy duty to my country, whose safety, in such a crisis as the pre-. 
sent, is the first object of my heart. 

^Afl^ouK divided on the que-ttion. 

Ayes 130 

Noes aoi 
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April 23, 1804. 

Mk. Fox» in pursuance of the notice he had previously given, this daj 
moved ** That it be referred to a Committee of the whole House to revise the 
several bills for the defence of the country, and to consi4er of such further 
measures as may be necessary to make that defence more complete and 
permanent/* 

Mr. Pitt rose immediately after the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 

I cannot agree, Sir, with the right honourable gentleman who 
has just spoken, in the description of the motion which is now be- 
fore the house. It is a motion, in my view of it, which is neither 
calculated to embrace opinions hostile to government nor to any 
ministers whatever, nor to embrace opinions that may have been 
entertained on small and minute points, and thereby produce a 
general concurrence against ministers, to criticbe upon their con- 
duct, when such members might have but small and minute dif- 
ferences in their opinions as to the detail of a system to which they 
generally assent ; but it is a motion calculated to embrace all 
those, who consider that such a measure ought to be adopted and 
substituted for that which they consider to be inadequate for our 
defence, and to call the attention of those who are disposed to take 
a grav^ and radical review of our public affairs ; a review of all 
the resources which government have brought forward ; who think 
that no part of our defence is adequate to what we ought to ex- 
pect — all those who are convinced by experience, that, after 
twelve months have been given to these gentlemen to exhaust all 
the resources of their minds, and to amend and improve their 
plans from the suggestions of others, nothing satisfactory has been 
accomplished — all those who are convinced upon mature reflec- 
tion, that from the present ministers, or under them, nothing is 
likely to originate to give to this country any fair chance of hav- 
ing what is due to its own zeal and its own exertion^ at the most im- 
portant and the most critical period that ever existed in its history : 
and I confess I am one of those who look at this subject in that 
point of view, and I am inclined to support this motion on alqag^t 
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all tlie grounds which the honourable gentleman urged who moved 
it. I feci it my duty to my sovereign and to my country to do 
$0, not only on all the reasons which that honourable gentleman 
has urged in support of tt, but also for many which he omitted to 
state, and which I shall slightly touch upon. 

But the right honourable gentleman who spoke last, with all his 
recollection of the records of parliament, and with all the force of 
his imagination, which he indulged to supply fak recollection^ has 
only proved, that he knew of no motion like the present ; and also 
by the same authority, which is himself, that when circumstances 
are extraordinary, the measures to provide for them are likewise 
extraordinary ; and I think we may add, that whatever extraor- 
dinary measures may be adopted, the present crisis which requires 
them is also extraordinary. And this the right honourable gentle, 
man appears to be surprised at ; as if it were extraordinary to pro- 
pose a committee of this house, to consider of the means for pro- 
viding for the defence of the country ; as if it were extraprdinary, 
that after twelve months of the war, preceded by a peace which, 
by the confession of ministers themselves, was a mere notice of that 
war, and a war in which they themselves have been exhausted in 
their skill, (and yet in the course of the last twelve months, they 
have brought forward nothing in which there has not been a va- 
riety of contradictions in the plans, repugnancies in the measures, 
and imbecility in the execution — notliing in which every step has 
not been marked by unnecessary delay ; and at last the measures 
adopted amoiinting almost to a retraction of the principle upon 
which it was founded) — I should say it is extraordinary indeed, if, 
after haying such and so many melancholy proo& that ministers 
themselves, after repeated trials, have proved what is to be ex- 
pected from them, by what they have produced, this house did 
not inquire into this important subject, in the hope of being abk 
to devise some better means for the defence of the country than 
any which they have brought forward for that purpose ; a course 
in which, if they are permitted to go on, there can be no hope <d 
safety to this country. Such has been the mode in which thejr 
have managed the important charge of defending the country ! I 
feel that 1 am compelled to make this strong and explicit declara- 
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tioQ of my sentiments. I do con&ider th« measure for the increaM 
of the regular army, as a measure ibr which ministers are unable 
to provide ; fbr it is only a few nights ago, since we had the coq- 
fessipn of ministers themselves, that the necessity was so great for 
the making of a provision for this purpose, that the meosures thej^ 
athetn^elTes had ibrmeriy brought forward, they would consent to 
abandon, if by any otjier measure the increase of the regular army 
could be produced. 

I do not mean tp say any thing of the propriety of the 
tneaeure proposed upon the subject of an anoed peasantry, 
iior of substituting an armed peaeant^ry Ibr the voluoteen, 
wliich the right honourable gentleman who spoke last, at 
one time was about to state, as being the idea of the honourable 
gentleman who has brought forward this motion ; but he set him. 
«elf right afterwards, and admitted of a difference, not a very sU^ 
oBe, that of adding an armed peasaatry to the voluateera, instead 
of substituting them for the volunteers. And if there are personj^ 
who think, that, in point of substance, the volunteers are more es>- 
sential for the actual and ej^cient service of the country than the 
u*iiied peasantry, as certainly there are great numbers that would 
be fir akenng the quality of our mode of defence, then th^ 
may assent to having 4fbe aid of ^e peasantry, but not in the way 
in which it was stated by the rig^t honourable gentJemaa : and a« 
to ^kte volunteers, we have a right to avail purselves of the full be* 
neftt of that force — a force which has oftpn been^ and justly is, a 
favourite with this house and the public — a force, which, whatever 
it ou^ have been in its origin, has now the advantage of being 
formed, and of being in a great state of efficiency as a force^ 
Aough none of its efliciency has been owing to ministei:s. O^^ten 
it has produced among us some difference of opinion, as to the 
precise extent to which you should carry it, and as to the cii> 
cumstances under which you should render it most effectual ; bu^ 
it Is amorce which all of us allowed to be an extremely valuable 
force. And now that there is hardly any diiSsrence between the ho* 
nourable gentleman who made this motion, and his Majesty's go- 
Temment, on the subject of the armed peasantry, he says it may 
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be a proper thiog if ministers and parliament shall think it right. 
So the right honourable gentleman has gone the length of admit- 
ting the measure may be right, if he shall hereafter thrnk so. I 
say, I think it clearly right that you should institute an inquiry 
whether it is right or not. Have we not been told by ministers 
for the^e six months past, that the invasion might take place, 
perhaps within ^4 hours? Is it a time to procrastinate any wist 
measures, any efficient plans of defence, at a time when we see that 
the enemy have surmounted many of those preliminary difficulties 
which some months ago were deemed invincible? Have not thf 
enemy supplied those means of conveyance which it was at first 
thought must render all their threats vain and futile ? Have they 
liot, in the face of that navy which ministers so confidently boast has 
been carried to its utmost strength, and has been distributed with th« 
most perfect judgment — have they not, within sight of our shores, 
and in defiance of our obstruction, assembled in one port between 
13 and 1400 vessels, capable of conveying from 50 to 100 and 150 
men each ? Have they not proved that all our reasonings about 
the impossibility of sailing from one port, the difficulty of a con- 
certed attack, the obstacle of winds and tides, were unfounded, 
find that the contempt we entertained for their preparations and 
for their menaces was ill-founded and unwarranted ? With such 
facts before us, ought we to stispend or delay any means that can 
contribute to our safety ? We ought not to treat with contempt, 
or with a false security pronounce impracticable, the projects of a 
bold, enterprisyingi and desperate, though often fortunate enemy» 
and one, too, that never stood in the way of good fortune by a 
dread of bad. If, then, an armed peasantry is calculated to beof 
any utility in Essex, Kent, or Sussex, in opposing an enemy, and 
retarding their progress to the metropolis, it is fit that no time 
should be lost in devising fx plan for obtaining this additional 
nid. . 

The honourable gentleman next contends, that the motion is un- 
constitutional ; but what is there unconstitutional in referring to 
tka consideration of a cotnmittee of the wholt house, which I 
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understand to be the object of the motion, [Mr. Fox nodded assent] 
certain acts passed by the legislature, so that they, may be modi- 
fied, altered, and improved ? Is the honourable gentleman, who 
so long filled that chair, with so much credit to himself and ad- 
vantage to the house, so little acquainted with parliamentary 
usages^ as not to know, that in a committee of the whole house alone 
several proceedings can regularly originate ? Matters of religion, 
grievance, trade, finance, &c. must first be idiscussed in a com- 
mittee of the whole house. If, then, questions on those subjects 
must originate in a committee, can there be any scruple to refer to 
a similar committee measures, the object of which is to defend 
every thing that is dear and valuable to a state, the religion 
which exalts, the commerce which enriches, the laws which 
regulate and protect ? Is there any thing extraordinary, any 
thing dangerous, then, in the present motion ? Will it be said 
that the system of defence is so good that there is nothing to 
be added to it? Is the experience of it in its fruits and effects 
«uch as to encourage us to rely with implicit confidence ih the 
energy and resources of ministers ? What measures have they 
ever adopted that have not been thwarted by some other of their 
measures ? VVhat efficient plan has been proposed for the recruit- 
ing of the regular army ? Can we indulge the vain and chimerical 
hope, that without any new regulations as to the period of service, 
such as those proposed by the right honourable gentleman, recruits 
will be obtained for eight guineas, when they can hardly be pro- 
cured for forty aqd fifty poinds ? Is it upon the wisdom, "the vigi- 
lance, and the energy of these ministers that we can rely, when we 
have seen that no one measure for the public defence can they 
be truly said to have originated, when several they have retarded 
or enfeebled ? I am satisfied that some plan for the permanent re- 
cruiting of the army ought to be settled, and that we ought with all 
dispatch to proceed to that important subject. 

But neglecting the regular army, have ministers improved and 
perfected that system of the volunteers in which they have sppnt 
so mixck time? I venture to affirm, that the volunteer system is 
3tiU far from that state of perfection to which it might be carried. 
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The army of reserve, instead of being suspended, sfafould be modi- 
fied. In regard to fortifications, too, in which, hitherto, so little 
has been done, I will venture to state, that due plrecautions in that 
department have been much neglected, and that roatiy things have 
been omitted to be done, which, in case of invasion^ would tend 
both to save the lives of men and to check the progress of an in*- 
vader. From all that I have heard, too, on the subject of the 
navy, and in spite of that magnificent catalogue of ships which 
ministers have produced, and which I shall not at present dissect, I 
must repeat, that the conduct of that branch of our defence, has 
not been such tis the public had a right to expect ; and upon this 
subject I may take an opportunity to state circumstances that 
will astonish the house and the country. These, and many Either 
considerations, form the most conclusive argvment in favovr of 
^e motion | aiid though the right honourable gentleman who 
made it, did not dilate on these topics, he naturally eicpected^ 
aad stated his e:k:pectation, that they would be t^en up by other 
a|)tek^rs in the course of the debate. It is true that ministen on 
this as on former occasions, have given us a pompous enumeration 
0f the force of the country. I haw heard that statement with 
pride. It bffotd^ the most cotisoiatory evidence of what the ccMili* 
flry is capable of doing. B«t i and other mfembers of this hoQs^ 
•have at least as good a right to exuh in thataurvey of o-ur^ttength 
as ministers. We have not iyeenivatitrngin otirexeitions to coa- 
trihute to Call forth the spirit of the country, and td ot^nide m 
sla'ength. That spirit and ^xefticn, however^ bdong to the 
country, aivd are fiot to he ascdt^d to the direction or the emetgf 
oi the govenmieM. Indeed^ if there %e any who ought peculitfriy 
tto separate that pride from any feeling of personal Hierit, it is the 
pfesent mtnistcrs, who hav^ had so little share ia the national ener* 
gy. 'No one measure caft they daim lis their own ; no one mea- 
sure have they improved aKKl pet^ted ; very «Miny Ihey hftVtt 
virewkened by their d^ys, a«d destroyed by their iacoftgrtfities. 
Whatever then the spiiit and ^6\ of a free and brave peopk way 
have iieea, uad^ the senses ^ diYi^y ought Mrfy t6 bt scyar»ted 
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fpom the tardiness^ languor, and imbecility of ministers in eveiy 
thing of which they have ajssumed the direction. 

Ministers boast of what others have suggested, or voluntary pub- 
He zeal has effected, as if what was done was perfectly adequate to 
our security. But is it enough to have provided against the dan-, 
ger of a final conquest f Enough has not been done unless we 
iiave adopted every practicable and rational means of checking the 
enemy, should the}' invade our shores^ with the least sacrifice of 
life, with the least waste of the public resources, with a rapidity 
t^t ^ill disappoint the enemy's projects of devastation. Enough 
has not been done, unless every thing has been provided, by which, 
in the shortest space, we may be enabled to defeat the enemy with 
such signal overthrow and destruction, as will for ever deter them 
from a repetition of the attack, and for ever relieve die country 
from the idarm and anxiety of invasion. I do not mean to say 
that tha enemy would, according to all human calculation, succeed 
in their designs, even had we no other means of defence but 
those w^hich now exist; but have we reason to believe that 
our strength is yet arrayed in the best manner, that our forces 
are distributed at the proper points, so as to act with the most de- 
cisive effect f Unless this be done (as I fear it is not), it is not 
enough to say that we have 1 84,000 regulars and militia, and 
400,000 volunteers ; and, indeed, when it is proved b}' their own 
•tatemenis, that the resources^ of the country are so great, it forms 
%n additional ground of censure against ministers, if our system of 
defence be not adequate to every demand. 

As to the observations which have been made upon the amount 
of lorce which should have been kept up during the peace, and the 
proportion which existed at the renewal of the war, whatever I may 
diink with respect to the opinion held by the honourable gentleman 
«rho opened the debate upon a former occasion, I cannot, without 
surprise, hear firom the right honourable gentleman who has just sat 
dowBy that he conceived the force which was maintained during 
the peace as amply sufficient to meet any probable emergency ; 
for that right honourable gentleman was in possession of much 
knowledge of the disposition of the enemy, which must have satis* 
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fied hi« mind of the propriety of making more extensive prepara- 
tions for a state of hostility. That Icnowlftdge the right honoura- 
ble gentleman to be sure studiously concealed from parliament, 
and therefore the honourable gentleman upon the opposite bench 
was, with many others, incompetent to form any opinion of tb« 
impending danger ; but not so his Majesty's ministers, who had 
yet neglected to provide against it. They who, by a manifesto^ 
since published to the world, explained that ihere were grounds, 
almost from immediately after the conclusion of the peace, to com* 
plain of the conduct and to suspect the intentions of Buonaparte, 
had yet omitted to devise measures to counteract his designs, and 
to put the country in a state fitted for the description of hostility 
to be apprehended. In this state the country is not, in point of 
iact, even now placed ; and this forms one of my reasons for con- 
curring in the motion before the house, because, as they who 
thought the peace not likely to continue, did not prepare for war, 
and who, since the war has commenced, have not preserved that 
course of vigorous exertion which the situation of the empire called 
for, they are not those in whom I would confide for the establishment 
of our security. Ministers foresaw the war, and yet they did not 
attempt to ballot for the n^ilitia, as they should have done during 
the peace, They should have availed themselves of that period, 
when they must, according to their own confessicM^s, since so re- 
peatedly made, have contemplated war as something more thai^ 
probable, and set every means in motion of defending the country 
against invasion. 

The observations they were enabled to make, at the close of the 
Jast war, of the plans and purpose of Buonaparte, were sufficient 
to assure thepi that his first notion was an invasion of this coun- 
try, which the short period that elapsed between the establishment 
of peace upon the continent, f>nd the conclusion of the treaty of 
Amiens, did not qualify him to attempt ; but the progress of his then 
preparation served to shew that bis resolution was not to make desul* 
tory attacks upon us, but to do that which he has since accomr 
plished, viz. to collect a large force upon some part of the coast most 
Qonve^i^Qtforthe purpose of making a descent upon thi$ countiy« 
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Wiiattben ere we to think of those ministers who, with such an oppor* 
tunity of observation, overlooked renewing the ballot for that irapor* 
tant part of our force, the militia, during peaec? And how did they 
act towards the volunteers, on whose gallantry they now profess so 
niiich to rely ? The house must have in recolk»ction the letters which 
ministers addressed to that body of men during the peace, which 
letters were so much calculated rather to damp than to animate 
and encourage the zeal of those corps. But this was not all ; for, 
under circumstances peculiarly auspicious for the purpose, and with 
the prospects before them I have already mentioned, they re^ 
fused to attend to a plan suggested to them for providing a certain 
resource for the recruiting and supply of our regular army. This 
plan was founded upon the same principle as that of the army of 
reserve, with the addition of that which I took occasion lately to 
lay before the house, and which, if adopted when my opinion was 
first urged to ministers, would have fymished the means of adding 
to our army, with &]\ possible expedition, not less than 40 or 
50,000 men. This plan has, I admit, been since adopted in part, 
and I shall certainly feel it ray duty to urge the adoption of the 
whole of it again and again. The committee proposed by the mo- 
tion, I conceive to be the most convenient place for entering into 
the detail of this, and other measures for the public defence, to no 
branch of which, I perceive with regret, have ministers attended in 
due time, and to the execution of none of which do they appear to 
be adequate. Passing by all the omissions I complain of during 
the period of peace; drawing a veil over their conduct on that 
occasion altogether ; and supposing the war recommenced as much 
to the surprise of ministers, as to that of many persons in this 
house and the country ; supposing that they were not at all pre- 
pared to expect it, let us only look at their proceedings since that 
event, and let us examine how far their measures have been so 
contrived or executed as to justify a hope, much less an opinion, 
fd safety to be derived from their exertion. 

The first part of their plan of defence, and that to which they 
seemed principally to look, related to volunteers. This topic has, 
I am aware, been already very fully discussed, and on that ac* 
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count overlooked by the honourable mover of the proposition be- 
fore the hoube ; but upon this point I would \vi»h to ask of ministers 
whether they foresaw, or had even a remote jdea, at the com* 
mcncement of hostilities, that this description of our force would 
have extended so far ? whether they contemplated that it ever 
(hould be so numerous ? It was known by those who had any 
knowledge of their sentiments, who had any conversation with mi- 
nisters, that they had no such intentions, and that, on the contrar 
ry , they expressed their disapprobation of the policy of their pre- 
decessors, in allowing the volunteer system to (Enlarge so mucbi 
This hct 1 allude to nH^rely to shew that they are entitled to no 
praise for the multiplication of the volunteers ; and to state that 
the spirit which produced the increase of that body, arose o^t of 
jthe discissions of this house — a spirit which, as minister^ tbeiB« 
selves admitted, far outvies thdr calculation or hopes, and also, 
as it seeooed, exceeded their power of direction, for they after* 
wards thought proper to check and restrain it. So amch as |o 
the origin of the volunteer system. But how did miniaterB pro* 
ceed to carry that system into execution ? Why, without going 
much at length into this part of the subject, which I do not mean 
Mi present, I will merely remark on the case of exemptions, which 
iiave been much and very justly objected to» The propriety of 
grsHiting these exemptions I never could see : certain it h that 
they were never necessary ; for the volunteers, for the moBt part, 
required no isuch thi^ in the ^hapc of encourggement to offer their 
services, and many of them wece not at all aware, when ihey did 
engage, ti^at any exemptions were to be granted ; on the contmry, 
it i^ notoiaous that they were in several districts aotualdy subscrij^ 
ing a certain sum «ach to purchaaesubstitutcs^M'imy ofthdr body 
which might be baikHed for the militia. 

Such was the staite of the volunteers when the act of fMurliaioeDt 
was passed, with the strong recommendation of miiiisters, ior al- 
lowing exemptions, clogged, however, with «uch conditions, tha<; 
|he measure wa« not to be well understood. In aiiiother partef 
.thi« act of mjnistcrs, there was something sdll less intelbgible with 
respect to a volnuteei's right uf re»gnation, upon which ministejK 
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had evinced the most complete want of penetration and foresight. 
Had they judged wbely, they never would have attempted to dis- 
pute this right, for, paradoxical at it may seem, nothing tends 
more to preserve discipline among those corps, than the undisputed 
exercise of thi« right; and the reason is this, that while a volun. 
teer has the right of leaving a corps, he cannot object to any re* 
gulation that may be deemed necessary by a commanding officer 
for the promotion of order and discipline in such corps, the private 
Jiaving his choice to submit or resign. But as to the act of minis, 
ters, the attorney general, for whose judgment and learning I en- 
tertain the most unfeigned respect, interpreted the law upon re- 
signations in one way, and the court of king's bench in another. 
Ministers, in this contradiction, thought proper to circulate ths 
Opinion of the former as thct to be acted upon by the volunteers, 
althoHgh they have since avowed that they did iK)t ai;ree with that> 
opinion, and that they intended to introduce a declaratory law 
Hpon the subject* This I must class among the most unaccounta** 
bJe proceedings of ministers. 

As to the volanteer system generally, according to its present 
constitution, it £q>pear8 to me to have several radical erroKs, and 
]^incipally as to the mode in which^ the volunteers are distributed 
over the fece of the country. When they were forming, and par* 
ticuJarly when it was determined to limit their numbers, regard 
should have been had to the proportion proper to be assigned to 
each district. With that view, it would have been right to consider 
the di^erenoe between the inland and maritime counties, which 
were the more probabte points c^ attack, and which it was the 
most important to preserve. Our great naval arsenals, and those 
places which are mogt contiguous to our principal manufactories, 
ought of course to be the first objects of government in settling the 
relative fm^portion of volunteers which the several districts should 
be allowed to ftirnish — allowed, I call it, for it was at the discre^ 
lion of government to accept the services of many corps which 
Ibey rgected, and generally without aaiy reference lo the considera- 
tion of local defence which I have mentioned. When they 
thought proper to limit the YolunteeiFS to six times the number of 
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tbe militia, and for what reason I cannot divine, they put 
Sttiffordshirc and Derbyshire quite on a par with the maritime 
conntics. No distinction was made in favour of those districts 
which lie most convenient to the enemy's coast, and which are 
most likely to be the first points of attack. Can any man say 
that there was any thing like policy in such an arrangement, or 
that indeed there is to be found in any part of the structure or 
execution o( the volunteer system, so for as ministers arc concenj- 
fd, that which can deserve the character of discretion, or the ap- 
proval of a statesman ? There was, in fact, no part of the conduct 
■ pursued by government towards the volunteers, which did not 
form some ground for complaint, which did not offer some evi- 
dence of wavering and inconsistency. 

The house has witnessed the part they took at the close of the 
last session, when an honourable gentleman* on the other side 
undertook to panegyrise the zeal and^ gallantry of the volunteers. 
When that honourable gentleman, two days before the session 
closed, thought proper, and, in the opinion of many intelligent 
TChpcctable members, very permaturely, to move a vote of thanks 
to the volunteers, he stated that such vote was not only a just 
acknowledgment for the patriotism, which they who were thea 
embodied had manifested, but that it would operate to encourage 
further voluntary offers of service. Ministers applauded warmly 
the motion of the honourable gentleman ; but how did they after, 
wards act ? The honourable gentleman moved at the same iime, 
that there should he laid before the house, at its meeting after the 
recess, a list of such new corps as should volunteer ; but there 
was another list which the honourable gentleman neglected to" 
more for, namely, of all the corps which should be reduced or 
rejected in the same interval. Had the honourable gentleman 
done so, he would have seen what use had been made of his motion ; 
for the first step taken by ministers almost immediately after its 
adoption was, to suspend the progress of that voluntary zeal 
which the honourable gentleman in common with every man wbu 

* Mr. Sheridan. 
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valued the character and safety of the country, sq rauch^ admired. 
Ministers determined at once that the volunteers should not be in^ 
creased any further, but that, on the contrary, their numbers 
should be diminished. The notice of this determination was 
speedily circulated among the volunteers, accompanied by the 
honourable gentleman's vote of thanks. Thus the volunteers 
were complimented for that, which government at the /same tim« 
told them they did not wish for, they would not accept There 
is a word in French, remerciery which literally implies returnii^ 
ihanks for proffered services, which it is not intended to accept ; 
and this word has close analogy to the conduct of ministers in the 
communication of the motion of thanks, which they agreed in, ia 
jcompany with the strange resolution which I have already mcn^ 
tioned. 

In regard to the enrolment of volunteer corps, so far as such 
itnrolment is connected with the provisions of the defence act, I 
inust again repeat the complaint I have often madi% of the total 
omission of government, to execute the powers vested in it by that 
&ct ; and any difficulties that have arisen in the progress of the 
ballot, I do conceive to be attributable to the non-exercise of the 
power I have referred to. As to the refusal of adequate pecu- 
niary, and military aid to the volunteers, I must observe, that it 
ts amongst the most culpable and inconsistent part of the conduct 
of ministers. Without going minutely into the consequences of 
such conduct, which it would be more convenient to detail in the 
proposed committee, I have only at present to remark, that what- 
ever difference of opinion may exist between my honourabi^ 
iriend* on the lower bench and me, witK respect to the volun« 
teers, and the practicability of rendering them perfect in military 
discipline, there can be no difference between us as to this point, 
that they ought to be furnished with the best instruction that is 
attainable, and both he and I have a right to complain of ministers 
in not following up their own principle, by giving the necessary 
aid to promote the improvement of the volunteers* My honour« 

• Mr. Windham. 
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able friend htt always maintained, that the volunteere cannot 
be rendered equal to, or fit to act with regular troops; bot miai^ 
sters have uniformly resisted this opinion. Why tfaeq have Chej 
not provided adequately for the execution of their own ideas f 
No ; they have only allowed pay for twenty days in a year, a}, 
though^ in the opinion of all military men, no new rueed m^« 
ment of the regular amy, with, all the advantages of sabordinap 
tion, martial law, &c. could bo disciplined fit for service in less 
than six weeks or two months. Will any man say, that so short 
a period should be deemed sufficient for the discipline of the volua* 
tecrs ? But I shall be told, probably, that it was expected ^k^ 
volttttteers would, independently of the twenty dsys, attend to 
drill on every Sunday. If they were, still should I maintain tbat^ 
Sundays included, the time was not sufficient to instruct tbciRt 
and should not be relied on in the existing circumstances of the 
country, when we are daily menaced with invasion-^that inva^ 
sion which ministers have been perpetually telling us was daily ta 
be expected since the middle of last summer. Notwitbstandiiig 
this apprehension, such has been the behaviour of ministers, that 
i much fear, if the enemy should not attack us untH «ve& the 
middle of next summer, he would find the volunteecs very iobi 
pei^tly discrplined. 

f cannot help eipressing my surprise that ministers oouid iuiva 
ever seriously calculated upon the probability tint the labottriag 
classes, of whom so many of the volunteers consisti wouM be so 
prompt to de^iEOte ^e only day they have for recreation and ?epose 
to the study of military discipline. It certainly did not betray 
any policy or coasiddration so to calculate ; but even supposing 
they were so to assemble, and also to attend the twenty dajs^ 
how weve (hey to attain the instruction desifed from the pceaent 
mode, and from that which has prevailed uniformly ? 1 suggested 
to miiMtters a plan of tnstructfon, which I was told should be con- 
sidered ; hut as they have never yet acted upon it, nor appear at 
all to consider it, their promise of oonsider«tion upon this, as weU 
as upon other points, reminds me of a practice in the legislative 
assembly of a neighbouring natioA (die United States of HoUandV 
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in which, when it was determined to get rid of a questioiiy the re* 
Solution was ad refcratdum, which meant to take uo more notice 
of it. The nature of the project I thought it my duty to recom« 
mend to ministers^ related particularly to that which I have 
often mentioned in this house. For the advancement of the di9* 
ciplilie of the volunteers, I urged the necessity of appointing 
adjutants to a certain number of men.' This has been in part ac* 
ceded to, but in what manner ? An adjutant is appointed to such 
eorps only as amounts to 400 men, and to them only in case they 
exci*cise eighty days in the year, although the men are allowed 
pay but for twenty dajrs. Where, I would put it to the commoa 
sense of any man, can be found a stronger instance of weakness 
hnd inconsistency, than this order furnishes? No provision is 
fnade for the pay of the adjutant, unless the corps exercise eighty 
days, for one-fourth of which only the men are made any allowance* 
Is not this alone enough to expose the mind of ministers — to shew 
their disacquaintanCe with the means of executing their own pur- 
poses ? Indeed, I «m perfectly convinced of their want of 
vigour ; every circumstance serves to shew it ; and I have there- 
fore Ae strongest conviction upon my mind, that they arc inca- 
pable of acting upon any thing like system, of adopting or exe- 
iruting any well digested or energetic plan for the defence of the 
country. I do not of course place any hope on their exertions, 
and therefore concur in the propriety of the proposed committee, 
whcrie every question connected with out security may be fully 
investigated. 

One reason, I recollect, for so tardily adopting the plan for the 
appointment of acyutants, was the difficulty of procuring officers 
ii*om the line to £11 those stations. I recommended that serjeant- 
tbajors should be chosen ; but to this I was told, that serjeant* 
ttiajors could not be persuaded to give up their situations for such 
Hdjutancies, unless they were allowed half-pay. I saw no good 
reason for declining to make this allowance, and I therefore ad- 
vised it in Becenober last. I was promised that the subject would 
be taken into consideration. I afterwards applied, in March> to 
know the result of the consideration, but I was told that no de- 
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ciikion was made ; and 1 understand it is undx!cid«d still, while the 
discipline of the volunteers does and has for months back so im- 
peratively called for an immediate decbion respecting it, although 
this was one of the defects in the volunteer system, which govern- 
ment promised to cure. 

When^ before last Christmas, an application was made to mi- 
nisters with regard to the confusion which prev£|.iled among the 
volunteers, the gentlemen who applied were desired to wait until 
after the Christmas recess, when a digested plan would be brought 
forward by ministers, >vhich should remove and prevent the re- 
currence of the evils complained of, and communicate to the 
volunteer system all the perfection of which it was susceptible. 
This digested plan has been laid before the house, and at kngth 
made its way, after various alterations, through it. Those alter- 
ations were added in the house of lords ; and now that it is returned 
to us» there is scarcely one feature remaining of the original mea» 
sure, of the well-digested plan of ministers. The suggestions 
made to them by others they reluctantly adopted,^ and the object 
of those suggestions they in some instances have almost defeated, 
as in the case of inviting the volunteers to permanent duty, and 
applying the guinea proposed to be given them as bounty, which 
is to be distributed in such a way as to hold out iio inducement to 
the men, or benefit to their families. ^ 

Ministers have been equally injudicious in every other project 
of defence, from the army of reserve, to the enrolment of classes 
under the general defence act ; — an act which I had the honour of 
a large share in suggesting, and I lament much that ministers did 
not adopt it at a more early period ; but the fact is, that so far 
from ministers having spontaneously taken any vigorous proceed* 
ing for the defence of the country since the commencement of the 
war, I state broadly, that no part of the measures for the increase 
of our military establishment has originated with them. If 
the right honourable gentleman means to deny my assertion, 
I shall appeal to the recollection of the house, whether in June 
last, when the army estimates were under discussion, I die} not 
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ask the right honioutable fcecretary at wax*, after he bad finished his 
Matemetit — I did not ask if ishAt he bad mentioned comprehended 
^1 the provision that minister meant to make for the defence of 
Ihe country ? To this I waft answered in the affirmative, and I 
accordingly gave notite of my intention to submit a measure 
founded on the same principle with that of the army of reservet 
Any benefit that may hive resulted from thiit measure is not> I 
assert, attributable to ministers, who were quite at a loss what 
course to take— Who knew not, in feet, what measures were ap^ 
plicable to the dangers of the country. 

I will not dwell on the execution of the artny of teserve act, as 
I shall go into that subject very fully on Wednesday next> and if I 
should not then have the good fortune of persuading the house to 
accede to the proposition which I would wish to have ingrafted on 
the army of reserve bill, in order to provide a constant and regu^ 
lar supply of recruits for our regular army, I shall feel an ad* 
vantage in the existence of such a eosntnittec as the motion beforii 
the house proposes to establish, as I hiay thus have an opportnt 
nity of again pressing the project upon the consideration of the 
kouse ;-— a project which, if I am able to demonstrate its practical 
tnlity for great objects in view, I am sUre that every mi?in will feel 
to be desirable, and ail wilt be ready to give it their concur* 
tence. If I tan shew that even a small increase can be derived 
from this project to oUtf regular army, it is impossible to doubl 
that any member will refuse it his support. The mode proposed 
by ministers to raise any addition to the regular artny,^ to supply 
the suspension of the army of resferve, I coafess t cannot under* 
^tand. They haVe tiot stated any inducemient to men to enlist 
beyond eigbt guineas bounty, and how they can procure them for 
such a sum, while thirty gttiAeas and mow are given for militia 
substitutes) it is diflScuit to imagine^ unless the intention be that 
whkh no one has yet avowed, because a4i have been unanimous 
in condemning the practice, viz. that of raising men for rank. 

It may be said that this practice has prevailed when I was ij» 

* Mr. B^ggfr. - ' 
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power : but tbcn the experience of that practice affdrded a Gonv- 
plete warning against it. I am quite ready to declare, that I am 
$orry for the share I had in that measure, and experience co^" 
tinces me, that it ought never again to be resorted to. OtheF 
gentlemen have appeared, and professed to be equally adversie to 
that measure, and their minds must be of a strange character if 
what they have observed is not sufficient to dissuade them from it- 
Nothing can be more absurd than to suppose, that if they persist 
in the old and scandalous practice of crimping, all its attendant 
frauds and impositions will not return; and it. is equally absurd to 
£ancy that only eight guineas bounty will be given. Why not let, 
the army of reserve go on along with this new plan, whatever it 
may be ? If officers are to run a race together for rank, as I un- 
derstand they are, (fr)r although the intention is not avowed in this 
house by ministers, applications are known to be made to and by 
several officers) why lake away the competition of the army of 
reserve ^ I cannot conceive any thing more irrational. When a 
new mode of raising recruits for the regular army is proposed, it 
naturally brings to my mind an opinion which is much disputed, 
and upon which, because it is so disputed by some great military 
authorities, I cannot presume to pronounce a decided senti- 
ment, I mean the propriety of raising men for limited service > 
although I cextainly should think it the more eligible policy, and 
best calculated to render the army respectable and efficient. 
However, military objections as to the difficulty, if such a system 
existed, of supplying our foreign stations^ must be overcome be- 
fore the system be attempted. 

As to the plan for bringing the Irish militia over here, I do not 
approve of it under existing circtimstances. No argument can be 
drawn in flavour of such a plan at present, from a precedent which 
occurred in quite a different situation of things. With respect to 
the interchange of theknlUtias of the two countries, there are many 
physical objections to it that wfqu.ld render it a measure very dis- 
agreeable to the pScers connected with, both militias i and here I 
must notice a rumour which has gone abroad, that applications 
have been lately made to the privates of the West Kent militia 
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>vithout the knowledge of their officers, to volunteer their seHrices 
for Ireland : this practice deserves to. be strongly reprobated* 
Wijat, to try to prevail on men to quit their own coast, within 
half a days sail of the enemy, to proceed to the distance of 
Ireland! 

The honourable mover of the proposition under debate has 
alluded, in the coui-se of his speech, to the power which, in my 
opinion, bel*)ngs to the crown^ to call out the population of the 
country in the event of an invasion as expressed in the preamble 
to the general defence act. I perceive, that the honourable gen- 
tleman's sentiment differs from mine* I do not mean to discuss 
this subject at present; but I must observe* that nothing appears 
clearer to me than this proposition — that the state has a right to 
call on the people to defend itj and that in the crown, being the 
depositary of the power of the state, is vested the right of so 
calling out tjie people upon a great emergency. This. right I 
think I could shew, from a series of precedents, to be recognized 
by the constitution and custom of this country ; that it is a right 
inherent in the crown to exercise this power, according to the 
necessity of such case as. may arise, and to be limited by that ne- 
cei|sity*' The Crotvn, it must be admitted, possesses the power of 
putting any district of the kingdom under martial law, in case of 
invasion ; subject^ however, to that responsibility to which minis-* 
ters would be liable for the abuse of any such power* 

Upon the. respective interchange of the services of the two 
militias of England and Ireland, I think, considering the peculiar 
principles on which they are officered^ it would put the landed 
gentlemen of both countries to great and unexpected inconveni- 
ence; and therefore would operate injuriously on that constitu- 
tioiaal establishment. If, however, this interchange of service is 
right at all, it must be on general principles, or on account of 
particular and pressing urgency, that supersedes all regular estab* 
lisbment, such as arose from the situation of Ireland, when, dur^^ 
ing the former administration, the English militia volunteered 
their services to that country. If the present ministers do not 
advance any general principle to justify the measure, (and cer- 

* Y 2 ' 
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tainly no idea of argency presents itself on either side the water ; 
thai there is no necessity, is obvious, from the very arguments of 
ministeni, for they say, ^* do not be afttiid to vote with ns on thi& 
Subject, as it is noit our intention to carry it into execution by a 
partial and discretionary measure,") it must of course be unjusti* 
£able and wrong. On general principles they have not attempted 
to defend it. This last measure of his Majest/s ministers, shews 
cleariy that the regular army rs not yet adequate to the necessitjr 
of the state, and implies that means should be taken to increase 
it* The method of so doing may be subject to some variety of 
opinion ; perhaps i may not see it exactly in the same light as 
the honourable gentleman*, yet I do not perceive any material 
practical difbrence between us. The general principle and out* 
line of our national defence apf>cars to me good, regarding as it 
does the regulars, army of reserve, militia, . and volunteers. 
IVere they less de^nsible in principle than they are, I should 
oonsider them as existing establtshraents, in the present moment^ 
more agreeable to coafirra and improve, than abolish and sub* 
stitnte by Dew» * 

Thus I declare my opinion on this subject, without at this time 
entering into a more particular defence of it. With respect to the 
power of the crown to call on evtfy subject under its dominion, 
in case of absolute need, this, I take, under some form or other, 
to be incident to the very establishment of civil society, and, in 
ifisct, whenc^'e^ occasion required,r has been exercised. The prin- 
ciple is, however, limited by its necessity, which scarcely can 
arise hu-t when, the stat« of things would authorise the crown of 
itself to proclaim martial kw ; and if the constitution should sur- 
vive that urgent state of things, the counsellors of his Majesty 
would, doubtless, be as amenable to constitutional responsibility 
for that, as any other act of their adminisiration. As such is th« 
undoubted right and prerogative of th£ crown, I should think^ 
with a view to possible emergencies, that legislative pfovisiom 
should, in the present juacture, a Httle anticipate tite justi^aUft 
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oeceaaity to which I have referred^ at ieast so far as to put every 
man in the maritime counties, likely to be the seat of the «nemy^ 
attempt, under the immediate power of the crown, in case of 
actual or imminent danger of invasion. In those counties most 
likely to be the seat of war, such as Kent, Essex, Sussex, 
SuflFolk, Devonshire, Cornwall, and the vicinity of Newcastle* I 
also think a greater proportion of volunteers should be allowed 
than in others, at least so far as the convenience and voluntary 
offers of individuals will allow. But I shall not stop here. I 
must say, that our naval means are insufficient for our defence ; 
and that there is a greajt deficiency of the means for keeping up 
our navy. Into these points I shall enter minutely, upon some 
future occasion. At present I shall only say, in vindication of 
myself from all the obloquy thrown upon me by officers, brought 
from distant stations to support the present system, that> as tp 
tbti specific force ^hicb I recomiBeaded* I did not recommend 
barges, and lighten, and such sort of trash as they reproached 
me with advising. I recommended good stout gun-brigs^ and I 
have had the pleasure, of seemg g>«at activity of late to ioci'ease 
that very species of force.. 

Another objection has been made to my system. I recommend- 
ed fortifications, and I have on this account been reproached with 
an attempt to lessen the spirit of the country, and to involve a 
great and unnecessary expense. What I recommended was, not 
a general system of fortification, but that, where there were great 
districts possessing great local bulwarks, there a judicious mixture 
of art and nature, which, at a small expense in money, might 
spare many thousands of men, would be the best and wisest 
policy. I know many places in which a few thousand pounds ex- 
pended, would give more security than as many thousand men ' 
could afford. This is obvious to ail military men, and the system 
is beginning to be acted upon ; but at the same time it must be 
admitted^ that it was as obvious last summer as it is now. I do 
not wish, by these observations, to interfere with the department 
to which' this system may seem to belong. I believe, however, 
thai; it does aot rest with the department of the commander in 
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chief, or any other, but with the cabinet. I, have discharged ray 
duty by delivering this my sincere and undisguised opinion. I 
hope it is not hastily or inconsiderately entertained; but sure I am 
that I should consider it treason to the best interests of my coun- 
try, if, such as it is, 1 did not openly declare it. 

The motion was negatived, 

Ayes ........ ao4 

Noes 456 



Jpril 25, 1804, 

Mr. Secretary Yorke having moved the order of the day for th; Hou^ 
%o go into a committee on the bill for the Suspension of the Army of Rc-» 
serve act. 

Mil. Pitt rose, and addressed the House as follows : 

In rising. Sir, to oppose the motion for your leaving the chair, 
4t is not my wish to occupy the attention of the house longer than 
appears to me absolutely necessary ; and therefore I have no de- 
sire to enlarge 011 topics connected with the genei-^l subject, which 
haye, in the course of late debates, undergone the most ample dis- 
cussion. Before I proceed to the^desaiption of the plan of whicU 
1 have given notice to the house on a former day, it is my wish tp 
say a ft;w words on the nature and complexion of the bill which 
jit is the object of the right honourable gentleman's motion to bring 
under our consideration in a committee. As far as I am able to 
understand it, the only effect of it§ adoption would be to relinquish 
all chance of the benefit of that augmentation of our disposable 
force, which, in the unanimous opinion of all persons in this 
house, ought to be tl>e principal object of attention with his Ma- 
jesty's government. . It would be to relinquish all chance of the 
continuance of future benefit, arising from a measure which, 
though in many points of view impeded and retarded, has had the 
effect of procuring within the space of twelve months, a more 
considerable augmentation of out regular force, thaii cquld pcr« 
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imps have been obtained in any other way, at the rime nnd under 
the circumstances in which the measure w&s carried into activity. 
it appears to me that all these chances of benefit are given up, 
without substituting in their room any system by which the great 
object of the augmentation of the regular army is to be obtained. 

If I understood the statement of the right honourable secretary 
of state below roc, there were three measures, by the adoption of 
which his Majesty's ministers flattered themselves that they would 
be aMe to augment the regular disposable force of the country. 
The first of these measures was, the acceptance of the voluntary^ 
offers of a certain proportion of the Irish militia te extend their 
services to this country. The second measure had in view the 
augmentation of the militia of Ireland. The last of the measures, 
directed to the great object in view, was the formation of a number 
of new regiments, to be raised independent of that competition 
which is at this moment -admitted to be most fatal to the speedy 
recruiting of the regular army. On these different measures pro- 
posed Tor the augmentation of our disposable force, it is not now 
my intention to enlarge; but I must be permitted to observe, that 
in none of them does there seem to be any thing which is at all 
calculated to be effectual in {)roducing the completion of this ob- 
ject which, without exception, is admitted to be of the last conse- 
quence in the present ci rcumfstances of the empire. It is true that 
e, certain proportion of the Irish militia have volunteered their ser- 
>ices to this country. In this offer it is doubtful whether there is 
less of policy than of national advantage. Before the house can 
admit the policy of receiving such offers, it becomes necessary to 
look a little to the degree in which the interchange of the services 
of tlie militia of both countries is to be conducted, and I may 
add, whether, in extraordinary circu instances, this interchange 
ought to be encouraged. It cannot, in reason, be denied, that 
«uch an interch-ange must depend on circumstances of special 
emergency ; and what I maintain is, that the acceptance of the 
voluntary offers of the militia of Ireland, at this time, is not only 
productive of all the evils arising from an undefined interchange 
tif services, but can be attended with none of the advantages arising 
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from such a mea&ure, originating from well-consiclered vi^ws of 
national interest. Onnhc subject of the augmeutatiou pf the mij 
litia of Ireland, ray opinions ^re not by any means different. It 
will not be disputed by his. Majesty's ministers, that the offers of 
extended services by a certain proportion of the militia of Irelandt 
liepcnds for acceptance, in d great mef^sure, on this subsequent 
|ne«&ure. It is allowed on all hands, that Irel^d cannot Jose 
such a proportion of the means of its defence, without receiving 
something like an adequate return. We must unde^stiw^^ that the 
augmentation proposed is mei^nt to form the return to which I 
have referred. Bhi will any gentleman in thi^ house for a mor 
ment affirm, that a mere resolution ^r tho augmeQtaUon of the 
Irish militia, will at all compensate for tb« loss of a considerable 
proportion of troops, allowed on all hands to bo adequate to tint 
defence of Ireland, combined with the regular military for^ ? I(| 
fact, Sir, if m.inisters act consistently, the oSers, of the Irish mi« 
}ltia cannot be accepted, unless some retiirn he mad^ to IrcUnd. 
By the system of augmenting the militia, this retiirn qannot b^ 
expected for a considerable period, and therefore the one measure 
is not only inconsistent with the Qther, but utterly inefficient fof^ 
liny object of pbtaiuing a greater disposable force« 

No man will go beyond me in maintaining that the militiA are 
a constitutional, s^ respectable, and a most useful force, when kept 
within proper limits, and applied to the sp^ific object of their 
formation. It must, however, be with every man a q^e«tion of 
peculiar jealousy, to find the militia come in competition with the 
regular army under any circumstances, but niore peculiarly undcf 
the circumstances in which the proposed measures of ministers Bc<r 
Ctssarily placed that competition. They admit that there is a ne^ 
cessity for the augmentation of the 'disposable force of the coun* 
try. They fix on Ireland as that part of the empire where that 
disposable force is to be more readily procured ; and at the tima 
they are holding this language, they are determined that the mir 
litia of Irelarid shall be, to a comiderahle degree, increased. It 
must. Sir, appear singular, that when the deficiency of the quota 
PI the army of reserve (o be furnished by Ir^knd is materially d^ 
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ficienty h sKould b^ proposed to atrgmeni the militia ; — a species of 
force confessedly limited to services less applicable to our present 
circumstances. If new levies are to be made, whjr are these der 
ficiencies in the army of reserve, or why are not the new levies 
to have the precedency f The mischief of competition is allowed. 
The professed object of ministers is to have a disposable force ; 
yet, with these admissions, the militia of Ireland, allowed on all 
hands to be limited in their terms of service, are to counteract the 
pew regular levies, fpr ^hich, on a former occasion, so much merit 
Va« claimed. It is admitted that, by the measure of the army of 
reserve, we have obtained a very considerable augmentation of our 
•difepotable force. In Ireland, it is proposed that the militia shall 
be augmented. On what principle, then, is it that the operation 
of the reserve bill is not suspended in that country } [Here Mr, 
Yorke signified that a bill was brought in for Suspending the act ill 
Ireland.] — If the law is to be preserved in force, on what principle is 
it, that though there are now deficiencies in the army of reserve for 
Ireland, to the amount of 6 or 7000 men, the augmentation of 
the militia is to be preferred to this force f Will it be pretended 
4hAt the augmentation of the militia will so materially contribute 
to the object in view, as the augmentation of the army of reserve, 
from which constant supplies for the regular disposable force of 
the country may be feirly and rensonably expected ? It is really 
oot easy to ascertain on what ground a force, though not gene- 
rally disposable in the fifst instance, yet not indisposed to general 
service, shoyld be lost sight of, while a species of force which, by 
their constitution, is confine*! to limited service, should be pre- 
ferred. Must the system which ministers have so much favoured, 
as calculated to add to the disposable force of the country, be al* 
together abandoned, because it may not have accomplished all 
that was expected from it in their sanguine expectations ? I really. 
<aiinot consider it in any other view than as a measure inimica.^ 
to ibftt which ministers hoW out to cur observation. On the one 
Jwad, if the militia of Ireland fe augmented, the levies for the re^ 
gular fiTPoy mt^t^ iu a great m^srurey be suspended. On the 
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other hand, if the levies for the regular force are to be carried 
forward, the proposition for augmenting the Irish militia is altoge- 
ther preposterous. The language of ministers is, that they want 
lo have men at a reduced bounty. But how is it thai they carry 
their object into practice? They do not pretend to deny, that 
their fii^st object is to have men for dis^posable purposes; and this 
they hold forth as the object which ought to have precedence of 
every otlicr consideration. It is rather curious, however, to look 
at the mode in which they reduce the plan to practice. They 
wish recruits for the regulars in Ireland, and they are desirous of 
liaving an augmentation of the militia in the same country. It is 
in vain. Sir, to deny, that the competition in these cases is alto- 
gether unequal, and that where it is proposed to raise 10,000 ad- 
ditional militia in Ireland, the plan of raising a number of new re- 
giments is quite impracticable and impolitic* 

On every general principle, then, 1 do roost heartily contend, 
that the suspension of the army of reserve act is not at all called 
for on principles of necessity, of policy, or of utility. In slating 
this, I wish it to be fairly understood, that my opinion is founded 
on general principles. A great deal of argument will not be ne« 
ccssary to shew that those who most zealously objixted to the 
firmy of reserve, ought not to agree to the motion now before the 
Jioasc. If they objected to the act, in consequence of the high 
bounties which it encouraged ; if they think that the .principle of 
the ballot, which it promoted, did not proceed on constitutional 
principles j if they are convinced that it did not proceed on con- 
stitutional principles, then. Sir, they surely cannot give their assent 
to the motion now submitted to our consideration. If the bill is 
so much liabl^ to censure ; if it is so little in consonance with the 
opinions of these gentlemen, they cannot purely be :>ati8fied with 
the suspension of such a measure, which, according to their own 
principles, ought to be totajly repealed. This is a proposition 
which cannot be fairly denied, and therefore it is the less necessary 
to enlarge on it. But, Sir, if the system of the army of reserve, 
as now existing, can be modified, » if a de^prjption of persons, not 
All likely to enter into the regular army, can be brought into li- 
jwited service ; if this temporary plan of recruiting can be ma* 
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naged, so as to promote the great end in view, without increasing 
either national inconvenience or piivate misery, there will not, I 
am sure, exist a doubt that such a system ought to meet with 
every degree of support and encouragement. If such a system 
can be brought forward, it must at least, Sir, be one to which 
the house could not, consistently with their duty, refuse their most 
seri(»us consideration. Though, on the present occaMon, my ob*. 
ject in rising was to explain the outlines of such a plan, I do not 
30 much flatter myself as to suppose that it will be perfect ; but 
it is not too much presumption to imagine that it is a. plan not 
altogether unworthy of .the consideration of parliament. 

Before I go on very shortly to state to the house the nature of 
the plan, it may not be improper merely to advert to the grounds 
on which the suspension of the army of reserve act ought to be 
considered. The first question that presents Mtself is, whether the 
reserve act ought to be suspended, or whether it might not be mo- 
dified in such a manner as to render its application more advaa- 
tageous ? The second question is, whether, if the idea of suspend- 
mg the act is entertained, this is not too little ; and whether, 
if the idea of suspension is at all entertained, the act ought not 
to be totally abolished ? Conceiving these to be the two great 
preliminary views of the subject, I hope. I shall meet with the 
indulgence of the house, while I state the outlines of a plan, the 
result of long and careful, examination, the effect of digested and 
careful comparison of the wants and circumstances of the country. 
Without going into any details on the subject, which I shall have 
ample njeans of doing hereafter, it will be sufficient for me at pre- 
sent to give an outline of the plan I propose. Allow me then, Sir, 
to introduce the subject generally, by observing that, under the 
present circtlmstances of society, under the present extension of 
commerce, under all the new openings offered to labour in all its 
branches, it is not going too far to say that the encouragements 
to enter on a military life must be very materially diminished. 
Looking, then, to die difficulties attendant on the recruiting of 
the army \ looking to the difficulties of obtaining men for unli» 
(nited service^ compare^ with servlci^ fqr a short period, siaA on 
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Ibcir native soil, I must be allowed to ass;iiiie it as a fair suppoei* 
lion, that a number of men would be induced to accept of offers 
of limited service, who would not listen to any idea of military 
aervicc for life. With this view, then, it will not be denied. Sir, 
that the services of those lyho »re far from willing to enter into the 
jegular army, ebould bp encouraged for that limited species of 
service to which they are by no means distnclined. The houB^ 
will not suppose that I am going too far when 1 aflUrm, that such 
a mode of recruiting for the regular army in a commercial coun- 
try, is that most fully justified by the whole history of human af- 
fairs. Every man knows that limited servif^e must, in the 6rst in^ 
stance, be preferred to service knowing no limitation of place or 
time. But while this is allowed, it is not less clear, that if men 
liave once entered into the army for a limited period, military ha- 
bits are soon contracted, and those, who, in the first instance, 
would never have thought of indefinite military service, enter into 
this enlarged engagement with the greatest possible alacrity. The 
transition from limited to permanent military service is, therelbif, 
what every man, in the least acquainted in military affEiirs, cm 
iwticipate without the smallest diflculty. 

But, Sir, I would not even put the question on this ground* 
Even independent of any legislative interference, independent of 
the acceptance of any offers of those, who, origijMlly engaging for 
limited service, might afterwards enter into d^^gular ariqy, the 
liouse, I am sure, will agree with me in tkKing, that there may 
«>ccur periods of patriotic ardour, whenffu idea of limited service 
will be los^ sight of; that the native courage and heroism of the 
£nglibh chariicter will display itself ; that Englishmen will look 
fiot only a'lpne to the s^ety, but; to the honour, to the dignity, and 
to the glory of their country. Under such circumstaoccs as tltese, 
it is not presuming too far to suppose, that voluntary ofiers of ex- 
tension of service will be numerous. If, Sir, we can suppose that 
the national spirit of the people, even unassisted, will produce 
these eiects, how much more may its inftuence be expected to be, 
when it is supported » directed, and encouraged by judicious regu< 
)a|i6B6 ? Ou these principle?, theiii I object to tha ncceptanqe of 
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the offers of the Irish militia to extend their service to this 
country, because the siune object may be obtained without 
any violation of constitutional principles. That the extension 
of the services of the militia of both coantries may be dea* 
sirable under an emergency of peculiar danger, no man can rea« 
sonably deny. But, however the seal and the alacrity of thosa 
making the offer may be commended, the policy of accepting 
must still be a ground of grave delU^gflfon wilh those who pre* 
tend to guide their public conduc|^Pmy principle of wisdom of 
of policy. Befo(e the servic^Mltbe militia of Ireland can witk 
propriety foe accepted, we have to ascertain whether^ by this mea« 
Sttie, the general security of the whole empire is consulted. But, 
reverting particularly to the augmentation of the Irish militia, as 
an addition to the military force of the empire, I must be per- 
mitted to make a few observations. The idea of disparaging the 
services or importance of the nylitia establishment, is certainly tha 
farthest from my contemplation. At the same time. Sir, it has 
been allowed by its most zealous friends, that» in many instances^ 
it has been carried to an extent inconsistent with the general cir- 
cumstances of the country. With this idea I do most cordially 
agree* and beg leave, at the same time, to add^ that in my judg- 
ment the militia of England ought not to exceed ^S^OOa If th« 
Bumber is carried beyond that, then there is a danger tlw^ the 
number of officers fit to discipline the diffei^nt corps will not be 
sufficient for tiiat purpose. The importance o( regular respectable 
officers no man will deny ; and if the augmentation goes beyond 
the proportion of officers which can be afforderl them, unquestion- 
ably that augmentation is impolitic. My first view, then. Sir, is« 
that the militia of England should, as soon as possible, be reduced 
to 48,000. If we are to keep up a considerable limited force, all 
the descriptions^ of which it is composed, ought to bear some 
proportion. The militia establishment of the country now 
amouDts to about 7!2,0OO, and we ought to have had 40,000 oi 
the army of reserve in Great Britain. What I would, in the first, 
instance, propose, would be, that the militia should not eXcee4 
48,000, and that from 40,000 the army of reserve should be ex- 
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tended to 64,000 ra'cn. Tn this arrangement, I shoold propose 
that there should be an augmentation to the army of reserve irt 
England of 24,000, and that 4,000 should be the augmentation 
for Scotland. In submiling this arrangement, the house will un* 
derstand, that I do not at all allude to any sudden and abnipt dis- 
mantling of the militia. It is equally far from my wish to inter* 
fere with their progress in discipline^ All that I propose is, that 
the vacancies in the militia, as they successitely occur^ shall not 
be filled up for that species of the public force ; and one import* 
•nt advantage of this arrangemeiU-^would be^ that competition to a 
material degree would be destroyed. By this arrangement, the 
number of persons liable to the army of reserve would be enlarged j 
and it would not require much labour to shew that^ by this en- 
largement, a very material advantage would be gained, i may 
merely call the attention of the house to the experience of last 
year. If, out of 37,000 raised by the army of reserve act, up- 
wards of 9000, according to the returns on the table, have, within 
considerably less than twelve months, volunteered into the regular 
army, I am surely not presuming too much in *upposingj that a 
similar cause would be accompanied with a similar result. 

In proposing to the house the permanent establishment of the 
army of reserve, though certainly on a very modified system, I am 
sensible that objections may be readily started against the propo;* 
sition. But, Sir, let it be remembered, that the times in which 
we live are not ordinary times. When we are called toencountec 
extraordinary and unprecedented dangers, we must lay our ac- 
count to submitting to extraordinary and unprecedented dilficulties* 
If we are called on to undergo great sacrifices, we must bear in 
mind the interesting objects which these sacrifices may enable us 
to defend and to secure. I need not remind the house that we are 
come to a new aera in the history of nations ; that we are called 
to struggle for the destiny, not of this country alone, but of the 
civilized world. We must remember that it is not for ourselves 
alone that we submit to unexampled privations. W^e have for 
ourselves the great duty of self-preservation to perform ; but the 
duty of the people of England now is of a nobler and higher order. 
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We are in the first place to provide for our security against an 
enemy whose malignity to this country knows no bounds : but thi« 
is not to close the views or the efforts of our exertion in so sacred 
a cause. Amid the wreck and the misery of nations, it is our 
just exultation, that we have continued superior to all that ambi-* 
tion or that despotism could eiibct, and our still higher exultation 
ought to be, that we provide not only for our own safety, but hold 
out a praspect to nations now bending under the iron yoke of ty- 
ranny, what I he exertions of a free people can effect ; and that at 
least in ihis corner of the world, the name of liberty is still re« 
vered, cherished, and sanctified. Viewing thus the pressure to 
which the measure I propose may give rise, I contend these are 
fair considerations. The object of attention then will be, that 
what is unnecessary shall be removed, that what is oppressive shall 
be mitig£ited. On these principles my whole plan proceeds. 
Mitigated, however, as it may be, still the pressure must be sc^vere. 
But let it be remembered, that the object is not only to repel from 
pur shores a danger that thi^atens our existence as an inde- 
pendent nation, but to restore to Europe the chance of regaining 
all that is most dignified in the condition and in the relations of 
civilized nations. To any question of pressure, I conceive thaC 
is a most satisfactory answer with every reflecting mind. 

But having said so much on the subject of the pressure atten- 
dant on the plan 1 mean to propose, I shall now mention generally 
the number which appears to me to be necessary to complete the 
establishment, as the foundation of a regular, permanent, military 
establishment. I shall go on the supposition that 60 or 70,000 
men should be kept up every year, according to the proportion of 
the ditl'erent counties, regulated on the principles of the ballot 
^r the militia establis^hment* In the detail of the system thero 
must of course be a great deal of modification; but I would beg 
leave to state generally, that, in ray opinion, the regular army 
would receive an addition of 14 or 15,000 men annually, by vo- 
luntary ofiers. In the first iubtance, you would be sure to pro* 
cure a large number of men who could not be otherwise obtained; 
and the same men would be induced to enter the army, on the g<d* 
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serai principles of human nature^ founded on hatdt .and expe^ 
rience. The ordinary recruiting of the army would not be im- 
peded or iriterrupted. All the means of a defensive and an offien- 
aive system would be united* By following the system, we should 
not only be secure at home, but be provided With lihe meoos of 
holding out hopes for the restoration of states mm sinking undei' 
the most odious tyranny. It has often occurred to me. Sir, that 
the indiscriroinate manner in which volunteering from 1^ anayof 
reserve has hitherto been allowed* is highly ruinous to the best fn« 
lercsts of the army. By the plan which I wish to pmpose^ a cer-^ 
tain degree of shape and consistency wottld be given even to ih6 
volunteering from the army of reserve into the regular Atmji 
What I would in tke first instance suggest would be^ tbAt th<^ 
quota furnished by each parish and coUnty should be attached td 
the corresponding regiment in Great Britain or Ireland. If this 
plan were once reduced to practice^ and judiciously acted on, f 
have no doubt that one of the greatest obstacles to the recruiting 
would be removed* It is obvious, that by such a plan, All the in<> 
ilucnce of domestic feeling and local connexion would be obtain^i 
cd, if those entering into the ariny of reserve were connected 
with the particular regiment for which they must feel a peculiar 
predilection* But this would not happen alone in the case of re-* 
emits attached to old battalions. If supplementary battaltons 
/Were formed, the same effects would result from the same cotisid^n' 
ations. Siniilar feelings betwixt both battalions would be en* 
(;ouraged, and similar ardour would be created. But, Sir, the 
good effects of such an arrangement, would not be so limited. It 
will not be denied that the present system of indiscriminate voluiH 
leering from the army of reserve is extremely discouraging to the 
officei*s employed in drilling the raw recruits. After he has wasted 
all his labour in brining the men to some kind of perfection, I 
put it to the candour and the good sense of the house, whether ^ 
saustnot be painful to the feelings of any man to think that all his 
labour is to pass without reward, that those whom he' has prepared 
to advance into the iield, are to follow the banners of tome othef 
«ader* It is not, however^ Si r^ as a painful considevatioR thUt thM 
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.ladiscfiminate tystemof volunteering is to be reprobated. Itk 
evidently calculated to undermine all discipline tts well aar 
aUachment to oflker^. If soldiers are attached to officers this 
leeling omaot be of long duration^ because the connexion 
is hardly Ibmied before it is diisolved. If^ on the other hand, 
soldiers are dissatisfied with their commanders, they know 
that while indiscriminate volunteering is allowed, they have the 
ftpeedy prospect of retiring from the control of men whom they 
•a^ay choose to detest and to calumniate. But, Sir»- if the systeoi 
1 recprnmed were followed, all these evils would be done away. 
Knowing that their connexion with theii; officers was of a perma- 
nent nature^ the men would kam both awe and regard ; and the 
<Acers, firmly attached to their recruits^ would spare no time ^ 
render them perfect in all the duties of a military life^, The con- 
sequences that would result from this system are obvious^ We 
.should have the iqen in an intermediate state more efficient for iha 
purposes of defence, and we should have them more disposed tb 
tenter into the regular disposable force of the country. If u 
thousand regular troops were wanted, we should have a thousand 
troops of the reserve perfectly qualified to supply their place fot 
every purpose of internal defence. We might have men for limited 
service^ but then they would be under officers of no limited view^ ; , 
men who had seen service in eVery part of the globe^ and who 
knew most perfectly to qualify men to advance into the field of 
battle, with that confidence which is the best pledge of suQCesi^ 
Indeed j' in a short time the whole of your defensive force would 
thus become as good and efficient as your regular force ; by that 
means the nien will, as it were, become worth double their num<« 
ber^ with a view to the defence of the country : they will be 
changed in a short time to ready-made soldiers, while, at the 
same time, the plan of regular recruiting may be enlarged and 
made more effi^ctual^ It thus unites several advantages in every 
point of vicw» unless in so. far as . the mode in which it is to b^ 
raised may increase a competition. Considmng, however^ tfaa 
Jiumerous benefits to be derived by the adoption of such a plai!^ 
perhaps gentlemen may consent to admit of a certain degree Cj^ 
vol. ir, z 
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competition, seeing that it will be materially fiarrowed. It ap* 
pears clearly to my mind, that by the plan I have suggested, the 
disadvantageous competition in the recruiting of the regular army 
will be avoided. As the ballot is now regulated, if it ialls upon a 
person, whose engagements in life, or other circumstances, render 
ft unfi^t that he should serve, he must find a substitute, and no 
limit is assigned to the sum he must give to procure one ; he is ta 
sacrifice, perhaps, 40/. or 50/. and expose himself and his family ta 
numerous privations, not for the benefit of the stAte, but Irom the 
impolitic plan adopted to supply its exigencies. The effect is ob- 
vious: it has Occasioned a species of subscription club, which 
converts the matter into a sort of parochial rate, by which th« 
important military duty of recruiting is committed to parish of- 
f ccrs, instead of being intrusted to officers who ard competent to 
discharge it ; and being in soch bands, they bid against eftch 
other without limit or discretion, to the utter ruin of the service. 
"What I have proposed requires, that if the person on whom the 
Fallot fells will not serve, he shall pay a certain moderate Exed 
sum ; but if he serves, then he shall receive the same amount he 
■would otherwise pay. Another precaution in the scheme is, that 
the substitute should be found by fhe parish, and not by the indi* 
-fidual, and further, the person so provided is to be taken from the 
kundred and not ' from the great market towns, unless tinder the 
predicament I shall presently explain. The bounty given will 
also, according to these arrangements, he examined by the magis* 
Urates of the respective counties, \vho will prevent any deviation 
from the limits prescribed by law. It will immediately occur oi^ 
the review of this plan, that there will be no possibility of surpas- 
sing fhe bounty, and from th6 local limitation, that there will be 
-tio danger of interfering in places of fex tensive population with the 
Teeruifing of the regular army. 

The next consideration to which I request the attention of the 
hovie is, the supply of the vacancy, or to provide fcfr those casee 
irbere the hundred can procurc no substitute, which inability may 
iccFue from a'great variety of causes. In such circumstances, 
the bounty is- 13 be made DVerta the colonel, who is to pay the 
.Uieitfd saw h« se receives for tlis mot» limited service he' xe- 
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ijtilres ; that is, that the recruiting parties he employs are to'pro* 
cure men fbr this particular service; and regulating the quantum 
of bounty to 'the liature of the duty, iio pernicious competition will 
arise, as .the larger bounty will always be given for enlisting int^ 
the^ regular army. There must, in a country like this, where the 
Murces of comfort and enjoyment in life arc so well understood, 
be a great variety of persons who will enlist for a much smaller 
bounty into a temporary service, but who would not, for any 
emolument whatever, engage for life in a military occupation. 
Thusj I conceive, I leave undisturbed the mode of recruiting now 
employed, and I add a new mode which I will presume to be ca-* 
pable of donbling the supply from the ordinary sources. 

Such, Sir, is the nature of the plan; the tendency, I flatter 
myself, is to' improve xifld enlarge the regular army, by presenting 
novel expedients for the purpose, and then to conduce essentially 
to the means of internal defence, and external warfare. It hat 
been justly complained, that the measures for this purpose lately 
resorted to, so materially interfere with each other, that they suc«^ 
Cessively obstruct whatever is adopted : it has been my endeavour 
to avoid this error, and to combine the several parts of this exten- 
sive systenol in such a way, that a mutual co-operation may bo 
produced, and that what is good and eligible in itself may be ren-^ 
4ered better and more desirable by this connexion. Objections 
have been stated to the introduction, at this time, of any great 
scheme of improvement in the service : it is, however, true that 
the moment of public difficulty is often the crisis of public im« 
provement ; the sense of danger inspires men with a portion of zeal 
and enthusiasm which enables them to surmount the obstructiouf 
by which they are surrounded, and they are capable of performing 
what, under other circumstances, they could scarcely contem- 
plate. What is now recommended seems to me b^peficial, whe- 
ther the country be exposed to the horrors of war, or is in th^ 
enjoyment of the blessings of peace. In the present circumstances 
of Europe, should hostilities terminate, the permanence of such a 
situation would depend upon the respectable state of your peac* 
«stabrD^hment, more than on aoy other circumstance : this I felt^' 

z2 
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and I recommended on a recent occasidn, the necessity of pre* 
senting a competent force. By the present proposal, this advan« 
tigc would be secnred ; a body of men, with liberty to recruit into 
the regular army would be provided ; and, without any ballot,; 
10 or 15»000 recruits would be ready to supply the ranks in the 
troops of the line, and able to act with them on the roost difficult: 
Service, without disgracing their companions In the field q{ danger^ 
If all or any of these bene6ts be unavoidably connected with the 
measure, the house, I am sure, will be disposed to give it an at* 
tentive consideration ; but I am for from having exhausted all its 
merits. By the plan it appears, that the officers attached to those 
provisional troops would be those who are most capable of brings 
ing their discipline to perfection, and in consequence they, will be 
much more ready to act with the troops of the line, than the sup- 
plies from the militia, or from the army of reserve. It will not be 
necessary to abandon the sound maxims of state policy, by which 
the militias of Great Britain and Ireland are confined to their na« 
tive territory, and the disposable force of the country may be dis« 
missed to those situations where its gallantry and conduct will 
redound most to the advantage and glory of the country. I have, 
Sir, on all these grounds thought it right to resist your leaving the 
chair, to convert this house into a committee for the consideration 
of the propriety of suspending the bill of the army of neserve ; and 
I hope it will not be thought that, on a question of this magnitude, 
I have intruded too much on your indulgence* 

Mr. Piu*t motion was rejected ; 

Ayes ao3 

Noes 140* 



♦ Thk jmall majority in favour of the minister, was succeeded by an im* 
Inediate change m his Majesty's governmcn'l. The new Admtntstratioa was 
composed as follows : 

.Obinet Mmisters. 

Right Hon. Waii«n Pitt - - IFiruLordof theTreasniyandChttcdtaf 

J of the Exchequer. 
Duke of Portland - - President of the Council. 
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June By 1804, 

M&. Pitt, conformably 'to the notice he had given, roie to fubniit to the 
House his proposed plan for maintaining a permanent additional force :— 

• In entering upon the subject which it is now my duty to tiring 
forward, I feel, Sir, a peculiar satisfaction in being enabled to state, 
that the principle of the measure which I ^hall have the honour 
of proposing, seems to be pretty unanimously agreed on. Not 

Xx>rd Eldon «•**.».«.« Lord Chancellor, 

Earl of Westmorehnd JLord Privy Seal. 

Lord Vtscoi^nt MehriUe • - « * FirstLordof the Admiralty. 

£arl of Chatham -f...*...- Master General of the Ordnance* 

1j»A Hft k sbn 1 ^^^^^^T ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ Home Depart- 

/ meat. 
Lord Harrowby •*-•*««• Ditto for Fordgn Affairs. 

IIG d -•••* T Ditto for the Department of War vid the 

J Colonies, 

, . ^ . , 1 President of the Board of Control {o][ 

Lord Castlereagh V ^.^. ^, j. 

J the Affanrs of India. 

LordMplgntye- -.^..-.^ Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Not of the Cabinet* 

night Hon. William Dondas * - Secretary at War; 
Sight Hon. George Canning «- • Treasurer of the Navy, 

Right Hon. George Rose \ joint Paymasters of his Majesty's Porcet 

Right Hon.Lord Charles Somerset J 

Duke of Montrose \ Joint Postmasters General, 

Lord Charles Spenc^ ^ r - • - - J 

William Hoskisson. Es<|. - - . -1 s,,,^^es pf tlje Treasury, 
William Sttrges Bourne, Esq. • -J 

Sir William Grant - * -r Master of the Rolls. 

Hon. Spencer Percev»i • - ^ • - Attorney General 
5ir Thomas Mapncrs Suttpn • • Solicitor General 
Earl of Hardwicke •-.---, Lprd Lieutenant . -^ 

Lord Redesdale •? |-o|-d Chancellor f ^ Ireland, 

Sir Evan Nepean - - Chief Secretary i 

' KightKon.Ia^Corry. «•• • Chancellor of the Exeheiuef J 
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oDly those gentlemen who have hitherto appeared to have turned 
their attention most to the military defence of the country, but genv 
tlemen on every side of the house, have expressed very plainly, that it 
is their clear and decided opinion that it is now important and neces. 
ftiry to devise those means which may be the most effectual for increase 
ing not only our internal strength and security, but also for consider^ 
ably augmenting our regular army. It seems to be the unanimous wish 
of the country that we should have such a regular ar(ny as would be 
sufficient to take advantage of any favourable circumstance which 
might occur in the course of the war, and which now, and at 
all^ times, might be sufficient for preserving to the country that 
rank which it has hitherto held among the nations of Europe, 
Being, then, so unanimously agreed upon the general principle, 
we have now only to direct our best efforts to carry it into execu- 
tion, and to consider by what means this necessary augmentation 
of our regular army can be effected with the least possible incon^ 
Teniencc or hardship to individuals, and without weakening tho8« 
measures which have been adopted for the internal defence find set 
Curity of the country. 

Without entering at large into the principle of the measure^ 
which have been already adopted for the defence of the country, I 
shall observe, generally, that the object of the plan which I pror 
pose is, in the first place, to do away those obstades which are in 
the way of the recruiting for the regular army, and which, in ^ 
great measure, owe their birth to that competition which now pre- 
vails among those who recruit for the regular army, and those 
\vho recruit for a more limited description of service, from \yhich 
competition the bounties are now so high. In the secpnd place, 
1 propose not only to do away those obstacles which pow exist 
to the recruiting for the regular army, but to create a new addi- 
tional force, that may be a permanent foundation for a regular 
increase of our army. ' And the third object is, to adopt a mod« 
for creating a force which, whilst it will "produce the desired effec.t 
of furnishing recruits for the regular army, will also so far partalU 
of the benefits of a regular army, as to render our troops of the line 
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A more dlspo^al^le fotce fot, military services put of the kirigdoni| 
ivhich they cannot be, whilst chained down, as at present, for our 
iionie defence* 

What I have further to suggest, may be comprehended under 
three heads ; first, as to the amount of the force to be raised ; 
secondly, the description of that force, including its limitation oi 
service ; and thirdly, the mode by which it is proposed tol)© 
raised aAd maintained* 

First, with respect to the amount oifthe force ; and here my ob. 
ject is only to propose some new regulations, with the view of 
rendering more productive those regulations which the legislature 
has already made. My first proposal is, that, in addition to all 
tibe force already raised by the act of reserve, measures be takeqr 
to enforce the completion, and make good the deficiences in th« 
amount of the quota enjoined to be raised under that act. The 
Amount of this deficiency may probably be between 8 and 9fiO(^ 
men. Some difficulty occurs in ascertaining the exact amount ; 
but, by every information and return, lam persuaded it does hot ex- 
ceed 9,000 men. My first object then is, that such deficiency sliall 
be made good; and that under such regulations as I shall afterwai'ds 
detail. My next proposition is founded on a desire of reducing 
the militia to its ancient establishment of 40,000 men for England, 
imd 8,000 for Scotland, exclusive of the supplementary militia ; 
not that I mean to propose any immediate reduction, but only to 
interfere so far as that force is not complete. My idea is, that 
what remains due should be raised forthwith, and carried to the 
additional force now proposed -to be created. I understand there 
Jtre about 7,000 men wanting to complete the establishment of the 
militia of England to the number of 60,000. What I propose is, 
that this deficiency should be raised and transferred to the army of 
reserve : I would also propose, with regard to the vacancies in the 
militia, now existing, or that may occur, that, instead oft heir being 
supplied, no means should be taken to fill up these deficiences till 
the scale be reduced to the number of 40,000. 

So far, then, my plan goes to the extent of 9,000 men remain- 
ing to he raised for the army of reserve, and 7,000 for the militin. 

^ 4 
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My plan proposes to transfer a' portiofi of tbat fbree already 
¥Oted to this which is to be raised ; and that this force shall be 
completed, subject however to a change in the mode of compl^tiny 
it. Supposing, then, that we have succeeded in raising the whole 
diat is now due to these two sorts of force, I wish also to addi what 
was not contained in the original act of reserve, but which appears 
to be neoessaty in order to render this force available, so as to set 
the regular army at liberty, and to render it a disposable force, 
and fit to act in a manner suitiible to the station ^hich this coun- 
try ought to maintain amongst the powers of Europe^ I would 
inopooe then, that, in proportion as any of this force shall enlist 
into the regular, army, whatever be the number of vacancies thus 
occasioned, they shall be distributed in order to their being filled 
up amongst the several counties, an J by the same quotas which 
are already fixed according to the population of the n^pective 
counties ; but with this proviso, that the number thus la be raised 
shall in no case exceed one sixth part of the whole force so to be 
created. This, I calculate, would produce a supply of recnitls 
for the regular army, of not less than 13,000 men. It appears 
firom accounts which have been received, that the number of those 
who have thus recruited into the regular army from the other forces, 
has been about 1 3,000 men. It has been thus found by experi* 
ence, that many will afterwards embark in the regular service, after 
being used to a military life, who would not at first engage in any 
other than a limited service. Thus, by transferring what is due 
to the militia for Great Britain (which, if complete, should amount 
to 74.000, this being the number prirliament has alraidy agreed ta 
vaise) to this new*created force, may i^ot a considerable number be 
reasonably expected tq nccrue from thence to our regular ai*my ? 
And thus may not the proposed plan not only prove advantageous, 
in the first instance, to increase our natiooi^l defence, but also bo 
adopted with a view to. forming a permanent, and efficacious system, 
for the recruiting of our regular army I If so^ I (latter myself that 
this measure will appear one that answers the description I have given 
efit, of being likely to afford an important additional mean$ ofaug- 
fluting) to a con^derahl^ cj^tent,the disposab^ force of the countr^t 
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Tbeotlicvr point to which T referred in recommendation of this ptaa: 
15^ that of its removing the present existing obstacles to the rbga- 
Isr mode of recruiting. These obstacles are those which arise front 
the a»npetition between the several species of force, and from the 
high bounties which are now given to raise men for the army of 
vBserve. As long as the system shsil be allowed to prevail, of calU 
ing upon any person to serve either by himself, or by paying a 
heavy fine, as individuals are liable to under the existing laws, 9& 
long it is impossible to hope, during a time of war, to reduce the 
bounties within moderate terms* Any person not finding a sub-< 
stitttte is liable to a finp of ZOL and that during every succeeding 
year ; the parishes also ape liable to » fine of SO/, at each quarter 
sessions till the vacancies shall be suf^lied. The powerful motive 
thus pressing both upon individuals and fHurishes to free themsdvcs 
from suph a burden, induces them to offer high bounties to obtain 
substittttes. I do not mean, however, to call in question the origi* 
nal policy of the act of the army of reserve, under the existing 
eonergency ; but I cannot consider it as one intended for a pcrma« 
nentiaeasttre. My wish then is, that we may possess the advantage 
resulting from the original measure, but that we may guard, at the 
same time, against the inconveniency which has been collaterally 
introduced. I wish, thofefore, to propose a mode of ballot less 
burdensome, by imposing a mopleinte ^^le^ ai^d excluding those on 
whom the ballot shall fall from every temptation to offer cxtraor* 
dinary bounties. But, at the same time, my proposal maintains 
the pi9Qciple, that the person shall ejther serve or fine. If the per- 
son declines to serve, it is proposed that the ballot shall go on ; but 
if no such person willing to serve, nor substitute ^an be found by 
the individual, then the parish shall be bound to provide,. but guard- 
ing, at the same time, that no higher bounty shall be offered than 
that which is already Qxed by law. I propose that the call to be 
made on each county for the supply of this foroc shall be in pro« 
portion to its population, and i|ccording to tlte regulations already 
framed in the acts fw raising the militia, and the army of reserve^ 
^uid that the deputy lieutenants shall arrange the numbers to be 
faisf 4 ki each divisioiu But where individuals are unwilling to 
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urft personally, tbes the paiisbcMball be obliged to raise thespecU 
fied number. I meaa to suggeet, tbat the means of Feeruitingbe re- 
ferred to ike pafi^h oSicetSf to those who may be suppoeedto hav« 
acquaintiancey and a degree of mfluence in their respective parishes^ 
and I would propose that,in the event of individuals being fined« such 
parishes shall incur no pecuniary burden whatever^ and I wish thia 
fine not to be considered in the nature of a tax, as it is called for only 
as the price of service. It is by no means my desire to convert thi^ 
inaptitude for service into any medium of taxation, nor to call for 
public contributions. Therefo^ if persons, in their respective 
parishes, can be induced, throughout every part of the kangdoro> 
to influence their nejghboum to come forward, I consider that it 
ought to lie with the state to find the means of paying the men 
thus to be brought forward^ and that the receiver genial of the 
land tax be empowered to advance the money. It is only in the 
event of de&ult, and the parish not finding recruits in proportion 
to its population, that I propose the fine shall fall upon it; but^ 
die same time, that the certain and mod^ate fine which theyshaH 
berequired to pay shall be carried to the general recruiting (fund. 
The effect of this measure, I think, will be to aibrd a strong irn 
ducement to parishes to procure men, if men can be found ; and 
there can be no dmibt, in my mind, that the local acquaintance, 
the exertions and influence, which parish ofiicers may be supposed 
to have, will bo found a much better means of producing the force* 
wanted^ than a general loose system of recruiting. Add to which^ 
that whatever be the advantage gained by the method now sug- 
gested, it will be gained without any sacrifice of the other meims 
of general rcctjuiting, either of those now in use, or wldtch may 
hereafter be adop^d. The benefit accruing from this measure 
may be folly expected to result from it, whilst we aare assured that 
the bounties to be granted will not be so-krge as those given to re«i 
crutts for the regular aimy. I confess, therefore,«that I &el san* 
guine in my .^pectation that the ge&eral outline of this measurf 
<nu&t receive the genctral approbation x>i all who are- anxious to im- 
prove^our means for eslahlisbing and increasing our regular army, 
and must . paniculailj: meet with the apprebfition of every gpnde^ 
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ID«m who>8 cottviaced'that it isneedful that tba obstocles to xh^ 
recridtiag service ought io he lemovcd, or at least diminished^ 
9'his plan furnisheB a considerable prospect of increasing the army) 
and at the sapie time of diminhhing the hardships which the eoum 
try has . already saffcred from the present method of recruiting. 
^t all events the trial ought, in my opinion, at least to be made, 
because it can be done without hazard to any other system, oa 
which, I am apf^tshensiye, we must exclusively rely, if this plan 
be QOt adopted, I have no doubt, but that, by rigidly enforcing 
the provisions of the army of reserve, an addition might be raised; 
i|t the same time, I believe that the measure I wish now to pro^ 
po^ i^ fts likely to be effectual, and with less hardship, whilst it 
4fi|l9axs to me better calculated to increase our regular army, and 
TBmoye those heavy fines, high bounties, and other inconveniences, 
yirbich result fvom the present sy&tem. of recruiting. 

Thirdly ; If> however, the case should happen, that the parishes 
fibouid i^ot be able, with the bounty found them by government, to 
Ksise the proportio4 of men, the next question will be, how is the 
quota to be supplied ? I. propose that, in this case, the command- 
ing officer of the district shall be empowered to raise the deficient 
cics, by means of regular recruiting, and that he shall pay the same 
bounty to the men thus raised as tlie parishes were to have done, 
bat less than what is allowed to recruits for the regular army. In 
this ease« I think it is probable that, in large manufacturing towns, 
ttiene m^ * be found a number of persons willing to enlist £or a 
limited service^ and. who may be afterwards induced to go into the 
i^giilar army. Asthis part of the recruiting service will be under 
the dinection. of the officers of the army, with the bounty fixed, 
s^ndksaiiian that allolved for- i-ecrui ting the regular army, it can* 
iiQt ijH^ce .persons to enter into this species of force, who might 
pthei;wi^be disposed to enter the regular army ; but it may induce 
persons to ei^er, in the first instance, for ti limited service, who, 
after being accustomed to the habit of a military .life, may after- 
iyards.feel disposed, to volunteer - into the regular forces* Thus, 
this* part of the pka proposes one great advantage ; whilst, if it 
fihoUl4 ^iU it cai^. produce no dis^ vantage^ I think that my 
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plan wilt ftflford a coniidtaable alkviatMn to tiw imtdtlitpaifliicb 
die country has 'suffifrred sinee the 'pnari' tkat.it will render the call 
eilectual, which has been alretdf made ufjon thft country} and, 
at the some time, that it will enfooreetfac measuves alveady ndisj^ 
ed, but by modes more clement than those befiwe thoui^t of. 

Whh respect to tboie parts of 1^ country wbich^teive beeoma 
liable to heavy Anes for not having made good the entire comple* 
mont of men required of them, it is to be considered that, as the 
law now stands, every parish is liable to^ be assessed for every 
quarter of a year ; and .for every man that is found deicien^ to 
suffer those penalties to be exacted, and judgments inlUcted, i 
think would be an act of considerable severity ; at the same time» 
it will be more cheerfully submitted to, if it be stated that tb»y 
may free themselves from these fines, by nmng tho men tcw 
quired according to my plan. 1 tbin^ that where there is an ac» 
cumulation of fines, and these fines not enforced when they..took 
place, it would be unfair on the part of the public to enforee 
them, if it be found that there is any difficulty in the act for en- 
forcing the payment of them as soon as they becon\e due. But it 
appears, that, in the practical execution of the act, various diFicul- 
ties have occurred in the way of enforcing the penalties. The 
commanding oflicer has been unable to make out the necessary 
certificates in time to shew the justices at their quarter sessions. 
Therefore we are not to wonder, nor be discoaniged, if the act 
should not have reached its full efiect* And when it is considered, 
that since the war, we have had to raise both the «ni»y of reservf , 
and also to make a considerable increase to the militia, mo aigju* 
ment can be brought to prove that a more saccessful call may not 
be made upon those parts of the country that have hitherto been 
found deficient, and that by measares less oppivssive, and^ t^e 
same time more calculated for giving it ^fieet in a suanu^, ex«« 
pcditious, and effective manner. 

I have now farther to propose, that theifoneos to be raised her 
subject to the same limitation of scrvke as the army .of reserve is, 
namoly, for five years, or during tha cominuaaf e of the lArar, und 
for six months after the lenoination of it; fodtibat, whilst they 
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eoiitinu«pia corpi of suckib deftcal^tiotv tb^ tkM, mi be Ifable ,t^ 
le c»dledjotttfok.fora^'5er«teo. ..Then» »t(?tthii wawef of ar*. 
ranging tliis force^ notblagi appeum .lo' me b^tercalcuilat^d 4^ 
Tender it serviceafaiey aBiaimcHHiimeC lecruiti^iA^r the r^gqlar 
arm^, than the phn of .annexing the whole ol it» ip^.th^ £9^ o|[ 
Mcond batlaiiont, to the regri«t anny. The beit^} Sir, .arev I 
am .persuaded,' soffickmlj a«eve of the j^n. p^*> eoi^oexion ths^t 
iMbt Jbe firmed- beclvceQrthe:{tw0 bf>ttidi9Q# attiusk^ to.eaph otfier 
la theimanner I propbsci The promptifjn. of.^llc^ds lausti of 
€our$e» be reciprocal, atid indMfiiininate. .The <}^Q8e%uenjce of 
tbi9 >VlH be, that a constant iiAerchaiigQ beiw^n. t^e two ba^* 
talions will be takings place. 1 TbeoffiopF,iii»t^: f^ca«kd batulton^ 
wUle be ie enoftloying his labour to ^^Ns^la hi* n^O An .discif^ine^ 
thinks'that he majr soon mecik tbeim iaiLaplhQr aitui^OPy and rce^^ 
ti» reward of bis labour by, leading ihem with heopuj: against the 
enemy. The scMiers, on the oth^ band, are ainin^ted to the 
diaeharge of tbetr doty by tbi» reciprocity of services. They can7 
not hope to #^scape from*tbeir|>p^sent commaadfyi^, ^bo perhaps 
may have bien the witnesses of their negUge^c^ theijr carelessness, 
or their want at spirit. Th^jr^ba^ befi^re, tihfjp .(l)c .prospect of 
being under the command c^ jthe same officerSy,;Undf ^ other cirr 
cumstlinces, and, therefore^ thi^y are aos^ious, to. av^id that sort 
of tmnitlitary or criminal conduct which mey subject them to the 
censure of their Affieers, ot espose ibem to the, iconten^pt of, their 
^^6w aoldiejs. It is to be* recollected) tpo,t^,Sij;,: th^t a certain 
degr^ of oibctiDn and attachment nmst' arise 014^, of the systeoi 
' whieb I am now «sttdeavouring to recxmunend*. ^i.t.is iu the very 
nature of things, that the ioitercoursc prising, e^t.. of. such a con* 
liexioa must be* IbUowed by attachment* ,Tj|e .interchange of 
habits must bfget some degree «f affection. A ki^d of family 
feeling ii^ait be created in the whole body. We jiave seen that 
4mt of 30/)00 men raised lastyear^ 10»0QC^.we^d induced to join the 
regular army, though scattered and disjointe^l oy;er the whole 
Aiass of the regular tnoo^ m this country* Hojsv much more 
|>owerfoli Sir, must sncb «> feeling be, when tb^e connexion be- 
•iween iirst and second batt4U9!n5 J& so do^e and UA^mating as that 
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which I have now d«^bedr In ikdnoi casife Acre tvis no pre* 
vibus tie of altachnw^nt. rlii>tke otiMa" timbre MiiH be aU thein«« 
flncnce ofkn6wn'habit$,^ fe«liiigfr, aad^jnetiiiers. 

Theplan which, with' t^wj 'Uiave of the kwae, I wish,: Sir>. to 
uibmit to th<»t considerflrtion, wiH>/i tni^^ apfiearrto fasKve this 
adefitronal advantage^, that» whilM; Itftermshes die means of Tecruil^ 
jng the r^gulai* sktnfi k will als^Wttder'^^mr internal forcte mora 
complete, respectable,- aftd< capable df ahf#eiit)gf die ettd itt iview 
—the defekice of the dbiiMfy. H^rk then it stijnds Tccoiffinended/ 
c»n the ground' of fts beii'ig thfe h^tk in pdint»of ^con6tay andstia** 
fional policy, for ir ^Jll itepr6ve ^e Quality- of yowr internkt force,* 
and make one itiaW • ^uat- to what two wippe before. *ll!iia plad 
itas the farthef effect' of ren<l^ring joiiv^ regular atmy mticik Yiibi« 
capable of bdn^ n di^posablie force tlian what it -wsouid otiierwise 
fic^ whibtAvei^hodldbatd'tO' d<ip]&nd, n^ only npon ^e nambert, 
butonlheq\iaJ1tyofour tVo6ps. 'Whateveraidweinayju«tlyexpect 
10 derive from the Vari6us^ sptfeiot ofolir preset "exfetinginternaf 
force, and i¥om none *iilore 'than frbm the nmnerdUs an4 highly 
respectable body •f 'VoJNrftt^ci^S; yfct it-is agreed, :oii ail bands/ 
that it would hot be safe to ttvAi tke defence of the cotintry' en^ 
tirely to tboseV Svhb^ whatever loyafUy' and zeal "they- have dis* 
Tovered, and ieven training they hav^ had, yet have never had an 
opportunity of seeing clfctual service, and who agree in thinking 
ihat some portion of ex{)ci*ience; and* {Vrime military service, are 
necessary to give eifcct to th^ir laudable exertiotis; Bot adopt 
the plan, which/ with the leavii of' the house, I 'mean tO' btiHg 
forward, and you Will not then b^ under the necessity 'of chaining ' 
down any great part of the regular ferrty. 

The explanatibh which I have now given td the house, nearly 
comprehends all that appears necessary for me to say at present/ 
by way of thfe first drvi'lopmeht of niy proposed plaft for the 
better defence of the country. • My object then is to reduce th« 
militia, whith ftoW consists of T4,t)00 men, to its former ektablish- 
ment; and the new force about to bc'crcated, will be a mbst im- 
p<yrtaiit accession to the country, and will become a' great sburct 
for the recruiting lervicc It m^ vAso havie the effect of rendering* 
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ike a*my completely disposable; nor can it obstruct any improve* 
inents which may be thougbt necessary in out IniHtary establish- 
ment. Now, as to the proposition with respect to the ballot, tire 
only way in mhith it is to be restrained is, that it may give v$ 
the chance of having the personal service of the indivtdttal to ItFe 
jballotted for, and who, if drawn, may consent to take the bounty 
find enter into the service ; and if he docs not enftet*, he will hav« 
but a modera:te fine to pay. I am very confident, Sir, that this 
part of the .plan will have the efiect of procuring a great many meh 
pn modehfcte bounties, by-m^ingit the interest of men drawn by 
ballot to enter. At least there can be very little doubt but that » 
gi^at many more of them will enter than those who have hitherto, 
cfntered. I very lately had the means of seeing an account of the 
number of those balloted men who came personally to serve ki 
the force I am speaking of; and I can assure the house that out 
of 30,000, the number of those in Great Britain is not morv 
thwa. 3 or 3,000 ; — ^a number so trifling, that every body must feil 
how little benefit was likely to be derived from the ballot^ as it 
iias hitherto been constituted. Besides many iuconvenienoes 
arose from that mode of ballot. Some persons who Were drawn 
eould not pay the ^ne ; others had subscribed sums of money to 
insure themselves against being drawn. The whole sum was 
fometimes given to the man on whom the lot fell, who then 
•ither found a substitute, ox served in person. Here no such in* 
convenience will result, but the efiect of the ballot will be much 
more productive. With ail the defects, the expenses, and the. 
ioconvenieoj^es of the ^stem I am speaking of, I would still be 
ffeady to recommend it to the house, if.I thought it was macwml 
towards raising men for the public service. But when I see the 
efiect it has produced, and when I know how few men, out of 
those drawn by ballot, entered, I have no hesitation in sayings 
t^t I |;l«41y itvail myself of 9uph a pJim as may relieve the indi« 
vidual from jgreat hardships; I therefore think myself justified in 
proposing, the piesent plan. It is my intention therefore to 
JOBLOve for leave to brii^ in a bill ^. carry it into efiect. If the 
housft will permit thb bill tQ hfi brought in» I will move to have it 
1 
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printed for the use of the inembci^ of the house, and &x on SQU^e 
convenient day, suppose Friday next, for taking it into considera- 
tion ; and, in the course of next w^ek, the house may enter iolp 
the details of the measure. I do not wish to do any thing more 
at present, than to state to the house those points^ in which the 
plan I have now stated differs from the ideas I threw out some 
time ago upon the subject* 

There are some other circumstances, connected with our mili* 
tary system^ on which 1 will take another opportunity shortly to 
address the house; I mean to bring forward some regulations with 
respect to the state of the army in generals I intend also to bring 
the subject of the volunteer^ before the consideration of (he house, 
and to call its attention to that part of the general defence act 
which relates to the enrolment by classes* But as tionc of those 
points are concerned with the present plan I am about to offer, I 
khail for the present confine myself to this plan alone. I there- 
fore move^ ** That leave be given to bring in a bjll for establishing 
und maintainihg a permanent additional force for the deft^ce ef 
the realm, aAd for supplying his Mi^esty's regular forces, and for 
the gradual reduction of the militia of Great Britaifi/' 

After a short explanation from Mr. Pitt, in reply to the remarks of Mr* 
Windham and other ipeakers, the bill was brought in and read a first time. 



June IS, 1804. 

Ms. l^iTT hkVihg^mMred the order tff the day for tlie sdcond tea^g of ifee 
im«ndment8 made in the additional force biki, and tht ameadm^ts beii^ 
btDught npt read, and inserted in the bill, he then moved, *< that the bill with 
Its amendments be engrossed ;*'-^Upon which a debate ensued. 

As soon as Mr. Sherida^ti had sat down, Mr. Pitt rose: 

Sir-^In the observations which I mean to offer to.the hduse^ I 
shall coni(nc myself to the latter part of the speech of the honour* 
able gentleman*; because^ extricated from the variety of desvliory 
remarks and extraneous matter which he has produced^ it is tba 

• Mr. SliendaA. 
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dhljr pkrt that domM at atl fi*ar to tlw real question. I mean the 
vifew of the question, as it effects the constitution, the character, 
dnd genius of tkte cotmiry. tJpon thi« snhject, a great many 
doctrines hdver been broached, nhd many theories have been 
brought forward to dazck the ima^nation* The honourable 
gentleman who spoke last, has, in the most beautiful langnage, 
and that captitating style of eloquence peculiar to" himself, laid it 
down as the privilege and prerogative of our happy constitution, 
and the characteristic quality of the genius and spirit of the* 
nation, that the people can be 'blended and consolidated into af 
military mass, more fit Ibr its protection than a regular standing 
army. Now this is the very principle for which every one of us 
has contended, the very system which we all wi^h to establish. 
We always admitted the zeal of the country, and applauded iti 
noble and patriotic devotion. In these feelings we perfectly 
agree with the honourable gentleman : but, much as we admire 
that military spirit and enthusiasm, few, I believe, would be ia- 
elincd to push it to the extent which the honourable gentleman 
wishes ; for his argument, in its full latitude, is neither more nor 
less than this, that in the present state of Europe, we are not to 
look up to ft standing army. Now, Sir, without examining that 
position too minutely, I say, whatever may be the sufficiency of 
the spirit and courage of the mass of the people for their own pro* 
lection, it is our duty, in justice to our country, to protect the 
spirit, to spare the courage, and, by the formation of a regular 
force, to save, as much as possible, the blood of those brave 
vekintcers who have come forward with so much alacrity, and 
shewn themselves so ready to risk their lives in our defence. 
Now, fn" order to attain this end, I do nul believe it will be sup- 
posed that we are to exclude a regular force from among the ne- 
cessary means. If not, then the question is only to what degree 
aregular forde is to be maintained ; and from hence two other 
qtitstions necessarily arise : first, whether we have at present a 
standing army of sufficient strength, under all the circumstances' 
itf'wWch we are placed? and, secondly, if we have not, whether' 
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the present measure is not the best mode that can be devised to 
supply the deficiency ? 

As to the first question^ it would be idle to argue it« Ev^ry 
gentleman who has spoken this night, as well the honourable 
gentleman* opposite, as the right honourable gentlemanf on the 
floor, admits the necessity of further exertions, not merely for the 
purpose of a general defence, nor the extension of our military 
system, in all possible ways which ingenuity might devise and 
contrive ; but in the very line and course now recommended, and 
for the very, specific and identical purpose of a regular army. If 
then the necessity of an increased re&;ular force be admitted, I 
wish to know how the objection upon the ground of the constitu<> 
tion applies ? A great part of the argument in favour of an armed 
mass was, that it added to the variety of our force ; but this if 
in the very spirit of my plan, as it proposes to place all the lead, 
ing and principal members of that force upon their proper and 
respective foundations. Now, if we are to look tp the keeping up 
ci these different species of force, we must also look to what are to 
l>e their proper proportions. Some say the militia ought to be 
raised to exactly that extent which should make it a balance to the 
regular army. I disapprove of this view of the subject : the 
l^alance and the warfare to which I look, and by which I 
Estimate, are, as it relates to the enemy, as it is more or less 
Competent to resist the foe, and defend the country from at- 
tack, and not in relation to any equipoise between the regular 
Und irregular force, or the policy of dividing and subdividiqg 
them with a view to produce an equality. Of the militia I will 
Say, that its officers have conducted themselves in a manner as 
constitutional towards the country as its men have proved them« 
selves vigorous and brave against the enemy ; but if it be not a 
force as available as the regular army, what are you to do? 
Why, you are desired to carry it higher than its constitutional 
limits would admit. Some insinuate that I mean to reduce ths 
inilitia below its constitutional principle; but the fact is, that 
though I wish to reduce it, yet still I mean to leave it hig|ter tk^ 

* Mr. Sheridan. f Mr. Addin|;toii, 
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even those who complain of the reduction think, according to 
their own arguments, upon constitutional principles, it ought to 
stand, I only mean, that the excess shall be taken off, and ap- 
plied to a more available force. 

We are next told, that there is something in this measure that 
violates the bill of rights, so far as the same respects a standing 
army. According to the bill of rights, I have always understood 
that to keep up a standing army in time of peace, without thii 
consent of parliament, is contrary to law. This I conceive to 
be the principle of that bill. But how do I violate it by pro* 
posing to maintain a standing army in time of war, with the con« 
sent of parliament ; — an army too, amenable to the mutiny-bill, 
and unobjectionable, I think, in many other respects, particular* 
ly after the clause which I moved this day, that it was not to re* 
main embodied longer than six months after the signing of a defi* 
nitive treaty of peace, and to be subject, while so embodied, to 
martial law? Such being the case, I give gentlemen all th<j 
benefit of the arguments derived from the bill of rights and thf 
Spirit and practice of our ancestors. 

Now, Sir, in reference to the state of Europe, let us see ho>t 
this measure operates upon our future safety. Unless we can b«^ 
perfectly sure, and indeed I know not any degree of foresight and 
sagacity that should tempt us to suppose that it would not b^ 
folly and presumption to be sure — unless, I say, we can be per. 
fectly sure that at the end of the present war, and when that 
period shall arrive we have no means to calculate or ascertain, 
Mre shall see Europe and France reduced to such a state, that w^ 
may return to oui: own system ; unless we shut our eyes and ara 
wilfully blind to our destruction, we may find ourselves obliged 
for years, to make the country a more military nation than it has 
ever been before thought necessary. Now, if this be the case, 
there are only two ways by which it can be effected ; either by 
laying the foundation of a large supply in peace that maiy b^ 
brought forward in a prepared state upon a sudden emergency, or 
.by creating a large force, which/ thougli diseiiibodied when iti 
•eryices arss cot nece^ary, may be reproduced a« occasion sh^li 
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require. Those who look back to the public feeling at the com* 
mencement of the present war, cannot surely forget how desirablo 
It would have been, had we attained that state at which we have 
only now arrived, after several months of anxiety and protracted 
danger. With this experience will you then have a regular force 
which is only efficient while embodied, or a force which may be 
produced for the necessary occasion without the coostitutiona) 
objection to a large regular army ? Even the very persons who 
are jealous of a standing army in peace, recommend it in wars 
and the present measure is such as may be easily efficient when 
necessary, and facilitates the filling up of the regular force. 
Upon every ground of public safety and economy, it is particu^ 
larly recommended to those who would have a large force in war, 
and a small one in peace. It is the means of a provisional force, 
which is attended with no expense in peace, and may in time of 
war be rapidly brought forward for the emergency. 

A right honourable gentleman • says, it is not wise to change 
the character, manners, and habits of the people. The genera} 
principle is right ; but if it be necessary to have a large force, I 
ask, what is so little likely to interfere with the habits and man- 
ners of the people as the present measure, which establishes no 
permanent force, and only requires q. month's exercise in the 
year ? To hear him, one would suppose it would operate so great, 
a change, that the plough was to stop, and the country was to be 
converted into a nation of Spartan soldiers ; and yet the measure 
is neither more nor less than to raise by a milder mode that very 
number of men which the parliament thinks necessary, I meaq 
16,000 in England, and 3,000 in Ireland, being the amount of the 
present deficiency ; and when that is completed, to raise annually 
a force of 1^,000, Now, whether this is likely \q produce «% 
change in the genius and habits of the nation, I leave to the under? 
standing of the house. As to the difficulty stated, of procuring 4 
sufficient number of commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
for tlie number of men proposed to be raised, this certainly applie4 
vith e(jual forcp t(f the former plan, and, indeed, is essentia} tP 
'\ ,. ■ ^ . ^ * Mr. Aldington, 
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any mode of recruiting, to any considerable extent, the regular 
army : and, therefore, it amounts to nothing as a particular ob<^ 
jection to this bill. If, as it is generally admitted, it is necessary 
to enlarge the army, it is surely right> in the present circumstances 
of the country, to begin that increase as soon as possible. Ever^ 
experience under the army of reserve act shews, that the present 
bill is likely to be successful, and attract men to enter^ when they 
would have objections to do so for general se^vice^ Being once 
entered, they will gradually become acquainted with the military 
life, and will, by a natural operation of causes, without any kind 
of deception^ be the more readily induced to enter into the regu* 
lar service. Without, however^ attending in the first instance to 
Its effect in recruiting tbe regular army, it will immediately hdve 
one beneficial consequence, namely, that of setting free a portion 
of the regulars, nearly corresponding to the numbers raised, which 
^re now locked up in defensive service. The next consequence^ 
will be, that, by a slight and natural transition, great numbers 
will enter into the regular army, and constantly supply its wasting 
numbers. That it will be successful to its objects, the example of 
the army of reserve system holds out the best-grounded hope. The 
plan promises to raise men more expeditiously than any othet-^ 
vinode we are acquainted with ; at the same time it is free from the 
evil consequence of high bounty incident to the army of reserve 
system, which induced many to desert from the regulars to enlist 
in the army of reserve^ and then to desert again for the repetition 
of the bounty. This great and increasing evil, it is manifest^ will 
he totally corrected by means of the regulations of the present 
pla«> which diminishes, and renders fixed the botiiity both for li* 
milod and iinliraited service^ From the first effect of a reduction 
of bounty, it is natural to expect some check in the numbers re- 
cruited, but this circumstance will soon correct itself; and when 
the recollection of high bounties is worn away, the ser\'ice will 
thrive as much with a diminished and fixed bounty, as it does at 
present with a higher and unccrtam one. Be this, however, as it 
may> the house having already come to a resolution against high 
bounties, the experiment must be made. It is obvious Ihey have 
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no other choice, having once made up their minds that high 
and fluctuating bounties arc to be diminished and rendered sta» 
tionary. 

Against this diminution of bounty it is to be seen under this 
plan, what may be the inducement of limited service and local in- 
fluence, the benefit of which, I doubt not, will fully counteract the 
evil otherwise to be apprehended from a decrease of bounty. Tlus 
measure being already determined on by tl>€ house, I must take it 
for granted that ihere will be no objection to this plan on that ac* 
Count, but rather, on the contrary, that it will therefore meet 
with general approbation. It has, however, been said, that by 
striking out the ballot, I had destroyed the only effectual part of 
my own plan. I must, however, ask gentlemen gravely, to consi* 
der the subject a little farther before they urge objections of that 
nature : whatever the plan was originally in my mind, the house hasi 
decidedly expressed its dissent, both to high bounties and ballot ; 
«o that however desirable either might be on general principles^ 
yet, with respect to this measure, they are equally inadmissible ; 
.and therefore, though efficiency is desirable, it is only to be ex- 
pected in proportion to the opportunity left ui to make use of. 

With respect to recruiting the army, let it be recollected, there 
were only four possible modes : 1st, the usual mode of recruitiDg 
-for bounty by the officers of the regular service ; 2d, recruiting 
by limited bounty, and local influence, as pointed out by this 
plan ; 3d, recruiting by ballot and compulsion, now generally ex- 
ploded as an oppressive system ; and, 4th, recruiting by personal 
ballot, without the possibility of substitution, a mode yet more ob- 
jectionable. In times of great en\ergeney, this latter mode may 
doubtless be resorted to, but, in general, it has a rigour not suited 
to the habits and feelings of the country. Supposing, as is' the 
case, that the first of these modes is not sufliciently productivcj and 
a greater force is wanted, we must, of necessity* have recourse to. 
the second ; the third and fourth being, as has been shewn, of a 
nature not, at le^t in the first instance, to be resorted to. In 
adopting the second mode it is also evident, that the first, that of 
mere simjile rccruiiing, remains wholly unmolested, and has a con- 
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current <^mtidn. Under the present pkn we have all the bene* 
fit of what may be called regular recruiting, and add to that, 
whatever may be obtained by the secondary mode. If any other 
plan equally productive, and as little obJ4?ctionable, can be sug* 
gested, I can have no possible wish but to adopt it : none such, 
however, has been suggested, and, perhaps, it is not presuming too 
far to conclude, that none such can be found. According to tho 
regulations as laid down in the provisions of this bill, the newly- 
adopted system with respect to the army of reserve bill, will izji 
fio degree interfere with the higher bounties left to the regular 
service. 

Before I sit down, I shall say a few words with respect to th« 
expectations which I have held out to the country. Gentlemeii 
have said, that they have expected something from me very far 
beyond the present bill. I am not conscious that I ever encou«^ 
raged the idea, that I had discovered some miraculous mode of 
providing for the tkfence of the country. I say this is the very 
measure of which I gave notice, except so far as it is improved by 
the omission of the ballot entirely, and the imposing of the payt 
mcnt of the bounty upon the parish instead of the individual. 
Whether the measure be worthy of my situation I do not sa;y, but 
thfat it is the identical measure which I held out, and taught th«i 
public to expect from me, I must contend. That there were other 
points within my contemplation I als6 admit, I mean in the naval, 
department, with regard to the proper craft to' be used in the 
narrow seas; and* the means necessary to ensure a succession of 
ships to a proper extent. These subjects, however, as I said be* 
fore, cannot be comprehended in the present bill ; but it does not 
thence follow that they are neglected by his Majesty's ministers. 
There were other, points, I also admit, which were Jhe subject of 
my observations before I came into office. If gentlemen wiH-look 
back, they will see that I did propose a n^asure for our future 
defence, but that as to immediate defence, I considered that 
all that could be done was, to improve the discipline bf the 
firce then subsisting. But has liothing been done since? I 
recommended originally, that the volunteers )»h9uld be called 
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out upon pennaJieDt duty. That fystcm has been adopted; 
and npt less than from 1^0,000 to ifiO^OOO volunteer ka¥« 
bfiea placed in that state Ua improving th<»r disei^liae. Now 
I would appeal to every officer of eiq)erieD0e, vrhetber the result 
of this proceedings by the improvement of their discipliae, hat not 
increased their strength more than if their number had beea ia* 
creased one half? I will not, therefore, have it said, that ad« 
tninistration have been wholly idle, and that nothing has been done 
fpr the defence of the country. That being the case, I know no- ■ 
thing on my part inconsistent with any rational expectation that 
the house, 'or any man who has attended to the notices I gave^ 
could h^ve formed* I am ready to have my measure decided 
by experience, and I am confident that every discussion will ba 
beneficial to it, as it will place it more and moro in its tfuo light. 
Of the mode of opposition which it has cxperienoed, I have «t 
right to compkun. There ha» been a dispositioii ^ dmw into ar«- 
gumcnt foreign topics, which divert the attention from the real 
subject, and in such hands as those of the honowable gentleman 
who spoke last, may be productive of e&tertainmeat, and relieve 
the tediousness of debate by ilffi brilUaat display of wit which we 
have just witnessed* 

As to the argument that the administration is not worthy 
of confidence, I am at a loss to conjecture upon what ground 
U rests. This, its first measure, surely cannot be the cause, 
for it looks to an object upon which all persons of all par«^ 
ties and all descriptions are agreed. There must then be some-? 
thing awkward or unfortunate in the mMmer of bringing it for« 
ward, if it be the cause of tliis loss of confidence. I conless this in 
Hk very delicate subject, and I know not well how to deliver my- 
self upgi} it. But whatever opinions some people may entertain 
of the advantages of an ad ministration, iormad oa a broad baais^ I 
am satisfied that the principle, that it is the prer^g^iveof hisMa- 
^psty to choose his ministers, will not he demed« I am the mora 
convinced of this, when I rem^naber that some weakti ^o» tha 
honourable gentleman* oppos^e state4 in thU bouse^ wben it was 

* Mf. Fox. 
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tbrewitiiNil 9$ • maittet of i^ocntotiont who were to be tbe new 

miojglfflBi, if tke late/Biinistry Wiere ohliged to retire, tkat it wat nol' 

wilkii» tli0 pronnse of llie lio«ae to take way nolace of such a dr« 

cwmttanrc ; aad if it woubi Jbanre been muconsttlutional to agitate' 

Mieh a topic befoie the nmmi9l of that ministry, it n equally un* 

fiOOJit^iiliiQMl to dei^. tbe Idng's prerogative at> to selection in every 

inatanfie.3 and is it reconcileable with any ideas of constitutional 

pcinoipk adsd of public duty, tkit^ when a ministry has beea 

chauged, their succesion should be obstructed in their very first 

eiperatioiis, by any conbinsoion founded upon any circumstances 

connected with the recent exercise of his Majest/sprsrogative? 

. An honourable gtntleiaan* has said, I have received a brod4 

kitU to letire efUr tliis ttcea^, eapeiiment. I beg leave to say, broad 

a^ the hiut may be^ it is nat broad enough ibr me to take if. I 

aaa ycil aan^ioe enough to beUev« the bill wiU pass ; if it should 

i^Qk^ ail I have to lament is, that the country will be deprived of the 

•BCieaaed aicans of secuiity which I flattered myself I had provided 

for it. Shoulid 1. be disappoialed in this respect, let not gentle* 

OMO suppose I shall consider it as a defeat. I shall merely treae 

it as the decision of this house on the dry merits of the bilU If 

this scheme be r^ected^ another project, which I trust will be 

ie8ax>biectionahle, shall he submitted, and the hint shall not be 

taken, until I find my attempts to promote the public security ut-^ 

terly nugatory and inefiectual ;-*-4iien I shall retire, not with mor* 

tification but with triumph, confldout of having exerted my best 

endeavours fan serve my country* I will jDOt dbcuss how far a 

vtder basis ior the feanatba of his Ms^esty's government would 

have efv meed the vidsdom of the sovereign ; but I should not think 

the prerogative entire, if we were p^nnitted heie to deliberate on it^ 

«ac«sriae^ so fiur as to exambia the propriety or imp<dicy of inviting 

a pnaeipal pemon oo the opposite bench to participate in the 

public couwaki of the state Thus to interfere would be to alter 

the CQBStitution of the huid^ which, although free, is yet monar* 

chicaU and ii»c the preservation of its liberties and immunities all 

iCa pacta afaouU be protectedt from violation, 

« Mr. Sheridaa. 
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From, difierent parts of the hou^, I have listened t6 observations, 
not only applied personally to myself, but to those with whom I 
have been so recently connected. As to my sufficiency, or to the 
sufficiency of those in office with me, it is not necessary to say a. 
great deal upon that subject ; but I am surprised at the language 
that has fallen from a noble lord.** I think it a little singular that 
my acting in concert with a part of the late administration should 
be made a bar to the confidence of him and his friends. Does 
my noble relative think, that, on this account, I have justly for- 
feited the confidence of him and of his friends ? I do remember 
tlie time when, in the moment of his bitterest opposition to the 
honourable gentleman,! the noble lor^l and his friends were so 
partial to me, that they declared that my admission to a share of 
the executive power would, in a considerable degree, remove their 
apprehensions of the public danger* I hope that since that time 
I have not, by concurring very frequently and acting very cor- 
dially with my noble relative and. his friends, forfeited the good 
opinion they were then so partial as to express of me. I confess 
my surprise too, that, after such public declarations concerning me^ 
they. so soon find themselves compelled to withhold their services 
from the public, on account of the exclusion of an honourable 
gentleman! with whom they have been so little accustomed to 
think or act in unison. 

JVIuch has been said of the inefficiency of the members of 
the present cabinet. But is it to be asserted that the pre- 
sent ministers are unequal fi> the duties of the stations they fill f 
With respect to the members of the present ministry, and who 
were members of the last, being liable to the charge of incon- 
sistency, I cannot see that there is the least foundation for it. 
The present bill is better than that which it supersedes, and aiming 
at the same end by juster means^ is fiaiirly entitled to the support 
of those who supported the former hilL It is said, however, 
though not quite correctly, that the mephen of the last adminis- 
tration are a majority of> the present. But whart, if it were so, 
would be the inference ? There is no reason why those who sat 
* Lord Temple. f ^' f^ 
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jn a former cabinet should not sit in this. I hope the present 
cabinet is not one in which there will always be a necessity of 
counting noses, and of coming to a vote upon every measure. 
When differences of opinion exists there is room for mutual con* 
cession and accommodation where men agree in a general object* 
If this were not the case, how could any administration go on I 
far more an administration formed on the broad basis which som^ 
gentlemen consider so desirable? Were I to take the broad hint 
which has ^een given me, and had that sort of administration 
been formed, the failure of which is represented as having struck 
fuch despair .throughout the country, how could any measurt 
have been carried in the cabinet among mea» who have had long 
kind important differences, unless mutnal accommodation and con* 
iccssion had taken place ? It is said, however^ that there has nol 
been a sufficient change in the ministry. . But, surely, the right 
hon(^urable gentleman^ below me at least must be satisfied that 
the change is , sufficient, and that the present is reaUtfunew admi- 
jilstration. — And, notwithstanding all that has been said of it, I 
^old it to be substantial enough to answer the purposes, for wbicb^ 
jt was formed. 

Many objections have been urged .against it by the honourably 
gentleman who spoke last, who has indulged himself in that veiQ. 
of pleasantry and humour, for which he .h;as most di^servedly ac- 
-quired so much celebrity, in^ comparing some, of the nwmbcrs of 
the present administration with those whom ihey have succeeded 
^n office, and has indulged himself particularly in contrasting LorcJ 
Melville with the Earl of St, Vincent. I should unquestionably 
ihink myself extremely wrong, were I to say that Lord Melvill^ 
was as good a.ss^ilor, or understood how to work or fight a ship of 
war as well as Earl St. Vincent ; but yet I can have no hesitation 
to say, that, in my opinion, there is every reason to suppose that 
Lord Melville will make a better first lord of the admiralty ; for 
experience has often forcibly shewn us, that it is by no means ne« 
ccssary that a first lord of the admiralty should be a naval cha- 

^ Mr^ Addington. 
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racter» And> though it may not be fit to speak of myself, it surely 
will not be considered that it is no change, that the office of first 
lord of the treasury^ reckoned that which has a leading infiaence 
in the executiTe government, is now held by me. Fe^ uill doubt 
that a Tcry real change has taken place. With respect to anjr 
diflferences of opinion which I may have had with the late admi- 
nistration, it will not be pretended that they were of such a nature 
as to prevent us from acting in the most Cordial and s^tis&ctory 
manner upon general affairs. For those, my right honourable and 
noble friends, I have uniformly entertained the utmost private 
friendship and esteem. With them I have thought and acted 
mlmost without interruption on every public question since our ac* 
quaintance commenced. Neither is there the slightest ground to 
imagine that another noble friend of mine,* whom I have always 
esteemed and loved, is degraded by taking the home instead of 
^he foreign department ; though I confess there were some parts 
of the foreign system which I did not approve, and of which it is not 
How necessai^y to say more. Those who know the fact, know ho^ 
Hit that change was from any motive that could infer degradation. 
Indeed, Sir, I cannot see with what view such a thing could be 
mentioned, unless it were for the purposeof sowing jealousies and 
dissensions among his Majest/s present ministers, and, as such, it 
de«erv« my severest animadversion . 

If the pnesent bill should be lost, I sball be sorry for it, because 
the house and the country will thereby lose a good measure; but 
the honourable gcntlcmeh opposite will be much mistaken if thej^ 
think they will thereby be any thing the nearer getting rid of me; 
It is well known, and has ever been allowed to be orte of the first 
and most established privileges and prerogatives of the crown, that 
his Majesty has a right to choose and nominate his own ministers; 
and with that conviction on my mind, I shall not be deterred from 
bringing forward such measures as may be necessary in aid and 
support of the present bill, which I have no doubt will meet the 
«f>pn7batiDn of a considerable majority, notwithstanding all the 

* Lord Hawknbury, 
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oppofiidoQ it has met with froiQ th^ hoaouiable geDtleman on Uit 
opposite side of the house. 

Tbt ffloUtm for enjj^rosiin^the bill was carried ; 

Ayet %65 

Woes SW3 



February 8, 1805. 

Sir Evan Mepean, in consequence of a notice given the preceding day» 
tnoved for leave to bring in a bill for the further continuance of the act of last 
•easion for the suspeniion of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. 

An imeBdncnt was then moved by Sir John Newport, to onut the latter 
part of the raption, for the purpose of inserting these words, «That a com* 
mittee, consisting of twenty-one members, be formed by ballot, to examine such 
documents as may be laid before them,and to report to this House their opinion 
upon these documents, whether the continuance of the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act be a measure necessary to the tranquillity of Ireland at the present 
nme. 

After Mr. Windham had spoken in support of the amendment, coBtendiag 
that no grounds had be«a m^de out to justify the House jo ^optmgthe mei* 
inure proposed. 

Ma. Pitt rose: 

* I shooU be extremely desifous, Sir, to gi^'e way on the present 
occasion to any gentleman from Ireland, whose knowledge of the 
•abject in question must be valuable, were it not that some obser« 
vations which fell from the?" right honourable gentleman* over the 
way, seem to me. necessarily to call for animadversion. At tho 
aentiments whidi he has now expressed, it is impossible for me not 
to feel some surprise. The position which he appeared to me to 
hoM, seemed to go to this extent, that in no case whatever could 
the habeas corpus act be in justice suspended without a previous 
tn.quiry. If this was not the position which be- meant to maintain 
in its full extent, then much, very much of what he has said, was 
unnecessary, because it did not bear upon the present question. — 
^Jl^ ;f it were, why then he must have spoken with a full know- 

* Mr. Windhan;. 
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ledge tbat it has been the practice of parliament to suspend this 
act without any previous inquiry, and that it was actually sus- 
pended in the course of last war with his full consent and appro- 
bation. 

But the right honourable gentleman does not contend that the 
renewal is not right, but that it ought not to be granted without 
previous examination. Are there no circumstances, then, in which 
a contrary practice may not only be necessary but strictly justi- 
fiable upon every principle of reason andtrommon sepse } It does^ 
Sir, often happen, that a case may be so clear and so notoriouS| so 
open to every man's observation, that a public statement of th^ 
grounds upon which it is required to adopt strong measures, may 
be both futile and unnecessary. Such a case is the present ; and 
yet gentlemen come here and tell us, that we require of them to 
pass«an act of this gi-eat importance without any reason assigned 
for it ! What, Sir, are the reasons, the strong reasons that exisfc 
at this moment i We are engaged in a war with a powerful and 
active enemy, whose object professedly is to destroy the coostitU'*' 
tion and overturn the liberties of the British empire. His attece 
tion is in the first instance directed towards Ireland, where h& 
emissaries are perpetually at work, by means of correspondence 
and otherwise, to sow disloyalty and sedition. His object is th< 
invasion and destruction of this country ,.and to attain it his prep^ 
rations have been carried on with unremitted vigour* and at this 
moment are' not abandoned. Our i^cets are now employed in 
'blockading in their harbours the vessels of oiir enemy, which, if H 
were xiot for their care and vigilaiice, would sail with an, army ta 
attempt to carry his threats into instant execution. To s^i$t hind 
in this plan, those who have fled from their own couQtryi perhaps 
for crimes of diiferent sorts, have been embodied and formed into 
9, kind of regiment. They are the instruments which be employs 
to prepare the way for the execution of, his purposes* They 
maintain a correspondence with the disaffected in their own country^ 
^nd employ every means to spread the fiajne of rebellion over their 
unfortunate country ; — unfortunate for having been the birth-ptac« 
of j)ersoiiB who seem so little to understand or consult her tryeaod 
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permnnent interests. They have given occasion to the mclancholj' 
insurrections which our times have witnessed in that kingdom. To 
•ay that these are not reasons for the measure now proposed to be 
adopted, is tantamount to saying that no facts of any kind can b« 
a reason for it ; but it is to the vigilance and precaution, which it 
is our object still to continue, that wc owe the failure of our 
enemy's projects, and the consequent safety of Ireland, which would 
be every moment liable to be plunged in all the horrors of rebels 
lion and bioodshed. 

The right honourable gentleman sa}-s, that if an Irish coramittei 
were always in the event of war to force us to the necessity of 
suspending the habeas corpus act, then it would almost always be 
suspended. The numbers of the disaffected Irish were few, he 
observed, afad the influence of the Irish committee could not 
enable them to do much mischief. There, however, he is not so 
correct as usual in his enumeration. The Irish disaffected per.. 
sons are most certainly few in numbere, compared with what they 
once were ; but no person can have the boldness to assert that 
they are absolutely few. But it is not solely on the grounds 
that there are a number of disaffected persons, who, we admit, 
are but comparatively small, that we rely in the present instance 
for a justification of the measure now proposed. It is upon this 
circamstance, coupled with past experience of the miseries 
which the efforts of this minority have brought upon their country; 
coupled also with the fact, tliat we are now engaged in a war 
with an enemy, who will let slip no opportunity of turning the 
remains of sedition and treason, that may still exist in Ireland, to 
his own advantage, and who, by means of those who have fled 
from their own country to throw themselves into the power of a 
despot, has too many opportunities allowed him. It is most un- 
doubtedly probable that, in all wars like that in which we are at 
present engaged, while our enemy has such means in his power of 
disturbing our domestic tranquillity, and disseminating insurrcc* 
tion and disloyalty, the present measure will be continued. I be* 
lieve that this will be the case, and I am not unmanly enough to 
deny it. It i^, Sir^ a ^listbrtuno of the timcs^ that the principles 
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which ffLrt occasion to the French revolution, have found in 
nwD^ countries a number of a<lherents« These principles, unfor- 
tunately, are not yet extinct. Tht misfortune of the times, I say^ 
renders this course necessary, and sad experience proves it to he 
the only safe one. The right honourable gentleman should, there- 
fore, excuse roe for acting on the same principles on which he' 
formerly acted, and by which this country has been preserved. 

But if any thing surprised me more than another in the right 
honourable gentleman's speech, it was the extraordinary mis« 
statement of what has been said of the state of Ireland. My right 
honourable friend who made this motion, and those who support 
it, are assailed with the same clumsy weapon, the same clumsy 
dilemma with which the right honourable gentleman was fer« 
merly attacked when he thought with me, and which he was 
wont to baffle with so much force and ability. This is the ia* 
mous dilemma which they were wont to propose to us ; ^' either 
you have a majority of well affected persons, or you have 
not : if you have, then there is no occasion for the present 
proceeding; if you^have not, then tell us so at once.** This 
was what we were told, and what he often heard with so much 
indignation. There was certainly reason to hope that the dis- 
affected would by this time have had their eyes opened ; that those 
who had been carried away by unconstitutional frenzy would 
have been cured of their madness ; that, seeing the fruits which 
the French revolution had produced, they would have got enough 
of that liberty which had yielded only such baneful produce; that 
if any, from the impulse of religion, were prompted to seek a 
, change in the establishment, it was not possible for any catholic 
to listen to any suggestion from France on that head> after the 
mockery which the French have made of nil religion, and par- 
ticularly after the late transaction, in which the catholic religion 
has been impiously compelled to consecrate and sanction a power 
established by the hand tliat had profaned it. — It was to be hoped 
from all the worse than bondage which has been introduced by 
republican fraternity, by the audacity of jacobin ism, and the avow- 
ed despotism of the present government of France, wherever its 
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influence could reach, that none could be found mad enough to 
seek alliance pregnant with so much mischief. But was it to be 
supposed that there was no minority in a part of the empire 
now indissolubiy united, and, it is to be hoped, never to be sepa^ 
rated, which was still weak and wicked enough to cultivate such 
a connection? Does the right honourable gentleman forget what 
he has said when the disaffected few talked as if they had a ma- 
jority ? When the majority during the last war was sounded in. 
our ears, he told us that this majority was nothing but a factious 
minority, who forced many quiet and peaceable people to appear 
to join in their schemes and principles, which in their hearts they 
hated. These are grounds for the measure in question. But this 
is not all ; Ireland is a more distant limb of the empire, and there- 
fore more exposed. This is the point to which our enemy has 
chiefly directed his attention, and, therefore, we are the more 
bound to take care that this point, the most in^ortant in the 
British empire, should be preserved from hostile aggression and 
secret machinations. 

What, then, is the next point to which he has adverted ? He 
has observed, that whatever may be the excellence of the lord 
lieutenant's character, he ought not to be entrusted with arbi- 
trary powers. If the excellence of the character of any individual 
were stated solely as a ground for entrusting him with extraordi- 
nary power, I should immediately allow that the point could not 
be maintained. A necessity for vesting these powers must be 
first made ; but when the necessity presents itself, then certainly 
it becomes an important consideration to ascertain the character 
of the person who is to have the execution of the object intended 
by the grant of such powers. It is in this view, I apprehend, that 
an honourable baronet* over the way, has brought forward the 
character of Lord Hardwicke. This argument of character wng 
applied by the right honourable genilemanf in the course of last 
war, with his usual talents, when he sat on the same side of the 
house with myself, and when we acted in opposition to those 
levelling principles, which we both thought subversive of the 
* Sir J. Stewart f ^^* Windham. 
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essence of good government, and a scourge to the civilized 
world. 

I maintain in the present instance, that an inquiry would be 
superfluous, and might be dangerous. It would be in the highest 
degree imprudent to disclose the sources from whence our inform 
nation has been derived, and who that has attended to the state of 
Ireland can reasonably desire that they should be disclosed ? I have 
the greatest confidence in the discretion of the raembei-s of this 
house. But, in a matter where the life of others may depend upon 
secrecy, I am sure that few would wish for a disclosure. The mat- 
ter then rests upon the plain general grounds of notorious neces" 
»ity, which has been touched upon* The notice has been short 
The Reason, however, of this- is obvious. Notice was given some 
time ago, but it was suffered to drop, on account of the urgency 
of the business which was likely to come before the house. That 
business, however, has beea unavoidably ddayed; and as the 
time when this act would expire was so near, it was impossible to 
postpone the notice any longer. Having thus endeavoured to 
explain^ frankly and plainly, the grounds of the measure, and the 
reason of the proceedings with respect to it, I trust I have satis- 
fied the house of the propriety of agreeing to the motion, and 
given a sufficient answer to the arguments of its opponents. 

The House, upon a division, rejected the amendment, and die main ^estton 
was carried; 

For the amendment .... 33 
Against it * ZX9 



Februaiij 11, 1805. 

Tf rs order of the day being read, for taking into consideration t^ paperr 
relative to the war with Spain, 

Ma. Pitt rose, and addressed the House as follows t 

I feel great satisfaction. Sir, that the day is at length arrived, 
tvhen we can enter into that full aiid ample discussion of the 
papers before the housed which the magnitude of the subject re^ 
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quires ; and though I am satisfied that a perusal of these |)apers^ 
and an impartial consideration of the transactions to which they 
refer, would be sufficient to convince every rational mind of the 
rectitude of the measures pursued by his Majesty's government, 
and of the justice of the war in which we are engaged, yet, re- 
flecting how much the complete illustration of the policy by 
which we have been guided, and the vindication of the steps 
which have been adopted, are necessary to the credit of his 
Majesty's government, and to the honour of the British nation, I 
trust I shall be excused if I go somewhat at length into a review 
of the different aspects of our relations, ' and the progress of the 
discussions with Spain previous to the war. In the course of 
what I shall have the honour to submit to the house, I hope that 
1 shall be able, not only to establish that which I believe few can 
be now disposed to question, the ultimate justice and neces- 
sity of the war ; but also, the exemplary moderation, liberality, 
and forbearance of the ministers of this country in every period of 
our relation with Spain since the breaking out of the war with' 
France ; and when unexpected circumstances required the depart 
ture from the system of lenity which it was always the desire of 
the British government to exercise, that though they were not 
deficient in vigour to vindicate the rights, and to avenge the 
cause of the country, they never deviated from the law of nations 
or the principles of good faith. 

In the first place, then, it is necessary to take into considera* 
tion the relative situation in which Spain stood towards this coufH 
try at the breaking out of the war, in consequence of her antece-^ 
dent engagements with France. I need hardly say more to charac- 
terize that situation, than barely mention the treaty of St. 
ndeibnso, and the stipulations it contained. Spain was bound to 
France by a treaty « on the face of it both offensive and defensive ^ 
and, in fact, a treaty which was by the contracting parties so en- 
titled. Besides guaranteeing neutrality, their territories, &c, 
they agree to assist each other with 15 ships of the line, and 
24,000 men ; and this assistance^ too, as appears from the 8th 
Urticle, is to be given lipon the demand of the requiring parfy, 
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and the demand is to be taken as conclusive evidence of the ne- 
cessity, preclu^ling the party required from making any investiga- 
tion or inquiry as^ to the justice of the war, or the policy of th« 
object for which the succours were to be granted. Nay, by the 
11th article of this treaty, the contracting parties are to assist 
each other with their whole forces, in case the stipulated succours 
should be insufiElcient. This treaty it b most important to keep in 
view, as the foundation of all the proceedings which it was 
thought incumbent on this government to adopt. The Spanish 
ambassador in this country, in several of the notes before the 
bouse, it will be seen, endeavours to set up his own, as appears 
too, in the first instance, unauthorised reasonings, to shew that 
this treaty was not offensive. To such reasonings I oppose the 
treaty itself, which expressly puts at the disposal of Fi'ance the 
whole power and resources of the Spanish monarchy by sea and 
land ; which strips Spain of the right to ask a question^ or exer- 
cise any judgment as to the purpose of the succours she is to 
furnish. Such a treaty, unless distinctly disclaimed, I contend 
must ipsa facia have rendered Spain a principal in the war. Qn 
the face of it such is the treaty of St. lldefonso; and if any thing 
were wanting to explain its tendency, it would be the exaniple of 
what happened in the year 1796, in which the offensive provi- 
sions were specifically directed against England. Indeed, who> 
that recollects the circumstances in which the treaty was con- 
cluded, and when Spain was compelled to subscribe and ratify 
that record of her vassalage to France^ can doubt the spirit «f 
the contract^ or its hostilkty to the British nation ? 

Such was the situation in which his Majest/s miuisters found 
themselves, wheii the aggressions and injustice of the present ruler 
of \France forced them into the present ruptuire. Thi& was the si- 
tuation of the relations between both countries when his Majesty')! 
ministers, actuated by sentiments which I cannot but applaud, re- 
solved to delay their determination with respect to the light in 
which they should regard Spain, till they sho^d see im what m^nr 
ner, and to what extent, Spain would be disposed to carry its ob« 
s^rvance of the terms of ^e treaty. In whatever light the treaty 
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should Ibc viewed, it could not be considered on the part of Spain, 
but as a reluctant tribute to the overbearing dictates of its ambi- 
tious and tyrannic ally ; yet, whilst stipulations so directly hcs^- 
tile to the interests and security of this country remained in force, 
no man, I am confident, in this house, will cfcny, that it could be 
attributed only to extreme pusillanimity on the part of his Majes- 
ty's government, if they had not required the clear, distinct, and 
explicit renunciation of the offensive articles. But the feelings to 
vrhich I have alluded, for the degraded and humiliating situation 
of that country, and which so justly influenced his v Majesty's mi- 
nisters on the occasion, dictated a spirit of moderation and for- 
bearance in the measures they adopted with respect to a court, of 
-which, though an enemy, I am not disposed to speak with severity, 
at the same time that I cannot but admit that in its present state it 
seems to possess very little of that honourable spiriti and those 
high-minded sentiments, by which the Spanish nation has been so 
long characterized. On this ground, I am convinced that the ten- 
derness, moderation, and forbearance shewn by his Majest/s mi- 
nisters, from the impulse of such generous sentiments, not tipon 
any principles of true or sound policy, for the degrading situation 
to which necessity, not choice, had reduced Spain, will meet with 
the decided approbation of the house. I state this particularly, 
because it was, in the first instance, deemed expedient to gain time, 
and the Spanish court seemed as desirous to get rid of their en* 
gagements as we were to detach them from their*ally. But, con- 
sidering the situation in which Spain was placed, considering the 
situation and circumstances of Europe, considering also that the 
intemperate and precipitate conduct of the French ruler might com- 
pel Spain to take an active part with him in the war, the same sen- 
timent to spare, the same generous feeling for its degraded situa- 
tion, could no longer be suffered to influence his Majesty's govern- 
ment to a perseverance in the system of moderation upoa which 
they had hitherto acted. To act longer upon such a system, un- 
der such discouraging circumstances, would not be to give way to 
the influence of generous sentiments, or honourable feelings, but to 
enable Spain, under the dictation of France, to accumulate re- 
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Bourccs, and armies, and flecb, and arsenals^ to be at the disposal of 
France : and for what purpose ? France might at once demand the 
contingent of 15 sail of the line, and 24,000 men; she could moxe« 
over demand, that Spain should put into activity the whole force 
that she could command. At any moment it was in the power of 
France to call for the whole, either of the treasure of Spain or of 
the blood of her subjects, unless the contingent succours should be 
deemed sufficient ; and for what purpose ? The purpose of aiding 
the French in the war against this country j for a purpose announce 
ed at the very outset of the war, continued through every stage of 
Its progress, and never once suspended, but in practice, for the 
purpose of destroying the power and independence of this country j 
for the purpose of overthrowing this noble barrier against the en- 
croachments of French ambition on the liberties and independency 
pf mankind. The duties of the ministers of this country were, by 
all these circumstances, rendered extremely delicate and dii&cult, 
Standing at the head of the affairs of a nation like this, to be at once 
moderate and forbearing towards Spain, and wise and provident tQ 
Great Britain ; to feel and to vindicate the justice of their cause, 
yet to mitigate the rigour of justice, as far as true policy and ihq 
safety of the state would admit of, was indeed a trying situation, and 
required the utmost prudence ; particularly when they were sensible 
that Spain might be pushed on to war with us, though ruin might 
be the consequence to her, provided her co-operation could in any 
manner facilitate the projects of the ruler of France for our dc-^ 
Btruction. 

Having stated these general principles ^s applicable to the state 
of our relations with Spain, it remains to consider how they have 
been followed up. Gentlemen will see in the papers oi^ the table the 
instructions by Lord Hawkesbury to our minister at Madrid, so far 
back as October 1802, instructions which 1 am confident all must 
approve^. They will there see that the first objpctofour policy 
^•as, if possible, to detach Spain from her degrading connection 
^vith France, and if that was impracticable, at leas.t to endeavour^ 
fliat, in case of any future war, either a system of neutrality should 
be settled, or at least that hostilities with her ml^kt be deferred s^ 
3 
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long as possible; It cannot be questioned these principles were 
acted tipon by our minister, and that every effort was made to pre- 
pare the minds of the Spanish gOTemment for these alternatives. 
In June 1»03, instructions were given to Mr. Frere to demand 
from the Spanish government a renunciation of the treaty of St. 
Ildefonso ; nor will any man, I believe, dispute that the instructions 
to whkh I allude, as to the points to be insist«d on, are fully justi^ 
ficd bythe law of nations. 

It is needless for me to dwell upon the question, how far the li-i 
Riited succours iii th« treaty of St. Ildefonso, would have been 
consistent with the neutrality of Spain, as that makes no part of 
the case. I must say, however, that it never was admitted that 
wre were bound to acquiesce in those succours being given; so that 
all arguments founded upon the commutation of assistance in kind 
into pecuniary aid are inapplicable, because, if we did not admit 
the one, we were certainly no way bound i to acquiesce in the 
other. The conduct which a nation is bound to follow in the ease 
of limited succour, furnished in pursuance of a deft^nsive treaty^ 
must depend upon the extent of the assistance; dnd that extent 
must be taken in proportion to the whole strength and resources of 
die nation furnishing. Much will depend, too, upon whether thc^ 
ti-eaty is recent or ancient, whether it is general in its provisions, 
<xr conduded with direct reference to hostilities with a particular 
state. His Majesty's government at the time wisely gave no opt- 
nion upon the question of limited succour in kind to be furnished 
by Spain to France, because that case did not occur. They did 
what was necessary for the protection of our interests, had it taken 
place, and the Spanish government were apprised that our forcea 
would attack their auxiliary fleet, and prevent their junction with 
the enemy. That to do so would have been consistent with th« 
clearest principle's of the law of nations, and of self-defence, can- 
not admit of a dispute. But while the moderation of this country 
was unwilling to drive Spain into war, it was unquestionably neces- 
«iry to obtain some pledge that the treaty of Ildefonso should not be 
acted upon. If they did not make it a specific gro6nd of war, they 
V^re entitled to insist that its hostile principle should be abandon- 
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cd. In the dispatches of Mr. Frere will be found the answer which 
he received to the applications he had made upon this subfect, and 
in which he stated, that unless satisfactory explanations and assur- 
ances were given, the treaty of Ildcfonso could not but be regarded 
as hostile. It was not till August that these dispatches reached 
this country. The answer of the prince of peace was vague aad 
inconclusive, but still it evinced a disposition to delay, and, if pos« 
sible, to elude compliance with the demands of France. Much ill 
humour existed in the court of Madrid against the latter, and an 
inclination to resist her domination seemed t&-prevail ; while every 
disposition was manifested' to give satisfaction to th&just represen- 
tations of this government. Things remained in. this state till Sep- 
tember; nor was it known here, at least, up to that time, that 
France had made a formal demand of the stipulated succours. At 
that period a note was presented by M. d'Anduaga, the Spanish 
minister here, in which he endeavours to prove that the treaty of 
St Ildefonso contained nothing hostile to this country. And here 
I cannot but remark upon a whimsical circumstance in those rea- 
sonings of the Spanish ambassador. He endeavours to shew that 
the treaty in question was, in reality, two treaties, the one defen« 
sive, the other offensive, but applicable only ta the case in which 
both France and Spain should, by common consent, enter into war 
against any other country. It so happens, however, that the first 
part of the treaty, which M. d'Anduaga contends to be defensive, is 
precisely that which contains the offensive provisions; and that pari 
which he describes as offensive, is that which is defensive. For, 
under the first part is included the stipulation that Spain, in case 
the limited succours shall be insufficient, shall put her whole forces 
at the dispos^ of France; words which M. d'Anduaga ai^ues do 
not mean that Spain shall join France with all her power, though 
words more synonymous I do not think it would be possible to se- 
lect. This, howevejr, by the way ; and no^ to pursue the course of 
:jhe negociation. 

In September, a dispatch was received from Mr. Frere, daled if 
August, In which he announces that France had made a formal d& 
maad of the stipulated succours. Mr. Frere was then informei 
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by the prince of peace, that, to preserve the neutrality of Spain, 
they were willing to fnake a pecuniary sacrifice. The demands of 
France were urgent ; and Mr. Frere writes, that a sum of not less 
than ^50,000/. a month, or 3,000,000/. a year, were the terms; 
and though Spain had pleaded for a decrciise, it appears to havff 
been the sum settled, and indeed rather with increase than dimi- 
nution. This event, in which the influence of France over Spain 
was so manifest, must have led minister^ to conclude, that the hopes 
of the neutrality of Spain would prove visionary. Mr. Frere, in dis- 
patches dated 12th of September, mentions, that the Spanish go« 
verljment, in iinswer to his remonstrances on this subject, had 
stated, thatit Avas better for this country that they should make pe. 
coniary sacrifice to preserve their neutrality, (though it appeared 
from every account, that this pecuniary commutation was no less 
than 3,000,000/.) than that they should have supplied the stipu- 
lated succours in kind, and a nominal declaration of war which 
must have ensued. This mode of reasoning is undoubtedly ab- 
surd and ridiculous, for how could the Spanish government have 
expected that this country would have considered the declaration 
merely nominal, and have abstained from active hostility ? But I 
mention this, in order to shew that the Spanish government them- 
selves, far from thinking even the limited succour consistent with . 
neutrality, considered that at least a nominal declaration of war 
inust be the inevitable consequence of supplying them. In a sub-^ 
sequent dispatch from Mr. Frere, dated 20th of September, he 
mentions, that he had heard that the subsidy demanded by France 
was 700,000/. a year, and that this was considered too much by 
Spain, who bffered 600,000/. If then the Spanish government 
considered 700,000/. as excessive, is it not clear, by their own con- 
fession, that three millions was infinitely more than this coun* 
try was bound to consider compatible with any principle of 
neutrality. 

Nothing further of importance took place in the discussion ex- 
cept a note, respecting the passage of French seamen to Ferrol, to 
reinforce the crews of the fleet there ; — a subject on which I forbear 
at present to comment. On the 9th of October, Mr. Frere writes, 
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that the ncgociation with France was concluded. Mr. Frere, howe- 
▼er, was unable to procure any official communication of the ar- 
rangement with France, though from every information he could 
procure, it amounted to three millions sterling a year. What we 
know of that convention, however, is sufficient to stamp the eon- 
duct of Spain as hostile, and the refusal of a communication of its 
terms, up to the very date of the rupture, was of itself sufficient to 
justify war. What we know, then, is itself a distinct and specific 
ground of war, unless it be contended, as I cannot suppose it will be 
in this house, that a war subsidy of three millions is not an infringe- 
ment of neutrality, and does not render Spain a principal in the 
wnr. The Spanish government, indeed, all along contended, that 
the subsidy, tbe extent of which they refused to communicate, was 
only an equivalent for the succours stipulated ; but we are not told, 
whether it was to be considered an equivalent for the limited, or for 
the unlimited succours. If to the latter, nothing can be more absurd j 
and, if as to the former, on what principles of calculation is the 
equivalent estimated ? Under the name of an equivalent, any sum 
might have been paid. In different nations, different estimates 
of that equivalent would be formed.' In this country, owing to 
circumstances connected with our prosperity, though sometimes 
burthensome in their operation, the pecuniary equivalent for raili. 
tary aid would be higher than in any other coimtry, probably, in 
the world. What then might be the rated equivalent in England 
for fifteen sail of the line and twenty-four thousand land forces? 
At the higliest estimate, the pay and charges for fifteen sail of the 
line for a twelvemonth, would not exceed one million, leading two 
for the land forces. This would be allowing between 80/. or 90/. for 
every man. It is well known that this is infinitely beyond the al* 
lowance necessary in any service, or in any treaty. Of what is 
allowed as pecuniary commutation for s-rvice in kind, we may 
take an instance from the treaty between this country and Holland, 
jn the year 1788, in wiiich it is stipulated that between Si. and 9/, 
shall be paid for each man intheinfantry, and 11/. and 12/. for each 
inan in the cavalry. By this calculation of equivalent, however, 
Spain pays between 50/. and 90/. for each m^n, — an allowance ex* 
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travagant and unreasonable in the extreme. Can it be doubted, then, 
that a pecuniary subsidy, to the annual amount of three millions 
made Spain a principal in the war, and could never be considered 
as a fair equivalent for any moderate extent of military assistance ? 
If this be the general principle, as it most unquestion- 
ably is, Kvhy did this government forbear to make it a ground 
of war ? I have already touched upon the reasons. They be- 
lieved that Spain rather submitted to adverse circumstances, than 
acted from choice. They believed that she looked to circum- 
stances that might enable her to escape from the thraldom in 
which she was kept, and to pursue a course more suited to her in- 
terests and to her dignity. There were, indeed, circumstances in 
the state of Europe known to those at the head of afifairs here, 
circumstances on which I cannot at present enlarge, which seem- 
ed to justify the hopes which Spain was naturally supposed to enter* 
tain, and which sufBciently account for the forbearance manifested 
by this government. It appearing, however, that nothing had ac- 
tually been signed between France and Spain, instructions were, 
on the 24th of November, sent to Mr. Frere, in which he is author 
rised to declare to the Spanish government, that the acquiescence 
of his Majesty in the payment of a war subsidy to France, coiild 
be no more than a temporary connivance ; that it must depend 
upon the amount of that subsidy, and the disposition of Spain in 
other respects to maintain a strict neutrality. Mr. Frere is in* 
structed also to protest against (he measure as hostile ; and that 
forbearance of actual war could only be continued on the expecta- 
tion that the subsidy was to be temporary ; and the most express 
reaervation of ,our right to go to war is made. The Spanish go- 
vernment received distinct notice, that should his Majesty be in« 
duced to connive at the payment of a subsidy as a temporary mea- 
sure, he would naturally look with the utmost jealousy to any 
naval preparations, in the ports of Spain. A dispatch was received 
from Mr. Frere, on the 27th of December, announcing that the 
convention between France and Spain was finally concluded on 
the 19th of October. In this dispatch Mr, Frere informs this go- 
vermjqient^ that h^ bad )x:presented the copvcQtion to M. CevaUoi, 
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as a war subsidy, which had given this country an undoubfred right 
to go to war. On this occasion, M. Cevallos argui^s, that the li- 
mited succours had not been objected to, and adds that we ought 
not to complain of the pecuniary subsidy, because we did ^not 
know what it was. This reasoning of M. Cevallos is worthy of re- 
mark. When we urged a communication of the convention, w« 
were told it was unnecessary, because as it was an equivalent for 
the succours stipulated, we must know what it was : but when we 
complain of this payment to France as a war subsidy, we are an- 
swered " No, you have no reason of complaint, because you do 
not know what we pay." Thus, because the Spanish government 
wrongfully refuses the communication of a treaty, in which we arc 
directly interested, we arc to have no redress, nor must we be dis- 
pleased when a subsidy is paid ten times the amount of any stipu. 
latcd succours in kind, had the furnishing of these been admitted^ 
as they were not, to be consistent with neutrality. 

The first period of the negociation begins with the discussions 
respecting the treaty of Ildefonso ; the second, with those respect* 
ing the convention of subsidy ; the third era of the negociation 
commences with the instructions sent by Lord Hawkesbury to 
Mr. Frere after that convention was known to be concluded. Lord 
Hawkesbury, in his letter of the 21st January 1804, says distinct- 
ly, that the convention of the l9th October was a sufficient cause 
of war, but that, from views of forbearance and of policy, his Ma- 
jesty was unwilling, yet, to act upon the right which that measure 
conferred, if satisfactory explanations can be obtained. Mr. Frerc, 
therefore, was instructed to require explanations respecting the 
other stipulations of the convention ot the ipth October, and, se- 
condly, to obtain satisfaction as to naval preparations. The for- 
bearance of ministers, therefore, is not founded cither upon blind- 
ness to the danger which the future hostility of Spain, under the 
guidance of France, might produce, but upon motives of policy, 
adopting due precaution against that event. Their forbearance 
was conditional, and it required as a sine qua notty that no naval 
preparations should be undertaken in the Spanish ports. With- 
out this condition the generosity and the lenity of government 
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would Lave been criminal had there been any danger that Spain, 
besides contributing a pecuniary subsidy, would have made any 
preparations for co-operating with France, whenever the moment 
arrived, that her military aid would have been useful. When Mr. 
Frei-e received these instructions, he was engag(?d in a discussion 
respecting the sale of prizes, on which at a later period satisfaction 
was obtained, and also respecting armaments at Fcrrol. As to 
these, he received assurances that no hostile armaments were going 
on in that port. Agreeably to his instructions, Mr. Frcrc pi-o- 
ceeded to demand a communication of the convention of the ipth 
of October. Now, for the first time, however, the Spanish govern- 
ment began, in their turn, to demand an explanation of the inten- 
tions of Great Britain. Mr. Frcrc insisted, that a comraunica- 
lion of the convention must be made preliminary to any agreement 
for the neutrality of Spain. On this the prince of peace referred 
him to M. Ccvallos, and nothing was obtained but vague assu- 
ranees, that the treaty contained nothing hostile to the interests of 
this country. The reason, however, assigned for the refusal to 
communicate the treaty is peculiarly deserving of attention. It is 
expressly said that it had been proposed to communicate it, but 
" General Bournonville had over-ruled it." Here is evidence in- 
contestible of the control exercised by the French over the 
Spanish' government, evidence furnished inadvertently by the latter 
themselves. The court of Spain admit that the demand made by 
us was just, and they excuse themselves for non-compliance by an 
apology, of itself highly alarming, and affording the best criterion 
how precarious must be the reliance on the neutrality of Spain 
while the ascendancy of France continued. That we had a right 
to the communication of a treaty in which we were so nearly in- 
terested, I believe no man will dispute. And can it be contended 
that we ought to have acquiesced in that refusal, without at the 
same time saying that we ought to abandon whatever is most es- 
sential to the assertion of our dignity, and the maintenance of ouc 
rights? In vain is it contended that the connivance of this go- 
vernnjent in the neutrality of Spain was an acknowledgment of it. 
Pn the pontrary, in every one of his notes and conferences Mr» 
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Frere studiously testfrvcd the right of this country to go to war^ 
and accurately distinguished between temporary Connivance and 
positive recognition. The connivance too was conditional. It 
depended on the communication of the treaty with France, on the 
discontinuance of all naval armaments, and thg prohibition of the 
sale of prizes in Spanish ports* That the Spanish government 
were aware that their neutrality was not. recognized, is obvious 
from the discussions which took place, and from their anxiety to 
learn what were our intentions. 

' It appears tliat some mistake has occurred from the use of 
the word convention^ in some of the Spanish notes, as if there 
had been a convention of neutrality between this country and 
Spain. It is plain, however, that the word refers in most cases 
le the convention with France; though, to be sure, it is not 
surprising it should be thought that such a contention, as that 
was, could not be meant to be characterized as a convention 
of neutrality. And here, Sir, 1 may take notice of a circum- 
stance that escaped me in a former part of my speech. Let us con- 
sider what proportion of the whole revenue of Spain the subsidy paid 
to France forms. It will be found, I believe, that as the whole reve* 
nue of Spain, for every purpose, is not estimated at more than eight 
millions, the sub«dy is between one third and one half of its pecuni- 
ary resources. And is not that a strange sort of neutrality in which 
one power contributes near a half of its whole annual revenue to 
another power, to carry on war against a third ? If the proportion 
of aid in a defensive treaty is a consideration of great importance 
in deciding whether it is to be deemed a violation of neutrality, 
surely the proportion of a pecuniary commutation to the whole 
means of a state, is not to be held indifferent. Suppose, for instance^ 
that Prussia or Austria were engaged in a war with France, would 
it be considered a convention of neutrality, if England were to sti- 
pulate and pay fifteen millions to one of the bclligerent« ? And 
fifteen millions paid by England probably forms no larger propor^ 
tion of her means, than three millions annually paid by Spain to 
France — and by a convention so ridiculously described as a eon* 
yention of neutrality ! It is evident, however, that M* d'Anduaga^ 
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who in a note presented to this government, speaks of a convention 
of neutrality of the 19th October between Spain and England, is 
aUogether unacquainted with the progress and state of the nego- 
ciation. It is clear, that no such treaty ever did exist, for if it 
bad, would M. Cevallos, in February and March, have talked of 
the understanding which prevailed on the subject, if they could at 
once have settled the dispute by referring to the written document ? 
But in my view of the subject, it would have been of little conse- 
quence whether such a convention had existed or not. It is mani* 
fest that it could have recognized the neutrality of Spain only con- 
ditionally, and if the condition was violated, the neutrality of course 
expired, and we should have been placed in the same right of war 
that belonged to us prior to its conclusion. But still, though minis> 
ters were disposed to prolong their forbearance and lenity, no satis<^ 
faction was obtained as to the communication of the treaty. Dest« 
reus, however, of affording every facility , and removing every obsta- 
cle to an amicable arrangement, it was resolved to recal Mr. Frere^ 
in consequence of circumstances having occurred, that made it im« 
possible for him any longer to communicate personally with the 
prince of peace. Upon the nature of that difierence^ which has no 
relation to the present subject, it is not necessary for me to enlarge. 
Injustice to Mr. Frcre, however, I must say, that it arose without 
any fault on his part, from a most unprovoked, unwarrantable conr 
duct in that person, who, though without ostensible office, is known 
to have the most leading influence in the councils of Spain. Never- 
theless, much as ministers respected the talents and were sensible 
of the services of that gentleman who had so ably filled the place 
of ambassador to the court of Madrid, during a difficult and criti- 
cal period, they were determined that no collateral obstacles should 
stand in the way of a friendly termination of discussions, in which 
the public interest was so much concerned. They had reasons of 
policy for not driving matters precipitately to extremity, and ror- 
scrving the right of war, should circumstances demand its exercise, 
they continued to leave an opening for conciliation and airangc^ 
ment. 

It was intended to send, another gentleman to succeed Mr. Frere^ 
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the latter returning home on leave of absence. The same vessel, 
however, which brought ]Mr. Frere home on the 17th of Septem- 
ber brought lcttei*s from Admiral Cochrane, which proved in the 
clearest manner the violation of that condition, on which the for- 
bearance of his Majesty's government had particularly been found- 
ed. That the clear and precise information communicated by Ad- 
miral Cochrane, proved, that a violation of the condition on which 
the neutrality of Spain was connived at, had been committed by 
the armaments in the port of Ferrol, and that it was incumbent on 
government to act upon it, I think cannot be denied. The dis- 
patches of Admiral Cochrane pointed out many important facts. 
The preparations in the ports of Spain were collateral with the 
equipment of the French squadron and the Dutch men of war; they 
happened at the moment when French sailors and soldiers were 
conveyed through Spain to reinforce the crews of the French ships ; 
the packets were armed as in time of war. After our forbearance, 
so long founded oo the express condition, that no armaments were 
to be undertaken in the Spanish ports, could the government of 
this country shut its eyes to an armament begun in circumstances 
so suspicious ? or ought they to have so far forgot iheir duty as to 
neglect the precautions which the case demanded ? After Spain 
had been warned in what light an armament would be viewed, 
and of the consequences to which it would lead, what would have 
been thought of the vigour or good sense of ministers had they, on 
this occasion, taken no stv»ps in consequence of such information I 
What would have been said if the enemy, joining their forces, had 
come out of Ferrol and proved too strong for the squadron under 
Admiral Cochrane ? though that I do not believe, notwithstanding 
any difference of numerical strength, would have happened. What 
would have been said, if the treasure ships had arrived safe, and 
replenished with dollars the coffers of Spain, to be placed at the dis- 
posal of France, and employed for our destruction ? What would 
have been said, had the Ferrol squadron proceeded to any enter- 
pri2e tlint would either have struck a blow at our interests, or facili- 
tated those plans which the enemy meditated against this country ? 
If any of these things had happened; what defence could ministers 
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urge this day for their negligence, their weakness, and their pusil- 
lanimity ? I believe they would have been universally and deserv* 
edly condemned, not only at home, but in eveiy quarter of Europe 
and the world* where honourable, sound, and patriotic principles 
have still any influence on the views, wishes, and sentiments of 
mankind. 

I cannot believe that any man in this nation would ever have 
thought ot^ierwise than with horror and detestation of the continu- 
ance of forbearance in such a posture of affairs : but if, contrary 
to my belief, there were majorities to applaud forbearance, I de« 
clare to you, Sir, and to this house, that there is no censure which 
I should not be proud to receive, rather than the praise of men, 
who could applaud such forbearance, or could even praise hesita* 
tion at a moment, suGh#as that of the receipt in this country of the 
decisive, and positive, and most unequivocal intelligence from ad- 
miral Cochrane, of the armaments in the ports . of Spain. Men 
might argue, however, that the intelligence itself .was not of such a 
nature, as that a wise and reflective government ought to have adopt- 
ed it, so as to determine them to take measures of precaution, in* 
dicative of ultimate war. I know the intelligence has been ques- 
tioned ; but I do also know, that it has been questioned without 
cause. All the circumstances that have come within my know- 
ledge, only confirm the truth and accuracy of that intelligence be- 
yond the possibility of doubt. The single thing against it, to 
which weight is attached, is that of the circumstance of a piece of 
news, given by M. d'Anduaga, in one of his notes, the last indeed 
to the British government. M. d'Anduaga, when first he received 
the intelligence of the seizure of the frigates of his nation, addressed 
a note to the secretary of state for foreign affairs, in which ha 
states, that a colonel of the regiment of Hibernia, had received let- 
ters from some officers of his regiment at Ferrol, stating that the 
armament preparing in that harbour, of which his regiment \va$ a 
part, was destined to go against the insurgents in Biscay. I do 
not kn^w what gentlemen think of such information. I will not 
disparage the authors of it ; but most certainly I am of opinion 
that information from a British admiral i^ highei: authority tbant 
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the information from (he Hibernian colonel As to the aaBem* 
b]age and arming at Fcrrol, it is more probable* hdwevcr, that 
they were originatly intended for a secret expedition of some 
sort, but that when it became known that Biscay was in a 
disturbed state, as the troops could not be spared for a secret 
expedition, they were ordered to be landed, and receiyed a destina*^ 
tion altogether remote from that which \ta% assigned them under 
(he plan which had led to their assemblage. If it was otherwise, 
it never occurred to the governor of Gallicia to tell admiral Coch- 
rane, when this officer wrote to him for expianation, that the ar- 
mament at Ferrol was destimni to act against the Biscayans. Tho 
evidence of the governor of Gallicia, s(;t against that of the corrc* 
•pondcnt of the H'rbernian colonel, would surely weigh soraewhal 
in the minds of gentlemen. If the information of the colonel had 
any effect at all, it must have been on the English newspapers, or 
Oft some persons out of the governments On this subject the 
evidence of the governor of Gallicia is conclursive.. This person^ 
in answer to the first letter of admiral Cochrane, demanding ex- 
planations of the armaments in the ports of Ferrol, replies, that it 
was an arming of some vessels for a secret expedition, and not that 
it was an expedition di'stined against the insurgents of Biscay^. 
Mr. Frerc stated at Madrid his apprehensions respecting thatarma«> 
ment, to which M. Cevallos makes no other answer, than that 
they were not intended to hurt us; not that they were collected ia 
order to quel! the revolt of the subjects of Spain. With respect to 
the real views of the court of Madrid, in the first agitation of the 
plan of her armament in the harbour of Ferrol, it must strike every- 
body, therefore, that the persons the most likely to know, either 
gave them quit^ a difli^rent destination from that insisted on by 
M. d'Anduaga, or refused to give any satis&ctory account what- 
ever of Chei r destination. It was not until after the receipt of those 
dispatches of M. d'Anduaga, in which the report occurs of the 
justification set up by him of the conduct of his court, that either 
M. Cevallos, or the governor of Gallicia says that their o^ect was 
to quell an insurrection in Biscay ; and it will doubtless strike, 
the house, that the justification by M. d'Anduaga was gratuitous;, 
in ,9ther words, was a justification j the production of his own mind^ 
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and not in any Beiise fovadefl on tke inslructioiis fronl his courts 
and, indeed, there Are but too many reasons to think that the af-- 
naroent was in the utmost degree hostile in its prkiciple* It wasr 
scarcely possible that it could he at first intended to act agaiml 
the revolted province, \yhst app(^ais to me, Sir, unavoidable to 
our viewing it in any other light is, that the preparations for it 
should have been throughout of a pacific coroplexiMi, of a spirit an4 
tendency in the highest degree neutral* If the force had beea 
wanted to quell an insurrection in Biscay, and that it had beea 
proper to have sent such force by sea, Spain had abnndance o£ 
small craft in which to transport her troops ; and such she wbuld 
kave been bound to havo chosen, if her purpose was what she had 
finally stated it to be ; thereby avoiding all appearance of hostility. 
In the second place, if she must employ ki^r ships of war, what was 
more obviously likely to have been her course, than to have takea 
out their guns, and armed her vessels enjlvie : and not have ran§4 
ed them alongside the French and Dutch ships in her hostile har* 
bour of Ferrd ? Add to this, that Spain has no ports, or none at 
which she could, with any hope of safety, land troops in Biscay^ 
But where and when was Spain to land her troops, if we grant, for 
the sake of the argument, that such was her intention ? Why, 
Sir, in the Bay of Biscay; — that bay, incomparably the most tem- 
pestuous in Europe ; and in this bay, the dread of the hardiest 
mariners, she was to land her troops, in the midst of the equinoxial 
gales! 

As to the other documents which have be^n laid before the 
house, which may be supposed to affect the information received 
from admiral Cochrane, undoubtedly, Sir, in a statement from otir 
consul at Cadiz, it is reported that there were, at the period ht 
wrote, no armaments going on there. But two naval officers, one 
of them captain Gore, writing on the 5th of October, reports very 
differently. Still the information from our consul might very 
well have been such as to give an idea that there were no arma- 
ments, or none that were considerable, going forward, at the 
time when he was drawing op that information. For myself, I 
have po doubt in my mind of the existence of the afmaniei^ts in 
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(question. In order to demomtrate to us the hostile dispositions 
of the court of Madridi one circttinstAnce» which though minute^ 
was important— I allude, to the arming of the packets. To 
dispose of all this,.! contend, that the evidence, so distinct, 
clear, and positive of admiral Cochrane, is supported by the very, 
excuses and arguments of the Spanish government. Besides, had 
we not the evidence of their being armed, in the information of the 
governor of Gallicia of a subsequent disarmament ? This gentle* 
nan^ information .was material in another view ; he told us, that 
they weTeiK>t any longer armed ships of war, yet that the packets 
would remain aimed. Thus, however real her armament, her dis* 
armament was nommai. Now it cannot be siaid, that the condi* 
tionof our neutrality or forbearance was, that she should not arm, 
nor make any armamcats in her ports. How is the &ct ? Why, 
Sir, an armament took place in a quarter most material for us to 
insist on her being disarmed, and that was in the port of Ferrol, 
where the gallantry of our seamen detained, in a state of blockade, 
a squadron of France. The acquisition to this squadron, of a con* 
siderable Spanish force, might have occasioned not a little incon- 
venience. Certainly it would have obliged us to reinforce our 
Mockading squadron ; and possibly it would have been, in some re« 
spect, the means of causing a disadvantageous change! of the posi- 
tions of our general naval forces. All this^ surely, was evidence of 
a hostile mind. That armament took place after a, positive en« 
gagcment with us not to make any armaments whatever. In these 
circunistances, what was the conduct of the court of Spain ? Days 
and weeks* elapse without one order, account, or Explanation 
from, that court to its minister M. d*Anduaga, to remove, at the 
court of England, those just apprehensions,, jealousies, and una- 
voidably inquietudes, which the known proceedings at Ferrol were, 
of BQcessity, to create. The same with respect to Mr. Frere, at 
Madrid. Not one word of explanation was given to our charg4 
d'affaires, of the nature or object of these armaments ; but he was 
told, generaWy, but most evasively, that they were not intended to 
hurt Great Britain, This idle jargon continued to be the language 
of the Spaoish minister, u^til they received the imelligence from 
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the governor of Gallicia of the 4exterops attempt of M. d'Anduaga, 
to persuade our court that the armaments were for quelling the re- 
bellion of Biscay. M. d'Andu^ga's own dispatches arriving, ish 
formed the ministers of Spain more particularly of the colour their 
ambassador had given to the transaction. Yet, when we know. 
Sir, that the same governor of Biscay did at the outset, when not 
furnished with the ingenious but unavailing excuses of M^ d'An- 
duaga* inform us, that the expedition was a secret one, shall we 
be amused out of the conviction of our understanding ? If any 
^aaan should believe M* d'Anduaga, with the evidence now before 
Ui, it will exceed my . imagination of puerile credulity. 
* But, Sir, I do not believe that it will be advanced by any man 
ut this house, that there were not armaments in the ports of Spain: 
nor can I see bow those armaments can be accounted for, but on th^ 
principle of a hostile disposition. As to the armaments in other re^ 
apects, I have only stated wh^t was done. The simple question in 
reference to our moderation towards Spain, is not whether we did 
not do enough, but whether we did not do too much ; whether we did 
not remit our due vigour and decision in nqt declaring war on the 
instant ? If wc had at once declared war, it would have been consis^i 
tent with substantial justice. As it w^s^ our reservation amounted to 
a pointed and conditional declaration of war. A breach of neutrar 
lity was declared actual hostility. By this conditional declara- 
tion of war, if circumstances should arise, \ye were entitled to act 
lU; once ; so that when we knew of the hostile preparations and arma- 
ments in the ports of Spain, we were justified instantly to declare 
«ar ; because, if we could prevent the treasures of that power from 
reaching in safety her ports, we should be preventing a junction of 
the forces of the three powers of Spain, France, and Holland, — 
the succouring of an inveterate enemy, — the replenishing of his 
coffers, or ttie recruiting of his armies: for, assuredly, these 
treasures were not destined for the coffers of Spain, but for thos^ of 
France. Even in this proceedings the moderation and friendly 
dispositions of his Majest/s government were as obvious as un- 
equivocal. We detained the frigates of Spain, indeed, but, by the 
mode of that detention, we left a door open to Spain to return tq 
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to her ancient fneiukhips, to the line of her generous and magnn- 
liimous policy in better days, to the course of her high-minded, 
lioDOorable propensities and feelings, to her true interests, to the 
pyttks of her renown and her glory. 

Now, if we did not at once declare war agftipst Spain, knowing 
the mptiv(B8 of our unparalleled forbearance, I thiiik it too hard, 
Sir, for gentlemen to charge us with the contravention of the law of 
nations, with want of good faith, or the violation of the most libera], 
enlightened principles of a just and prudent policy. It will be 
ibund, that we have treated Spain with ^ kindness, of which,perhaps, 
HO epoch of history can furnish an instance. We carried our in« 
dulgence to the utmost extent, Wc were not, to the last moment^ 
hostile, but to an extent singularly limited ; and although Spain was 
giving every kind of assistance to her ally ; filthough, joined wirli 
iiaval force, she was pouripg her treasures into her coffers, — still wc 
were willing to listen to her ministry, find, if possible, to avert from 
her the evils of war. JIas Spfiin requited our friendship? With 
the two conditions on which our forbearance could be contiavLed, 
on which she could be permitted to maintain her neutrality, s^e 
Infused to comply. These were, first the cessi^tions of all arma« 
jnents ; and, secoi^dly, the communications of the terms of the treaty 
of St. Ildefpnso. We did pot demand more than was pecessary 
^o our safety. We demanded nothing but our confirmed right. If 
we had not insisted op this promptly, and made }t a sine qud wm^ 
we might, indeed, have b^en accused of weakness, of pusillanimity, 
and imbecility. After long concealing her armaments in other 
ports, Spain evinced, besides, a dptermitif^tion to refuse an ex« 
planatioi^ of those, and of what wc alike required, the treaty 
of 1795, from these circumstanpcs v^ar had bepome inevita- 
ble, '{'his was the cai^ long before the afiair of the frigates. In 
fact, their seizure was not known at the time of the discussion 
ft Madrid, or of the notification of the 7tb of Npvember. As 
tp the detention of the frigates, the irrefragable justice of that 
measure must be obvious to the world. That circumstance, how- 
pver, m^es no part of the case, and wc should equally have been 
fit war, had it never taken place. I do not say this to extenqata 
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that proceeding, of which I trust I have already said enough 
completely to justify it. Dq)lorafoIe as somp of the circumstancefi 
were with which it was attended, as indeed bloodshed, though 
ihed even in lawful war, roust always be regretted, yet that oc- 
currence certainly had no influence on the final decision of th# 
question of peace or war, 

I trust. Sir, that I have sufficiently pro%'ed that, even in th« 
commencement of the negociadons, we had a just cause of war, 
which never was abandoned ; tl)at, during the second period, our 
forbearance, while Spain became bound, and actually paid a war 
subsidy of three millions sterling to France, was conditional ; and 
that the condition being violated, we again were possessed of tho 
right of war provisionally declared : and all our demands of satisi. 
faction and security being rejected^ we are in consequence at 
open war. Under these circumstances, I entertain a full confi- 
dence that the vote of this house will recognise the justice of our 
cause, and sanction the conduct of the government, and that we 
shall lay at the foot of the throne the professions of a dutiful and 
lo^al people, determine^ to make every sacrifice in the vindica'» 
tion of their rights, and in the defence of their country. 

I shall conclude. Sir, with moving, *^ That an humble address be 
presented to bis Majesty, to acquaint his Majesty, that we have 
taken into our most serioiis consideration the papers which have 
been laid before i|s by his Majesty's command, relative to the dis- 
cussions which have taken place with the court of Spain : Tha(; 
we observe with the greatest satisfaction, that, through the whole 
of the transaction, his Majesty has carried his moderation and 
forbearance to the utmost extent which was consistent with a due 
regard to the honour of his crown, and the interests of his do- 
minions: That, while we fully concur in the propriety and 
necessity of those prompt and vigorous measures of precaution 
which his Majesty found himself compelled to adopt, in co|)sc- 
quence of the naval armaments fitted out by Spaiu,' we see at the 
same time a fresh proof of his Majesty's earnest desire to avoid, if 
possible, the extremity of war, in the first opportunity which he 
even then offered to the court of Spaii)» to epter on pacific ncgo- 
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elation x And that, impressed with these sentimentty and fully 
convinced of the justice of the war, which the conduct of the 
court of Spain (evidently under the influence and coutroul of 
France) has rendered unavoidable, we shall not fail to afbrd his 
Majesty our most zealous and cordial support in every meaavre 
which may be necessary for prosecuting the war wiU^ vigour, and 
bringing it to a safe and honourable tenninfitiop/' 

A very loDg disaunon succeeded ; in the course of which Mr. Grey moved 
pn amendment upon the address, to the effect of censunng the conduct of 
ministeri throughout the negociation. 

At a bte hour the debate was adjourned to th« ioDowmg ^j» 



February 12, ^1805. ' 

Trk dtscttiiion being this day resumed on th^ papers relative tQ the w^ 
with Spain, Ma. Pitt rose at the conclusion of the debate to reply to thp 
yari^us arguments that had been advanced in opposition to the address. 

After the length of time. Sir, which this business hf» already 
taken up, and more especially after the able and luminous point 
of view in which my opinions on this subject have been placed by 
my honourable and learned friend^ the impression of whose 
speech I hope still remains with the house, notwithstanding the 
attempt which has been made to destroy it, I do not see any ne- 
cessity for troubling the house much further in detail. Yet, late 
as is the time to which the discussion hat been protracted, I trusty 
I shall meet with the indulgence of the house, while I shortly ad- 
vert to some leading points that have been brought forward relative 
to the conduct of government, some of them referring personally 
to myself. 

The first point, then, to which I would t]um the attention of 
the house is, the attempt which has been made to represent my 
honourable and learned friend and myself as differing somewh^ 
in our opinions relative to the commencement of the war with 
Spain, whereas in fact no difference ever existed ; and . my ho« 
• Tb« Master of the Rolls. 
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fiourable and le«med Mend has only rescued the argamentt 
which I made use of from the vulgar and wretched misrepresenta* 
tion to which they have heen exposed. An attempt has been made 
to prove that myself and Lord Hawkesbury were so mad as to say 
to Spain, ** we shall forbear to exercise our rights against yon for 
a time, and at any subsequent period we shall, when y/e Bad it 
/convenient, commence hostilities without any further notice^*' 
We said i>o such thing. If we h^, then we should have deserved 
all the abuse and derision which have been so liberally poured 
upon us. But as we qeyer did, all the abusive and vulgar terms 
^jemployed against us may be retorted on those who could be 
guilty of so glaring and so gross a misrepresentation. This, Sir, 
was what I advanced : 1 said, that though the sum paid by Spaia 
to Fr^npe was enormous, yet we had fi^aintaincd a system of for« 
bcarance for a timp, reserving however to ourselves at any future 
period, to consider the subsidies as a cause of war. This waa 
certainly fair and just; but did I ever say hostilities were to be 
commenced in the above case without notice i No, we said this 
to Spain, *^ when you tell us that you wish to gain time, and 
^ave some hopes that you will speedily be in a situation to main- 
tain a strict neutrality, we shall forbear for a time, that your 
chance may be allowed you, and every opportunity of keeping 
out of the war granted.'' But when we had given them this ad* 
vantage, and when they had this opportunity long enough, then 
we say this, " thus far shall our forbearance go, and no farther; 
and now we tell you that from this hour that forbearance is at 
an end." 

But while I beg that this may be considered as my opinion, do 
not let it be understood that Spain was harshly limited in point of 
time. For when the above declaration was coupled with a con- 
dition, who could deny that the violation of the condition, consti- 
tuted a good ground of war without further notice ? We said to 
3pain, *' we forbear in order to "afford you . an opportunity of 
maintaining your neutrality, if any possible change should enable 
you to do so ; but if, in the mean time, you go on with any ar- 
inam^ents, tht^n this will be considered as tantamount to a declara,* 
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tton of hostilities.** If, then, the Spanish government violated the 
conditions upon which our forhearance was founded, can any one 
here to<^y tell me that in that case a fresh declaration was ne. 
eessary f This, Sir» is what I said, aud do still say. Even al- 
lowing it to be only our simple declaration, the question is still 
^e same. Our right, whether she liked it or not, remained equally 
entire. But, in addition to this, they declared their intention to 
accede to these terms ; and if any thing could strengthen my case, 
it b that circumstance. 

From the discussion of this point, and others equally im- 
portant, gentlemen start to find fault with the conduct of their 
country. I have no objection to the quarrels with these papers, 
And the causes of the war. Let them proceed in their own 
way; no one has any desire to stop them; but I do say that 
they have uttered sentiments unfkvourablc to their country ; 
founded on nothing else than the miserable and wretched confes^i 
saon which they attempted to produce in our statements. 
Whether or not this is a conduct consistent with their duty to their 
country, I call upon thatcountiy to judge. These mild advocates 
for peace, these pretended enemies of war, have little or no 
hesitation in adopting any mode of argument, or making any as- 
sertion, provided they succeed in thwarting the measures of 
government, or in censuring the conduct of thos^ entrusted with 
the direction of public aflijiirs. That system of patience and for* 
bearance, which, in my opinion, in this instance, is so honouiv 
able to his Majesty's servants, has been t\^e subject of irony an4 
ridicule with gentlemen on the opposite side of the house. But 
that forbearance we had resolved to carry to a certain extent, and 
Ijo farther. We had given intimation to this effect to the Spanish 
government, and we consequently were not to blame for acting 
as the emergency required. We had frequently apprise<) them of 
the danger of forcing us to a rupture ; and bis Majesty's servants 
shewed a degree of forbearance which evinced their wishes to 
prevent the effusion of blood, by recommending a strong adhe- 
rence to the conditions of the neutrality ; they certainly deserved 
praise, not censure. Whatever g^tlemen might ajlegci thef 
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Spanish government, by a violation of those conditions, had ren* 
dered themselves liable to our explanation of their conduct, con* 
sequently to all the consequences of a rupture, should that be 
deemed unavoidable. After the warnings which we had given the 
ministers of the court of Spain, they were at last subject to our 
discretion. That lenity aud moderation, however, which had 
marked our conduct towards Spain, continued till our interest 
^nd honour were endangered ; and thepce ^rose the war, and from 
whence we may date all its consequences. 

When I find the honourable gentleman* and his friends en<» 
deavoiiring to circulate topics of detraction on this occasion, it is 
necessary for me to set myself right against such misrepresenta- 
tions. The cause of this war has been denied. That cause, 
}]owever, was very obvious, and the agreement or condition of 
neutrality having been once violated, that circumstance formed 
the basis of the war. What were the conditions ? The arguments 
of my honourable and learned friend have so clearly dciinied 
them, that to go over the same grounds would only serve to 
weaken their effect. The honourable gentleman has insinuated 
that my honourable and learned friend argued only from a loose 
conversation. That gentleman is not very apt to argue from such 
vreak materials; and, therefore, 1 must take the liberty of deny* 
ing the truth of his allegations. The conditions of the neutrality, 
to which J am obliged so often to recur, arc so clearly expressed, 
that little or no doubt can be entertained on the subject. They 
positively declare that there shall be no armament, as an arma* 
inent would be considered a sufficient cause for war. If there 
were no co^iditions expressed or understood, as the honourable 
gentleman has maintained, any argument on that head would be 
ridiculous in the highest degree. It was also stated, that 8houl4 
there be at any time a violation of the conditions of nctttralityg 
that would not only be a cause for war, but for an immediate 
war, if decreed necessary, and that no decoration would on such 
fin emergency be requisite, Mr. Frere, therefore, found himself 
-neces^tated to give intimation to the court of Spmn, that, until « 

"^ Mr, Fo». 
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ftatisfactory explanation should be given, the alternative of war 
must be resorted to. Gentlemen arc therefore mistaken wben 
they suppose that we have been guilty of any act of precipitancy 
towards Spain. She had sufficient notice of our resolution to pro« 
ceed to war, unless prevented by a satisfactory explanation. 

But it was not only evident that such an armament as that 
alluded to was preparing with every expedition, but that it wa» 
ilestined to unite its strength to that of the enemy. As the British 
government had warned Spain of the consequences if she persisted 
in those hostile preparations, the latter was therefore responsible 
lor all the calamities which might ensue. We had something 
more substantial than mere appes^ranccs ; for to have acted on 
mere appearances, without the best and most convincing prools, 
would have been childish in the extreme, and justly deserving of 
the ridicule and indignation which the honourable gentleman on 
the opposite side bestowed' on the supposed errors of goveri^ 
ment» 

The gentlemen on the opposite side have denied that there 
vcre any good grounds for the military contingency of which go- 
vernment complained. They admitted that in Biscay troops 
hiid been sent by land ; but then the cause assigned for the assem- 
blemont of these troops was the insurrection in Biscay. It was 
jcurious to see how gentlemen changed their opinions concerning 
the information which they received. Whenever it was conve. 
nient, they denied the validity of the intelligence received through 
the medium of admiral Cochrane, but admitted that of Mr. 
Freie. The adoption of this principle arose from their sometimes 
finding that Mr. Frere's information made for their argument, and 
that admiral Cochrane's made against it. It was thus, they pre* 
tended to disbelieve the facts advanced by the latter respecting the 
jirmament. The gallant a<)miral gave this notice to government, 
when stating the existence and nature of this armament : ^Vmo6t 
of the crews live in the vicinity of Fcrrol, and they have, it is 
fUt^d, leave gi anted until the 15th of next month. I must, how- 
«ter, remark, that they can be assembled at any tjme within a few 
hours." Was not this ample evidence of the firmament ? It was 
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preteoded never to have been fitted out against us, although no 
other explanation has ever been since given. 

Another point put by the honourable gentleman is upon the 
situation of Spain. He asks, whether we can believe that Spain 
would go to war at a time when she was smarting under all the 
miseries of pestilence and famine ? The honourable gentleman 
observes that, on the subject of the family compact, their rights 
were concerned, and they had an object to look to, and that 
they might adopt the views of France ; but now they have no such 
motive, as on the contrary they are suffering from French con- 
nexion; that they now dread France; — which I believe thej 
do, as much at least, if not more than they hate her. Do we 
know so little of the conduct of the government of France, as to 
suppose that the inconvenience, the distress, or the misery of 
Spain woold be a reason that would operate in the councils of 
France against her passion, her caprice, and her inordinate and 
extravagant ambition ? She felt that circumstances gave her an 
opportunity of indulging cither. - Are we so lost to all means of 
conjecturing how she would conduct herself towards others, when 
their blood or their treasure was at stake, knowing as we do how 
little regard her chief has for either the treasure or the blood of 
the people of France, when any favourable plan is within his 
view ? Are we to suppose, therefore, that he would be lender of 
the blood and treasure of Spain, when, on so many occasions, he 
has been so wantonly prodigal in the expenditure of the blood and 
treasure of France, to accomplish any favourite object? To 
think so, would be singular indeed. But gentlemen say, that 
France had already got the use of all the money of Spain, and 
therefore she would not take her contingent also ; and the honour- 
able gentleman did allow the possibility of this, although he 
thinks it a very extravagant supply. Perhaps, says he, you may 
«ay, FVance miy desire to have the command of both. Why, 
yes, Sir, we may say that perhaps she may desire to have both, 
and the more especially, at t^le very time when this negociation 
waff dependhlg. And here I would ask gentlemen on the other 
•ide, if France thought that in a few weeks she might strike a 
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blow, by whicb she might gaib a teinporaiy advanUige again^ 
this country, or an expected advantage over our squadron, then 
blockading her port, by Ibmiing a junction between that of Spain 
and her own, would they belieTC that she would forbear doing so 
on motives of tenderness to Spain ? 

But the honourable gentleman endeavours to anticipate this ob-* 
sensation, and to obviate its force, by asking, how can you think 
so, when tbe treasure ships of Spain were then on the ocean, and 
when a junction, or an attempt to gain an advanta^ over ua 
would be putting the treasure of Spain, so much wahted by 
France, in jeopardy ? It does happen that some of them had ar- 
rived with the treasure consigned to France, and that a few 
more were expected soon to arrive. As we were very near the 
place of their ultimate destination, and apprized of tbe supposed 
lime of arrival, we thought there was a chance of their not reach- 
ing their port without our interception of them. We knew tha 
chance was sms^l, but, small as it was, we thought.it worth tha 
trial, and accordingly an order was given that the trial should be 
made. It was made, and it was successful ; for they were met 
within sight of the harbour of Cadiz, and if we had been twenty* 
four hours later, they would have arrived safely in their destined 
harbour ; and then, in addition to the armament which the ho- 
nourable gentleman would have us suppose was not intended 
against us, under all the circumstances of the case, France would 
have had these millions of money in her coffers. They expected 
them to arrive safely, but fortunately, by extraordinary exertions, 
wc were too quick for them, and we did. prevent their going into 
harbour by taking them. 

Next tiien, Sir, the honourable gentleman comes to a statement 
of that which has been fuDy discussed already, by others as well as 
by myself; namely, the circumstances under which we had taken 
this measure of precaution, and on which I say we have proved that- 
our right to intercept these ships was legal. The honourable gentle- 
man attempts to deny this, by saying it was a measure of absolute 
war, and not a measure of precaution. Now, I say, that if it were 
not a measure of precaution, but of absolute war, as the hoi\our» 
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able gentkman vtates^ bis conclusion would not follow ; because I 
Contend we were justified in taking a measure of absolute war> and 
tbis indeed seems to be admitted by all the gentlemen on the other 
side. But it is contended, tbiat although we w^e justified in taking 
» measure of absolute wari yet in doing something sbort of it, wa 
w^re not justified. Now, I would ask, is there any thing repug* 
nant to common sense in the principle which says, that if you 
are justified in going to the last extremity^ you may do something 
short of that extremity ? The honourable gentleman insists, that 
we are not to make reprisals without a declaration of war. ^ere 
the whole point turns on the application of the terra, reprisals. 
If he means taking property wrongfully, that is, without a right o£ 
proceeding to hostilities, hiK is* light. The taking o£ the goods of 
an enemy, after that enemy has taken our ^gpods from us, is pro« 
perly callisd reprisal ; but the taking of our goods liefore they 
fall into the hands of our enemy is not a reprisal : and here, £ 
^lieve, the honourable gentleman will find, under the authority of 
Vattel bindself, that keeping reprisals as pledges for a security 
against supposed hostilities is lawful ; that is, security against thm 
suppled intention of the enemy. There are cases in which the 
highest authorities state, that the forcibly taking them back befara 
the ddjustm^nt of disputes, is a justifiable cause of war; but here 
we may dispense with the whole of that part of the argument, be* 
x:a«ijse we gave a regular notice of war, and said, that, unless the 
conditions were observed, we should take every measure either o^ 
war or precaution, reserving to ourselves which alternative Uk 
choose. > 

But the honourable gentleman says, that the Spanish court ne« 
ver could suspect we should have detained their property. Why I 
What should make diem think we should not, after the notice they 
had, and after they had afforded, and were continuing to afford, to 
France^ such enormous pecuniary succours, in addition to all the 
naval force she could command ; thereby carrying on against us a 
double warfare, contrary to all the rights of neutrality ? Now, if 
one of these be sufHcient to entitle us to proceed to war, it will 
jbardly be contended that uniting both together will take away our 
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right* Could it thei> be matter of stfrprise to Spain, that we should 
hav« taken the meai^ures of precaution we did ? Will it not be ad« 
mitted, that it WMia duty wte ow^ to oursetvet to intercept this 
treasure 2 .for can aay one in this house be ignorant that it is by 
nean of lioUars from South A^erica^ that Spain affords pecuni- 
ary succoarBt to France?. As to what uhey thought of that suc- 
cour, it is a Qiatter iabOut which it is not our business to inquire* 
^ But the matter does not rest there* When we were reasoning oq 
tbe treaty of St. IldefonsOy I think in the month of July 1 S03, when 
Mr. Frere was stating to the Spanish minister the forbearance of 
this country, what did he say to the Spanish minister ? He desired 
Ibim to mark the generosity of his Majesty in not claiming "their 
treasure, as he might have done, but that he kt them receive it 
at that time» it being understood that they would act with more 
strict justice to the system of neutrality. What was the answer 
of the Spanish minister? The answer was in substance an ac- 
knowledgment of his Majesty's lenity and gcberosity, and this is 
now turned against us ; and because an end was put at last to 
such generosity and forbearance, in consequence of several 
breaches of the conditions on which only it was to be continued^ 
and of which due notice was to be: given to Spain, our measure of 
just and necessary precaution is termed at breach of faith ; by turn* 
ing round, as it is called, upon Spain, and attacking her when she 
was unprepared. Among the grounds of uneasiness which Spata 
expresses in the months of February and March, is the inconveni* 
ence and hardships they suffer on account of their apprehension for 
the safety of their treasure ships coming from South America; 
then, how could they say they were taken by surprise, since they 
were apprehensive ^at that early period, that to tliis our attention 
would be directed, if ever their breach of the conditions should in- 
duce us to proceed to hostility against them> or to take any mea- 
sure of precaution for our own security ? And after such notices 
and violations of the conditions of his M^esty 's lenity and forbear- 
ance, will any man in this house defny vfe were entitled to proceed 
by force, even if attended, as it was unhappily attended, by the 
consequences of battle ? Was not the notice, that if they commie- 
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ted any further breach of the condition of such lenity and forliear- 
ance, ^^•« should declare war, sufficient to put them on their guard ? 
A-nd was it not milder in' his Majesty 's' government to take thtse 
ftw ships of force, than if they had taken'all the merchantmen* to 
be found on thfe sea^ bc'lbilging to the court df* Spain, the right lo 
which is unquestionable' ? 

Then thi? matter Cdm^s to this, that having a right to make^var, 
yet his M'ajesty, trbd tb the principles of lenity ahd forbearance 
which had so lorig distinguished his conduct towards' Spain, had' 
not at last recurred tb the full exercise of his right, but only took" 
measures of [Prudent and'riecessary precaution; that is to say, mea- 
sures to prevent the situation of England being worse^' ahd France 
better, during the interval of a negociation, ahd by' \vhich war' 
might after all haVd been avoided. But the honourable gentleman 
says, that this negociation was a mocker), and that the measure, 
which we Call a nfieasure of precaution, was an j^cC of perfidy. 
The honourable gentleman insihuates, that- we are ashamed of our 
own act, and that we should have proceeded at once to war, in- 
stead of this nibasure of mockery, of moderation andJenity, if we 
f(5nnd thatw^e were entitled to do so ; that is, in other words, that what 
we have done for the preservation of oiir national interest, is worse, 
than actual hostility aiid open" war. If this be true, I shall beg th^ 
honourable gentlemah to conslder'how valuable a discovery he has 
made, by firiding oiit that it is less dangerous to plunge a nation ir- 
retrievably into the" calamities of 'war, than to aftbrd it a chance of 
averting them'by an adherence to justice. 

The honourable gentleman blanies us for believing in the truth 
of the account we had of the preparations of the enemy, and oa 
the evidence we had to support the credibility of that account; but 
if any thing came afterwards, to corroborate what happened at the 
time we had said we would^ngt make use of the information we 
received, I wish to know whether gentlemeri on the other side would 
adhere to the rule of ju^^^lce oii which thl?J^ ntfw^w!stf tdpi-obeiefl'f" 
Suppose we had acted as they say we should have done ; suppose 
we had permitted this half-niahned fleet at Ferrol to come out ; 
suppose we had suffered these two millions of treasure to go int«i 
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Cadiz, and from iLcnce, as of course it would^ ta the coffers of 
France ; suppose the two fleets of France anil Spain had joined ; 
suppose, what indeed is not probable, but still possible, that, being 
so joined, and superior in force, they might have defeated our 
blockading squadron, or had, by winds favourable to them and 
adverse to us, crossed the channel, and brought a large fleet of 
transports, and, proceeding in an expedition against Ireland, had 
eluded the vigilance of our fleet, and, under a junction of favour- 
able accidents, had been able to eflect a landing there ; and sup- 
pose it had been our case to day, with the intelligence of admiral 
Cochrane, which is now condemned by the gentlemen on the op- 
posite side, to have appeared in parliament, after neglecting the 
precaution, and after suflering (he serious and alarming evil to 
have reached us, by waiting for the explanation from Spain which 
the honourable gentleman recommended, and which would take 
six weeks, or two months to have arrived, when, in the mean time, 
the enemy had executed partly his purpose of invasion ; — suppose 
we had come to parliament to be excused for having relaxed our 
efforts, and laid our case before these friends of humanity, these 
advocates of energy and vigour, what would have been the lan- 
guage of these gentlemen if we were to throw ourselves on the 
lenity of the house ? The case is, however, thank God, at this 
time, very different indeed. It is owing to that vigilance and acti- 
vity which the honourable gentleman and his friends have so se- 
verely condemned — it is to that spirit and energy that we are at 
this time to attribute the independence, if not the salvation of our 
country. I now, without further discussion of the causes of the 
war, submit the case to the judgment of this house, to the judg- 
ment of the country, and to the judgment of the whole world. 

'Mr. Grey^s amendment wms negatived; 

Ayes ...... 10& 

Noes ^X5 

and the original motion was then put and agreed tm. 
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AforcA 6, 1S05* 

On a motion by Mr* Sheridan, " Thai lesTe be giYea to bring in a bill to 
repeal the Additional Force Act of last year," 
Mr. Pitt rose, and .'poke as follows c 

Jt is not my intention, Sir, to follow the honourable gentleman* 
tbroygh all those various digressions, through all those multifa« 
riovia Qbserviitii>n.s which, in the course of his speech^ he has 
tHought propgr. to introduce. The greater part of these had no 
SQit. of connexion with the question more imraediatcly before the 
house,. and weiTie cvidi^ntly introduced for the purpose of giving the 
honourable .g<entleman an opportunity of shewing th« house how 
iQUch he was capable of contributing to the entertainment of the 
hpuse by illustration, which had no possible relation to the subject 
piropo&ed for our present consideration. But, though I view those 
p^rts of tbc honourable gentleman's speech as unworthy of any de». 
tailed reply, and shall not on that account trespass long on your 
attention, there are one or two. of the preambles to, his t^peeeh^ to 
which I feel it necessary shortly to advert, before! eflter on the 
cpnsideratlpa of the niotioa.with which the honourable gentleman 
concluded hid speech. 

. The honourable gentleman thought proper to advert) in the first 
place, to tliAt surprise which thenotice of hismotioti, whei^ It was 
iif^it an)H)UQC^d, had created on this side of the /house. The hi^ 
nourable g^tieman, perhaps, found it convenient to^sufpose that 
.such surpi'l^ existed 9. merely with, the view of.tu|»ing it to the ad- 
vantage of- his own argument » T, for my part, ionow nothing o£ 
that surp^s^.to which th«e. honourable member had alluded, but I 
know th^l the honourable member's notice was not, in the rfirst in- 
stance, given within the doors of this house. When it was first given, 
I have reason to b^lieve» that the only emotions which it excited^ 
were those of satiifftctwn ; and when it was renewed in this house, 
I csLii testify, that it Qxqited a cry of exultation. There was every 
itjason to think that, when the right honourable gentleman^ oppo. 

* Mr. Sheridan. f Mr. Windham. 
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site brought forward his motion, his friends were not by any means 
pleased at the manner in which the discussion was closed. It was 
with reluctance they divided on the occasion^ because they were not 
affi>rdcd.an opportunity of delivering their several opinions. They 
could not help voting when the question was so loudly called for*, and 
though the honourable member who this evening opened the debate, 
ha^ pa^d'high compliments to the right honourable gentleman's etc- 
qyence, there can be no sort of doubt that he was not satisfied 
iv^tbout ap opportunity of displaying his own powers on so fertile, 
a, subject. The honourable gentleman, indeed, sufficiently 
shewed, from his conduct on the former debate, that he was not 
satisfied with the manner in which the debate was terminated* It 
was not for nothing that the honourable member had taken so 
n^Oy pages of notes, not, perhaps, with the view of ansivering the 
right hipnouraUe. gentleman's speech, but certainly for the purpose 
of. explaining his own peculiar views of subjects touched on in that 
sp^ch, had not some discreet mediator dissuaded him from the 
reaolution which he had previously formed. It cannot be ima- 
gined that these notes were taken for the purpose of answering the 
arguments fof my right booourable friend;* for ten di^ of 
preparation have, elapsed before the honourable gentleman has 
thought himself in a situation to attempt this with any thing like 
plausibility or. success. In following this course, the honourable 
gootlem^i was no doubt encouraged by many of his friends, who 
were not satisiSed with the right honourable gentleman's view of 
t\m b(usines8, who ibittered themselves that the honourable gentle- 
man would take up much more popular ground, and who looked 
ftirward to. the^prospect of triumphing under his banners. Whe« 
tber these anticipations will be realized, will best appear, Sir, after 
we have fairly entered on the discussion of the subject. Respect- 
ing the surprise to which the honourable gentleman referred, I 
shall only add, that on this side of the house no feeling was enter- 
tained when the resolution of bringing forward the present motion 
was announced, but one, namely, that we were ready to enter on 

* Mr, Canning. 
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the discussion at whatever periodjt might best suit either that or 
any other honourable gentleman tp introduce it. 

Now, Sir, as to the second of the honourable gentleman's pre- 
ambles, which was evidently intended to conciliate the right ho- 
nourable gentleman *, I feel it necessary to make a few observa- 
tions. The honourable gentleman begins by assuring his right 
honourable friend that he has no wish, whatever, to state opinio/is 
contrary to those whi(:h he had laid down in his speech, and thus 
attempts to lull asleep all apprehension of a wish to interfere with 
his favourite doctrine. But hardly is this opiate given, hardly are the 
compliments to the right honourable gentleman's talents and elo- 
quence uttered, before the honourable gentleman eaters on a series 
of observations, all of which are calculated to awaken the jealousy of 
his right honourable friend, and to destroy even the fundamental 
"principles ofthatmilitarysystem in which he took so warm an inte- 
rest. If I had carefully selected topics for a difference of opinion, it 
is not easy to see how any could have been laicl hold of to m^vrk out 
a more complete contrariety of opinion. The honourable gentleman 
has this day expressed himselT in terms of the highest approbation of 
the variety of our military force. Now, the right honourable gentle- 
man founded his whole military system on its uniformity, and main- 
tains that the divisions of volunteers, of militia, and of regulars, con* 
stitute at once its disgrace and its inefficiency. The right honourable 
gentleman wishes the volunteer establishment to bo discarded, while 
the honourable gentleman glories in being its advocate and cham- 
pion, tiere, then, on the one hand, the house art called on to look 
to the volunteer establishment as discarded and exploded, while ofi 
the other it is not only defended, but extolled as the grand source 
of the security of the empire. This surely is a pretty glaring evi- 
dence of a difference of opinion, and I leave the house to forni 
their own reflections on the subject. But, while it is impossible 
not to advert to this difference between the two honourable miem- 
bei^, 1 cannot help observing, that thfe honourable gentleman need 
not have tecourse to all that delicacy which he Has used on the 
present occasion. It so happens, that on every one of the leading 

* Mr. Windhaftu 
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points, on which the right honourable octuleman's speech, on a 
former occasion, was founded, the right honourable gentleman's 
opinions had unc^crgonc a most important revolution. He now 
differs as much from himself, as it is possible for the honourable 
gentleman to do on any of the matters which he has this evening 
touched on in his speech. The augmentation of the milititi, the 
plan of raising provisional cavalry, the measure of obtaining n\en 
for rank, as well as tlie call on the parishes for their quotas, all 
of which measures the right honourable gentleman now so strongly 
censures, were measures adopted when he himself was along with" 
me a member of the cabinet, and at the sanf^e time was actually 
secretary at war. 

I shall not now. Sir, attempt to go very much intu the question, 
liow far the opinion of the country is to be guided by the* opinion 
expressed by an individual of acknowledged abilities and conside- 
ration. Bat this I feel myself entitled at least to say, that if any 
man not only assents to, but actually brings forward measures as 
a member of the cabinet, and thinks proper, after an interval of a 
few years, severely to censure the same measures when he is out of 
power, the confidence of the country in his opinion must be mB,- 
terially diminished. Now, Sir, in the year 1/96, the right honour- 
able gentleman not only assented to all the measures I have just 
alluded to, as a member of the cabinet, but joined me cordially 
in bringing them forward, and was willing to take his full share of 
all the responsibility ?ittached to them, either in this house or in 
the country. He was then, as much as he possibly could be, their 
parliamentary author, and now he feels himself called upon to 
condemn them in terms of the utmost severity, Thus much, Sir, 
1 have thought it my duty to say as to the honourable gentleman'^ 
preambles. Of his numerous digressions I shall have occasion to 
3ay a few words before I ait down ; but ^hall, in the mean time, 
proceed to the real question before the house. 

Before I go further, I beg leave to disclaim at ^e outset th^ 
view of the question really before the house, as the honourab^ 
gentleman has thought proper to state it. l^he question is not, 
whether the bill has, in all its extent, fulfilled, the object for which 
it was origins^lly designed, but whether it has answered its end ten 
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a certain extent ; and whether, from the experience of its past 
effects, it would be better to give it a further trial, or at once to 
accede to the honourable gentleman's motion for its repeal. I 
fully allow, when I speak of the utility of the measure, I speak 
ef its utility for increasing the numbers of our regular army. 
The honourable gentleman, on the other hand, affcjcts to view it 
merely as a tax, and solely as a bill for raising money. As a bill 
for raising men, the honourable gentleman asserts that it has pro- 
duced no effect, and cannot produce any effect, and it must, there* 
fore, be solely with a view of raising money that it is continued. 
Now, Sir, to this assertion, my answer is simple, unequivocal, and 
direct. lalways disclaimed the idea of the bill being considered 
as a bill for raising moneys and never attempted to defend it but as 
an instrument for recruiting with tlie greatest expedition our re- 
gular army. The honourable gentleman has thrown out a hint 
about withdrawing the bounties from the^urrishes, luid in that way 
Tendering it a money bill. This, Sir, is really a sort of proceed- 
ing so disgraceful and abominable ; a sort of proceeding so utterly 
out of the contenaplation of his Majesty's ministers, that 1 am 
astonished it has ever been 'alluded to. I ask support to the bill 
solely on the ground of its being a measure for the augmentation 
of our i^ilitary force, and as it appears calculated to promote 
this in^vtunl end. The moment it ceases to produce any effect, 
or to hold out any prospect of accomplishing this end, then I shall* 
certainly feel myself bound, not merely not to oppose, but actually 
to move for its repeal. In one sense, indeed, the bill operate<« in 
a pecuniary way by the penalties which it inflicts on those parishes 
whose quotas are not provided; but even in this view of it, it 
is far from being attended with peculiar severity. On the con- 
trary, it suspends the penalties of the array of reserve act) and ^\x\y 
stitutes in their room others of a milder form. It is, indeed, im- 
possible to conceive any thing milder than the act is, in its present 
application, xuiless> as is not pretended to be either just or expe- 
dient, the penalties were to be wholly removed. 
Tbe bonaurable gentleman^ in speaking of the effect of ^ba bill, 
p D 4 
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scciDS (entirely to have lo&t sight of one circuin&t^ince very importaiU 
to be cQi^dt^redy which is the period when the JbiU G^i c^me into 
activity. From whatcTcr causes this arose, I shall not |iow stop to 
dcterinine, but certain it is, that it was ^lot till tjbe If th of Novem- 
ber that orders were first given for general recruiting to supply 
parishes where deficiencies existed. It is, therefore, Sir, to the 
operation of ihQ bill since t^at period, touch more than to the 
effect it has produced in the pxeccdipg months, that we ou^Jt 
fairly to apply for an opiuion of its merits. Looking then at the 
last three months, I find that on an average of each week, thero 
have been nearly two hundred rc/cr^its obtained. Thus, taking 
three months as an average, the i;esult will be, thatr under theopc* 
ration of the bill, it will produce an annual addition of betwixt 
x^inc or ten thousand men. I ask then. Sir, ^ith such a state- 
ment as this before us, if we can think of Jistening to a propo- 
sition for repealing the bill just at the monaent whci) it bhall coi^e 
into full activity ? 

The honourable geiitlcman ha^ thought propter to say that 
not one man has been raised by the bill, and the right honour* 
able gentl^na^n m^iq^aioed that its effects bad been altogether 
inconsiderable. But, Sir, I will ask these gentlemen and the 
house, whether the effect which I have hinted ^t, be not one of 
very considerable magnitude ? \vhethcr it be not, in fact, nearly 
equal tq the whole of the r<ecruit^ obtained by the ordin&i'y 
ineans of recruiting } On this sifpple ground, } might almost ex- 
clusivply f^st the merits of |be bill, ^nd ask the bouse whether it 
i^ 01)^ which QUgh( to be rashly at^d inconsiderately discarded ? 
But { feel it my du^ to tak? 9, fuller yipw of the subject. Here 
it appear?, as far 9» experience has propeed^d, ftnfi as far as 
y/e can possibly judge from that experience, tliat vyo may rea« 
sonal^Iy expect aij addition every year of no less than pine or ten 
thousand men to our regular forc^. And are \ye then to be told 
that the measure has proved altogetli^er iAcpScient ? It is trye, from 
the experience of the threp months J haye yefe^pfe^ to, I cai^np$ 
pretend to form a conclusive opinion, but c;ertainly I have a much 
better right than the gentlemen on the other side to offer an opini* 
on on the future effects of the bilL As far as experience extends, 
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thete three months ai^ a pretty good proof that the bill has answer, 
ed its end, and a toterably fair presiunption that it will continue to 
answer its end still more sucocssfuily in future. It is true, that the 
same £iLvnurarb]e resuk may not continue to be •experienced, but 
with stronger probfkbility I may say that results still more favoura- 
ble may bo experienced. Let gentlemen consider under what cir- 
curasiances the bill has hitherto operated, and they will see that 
this is DO unreasonable anticipation. Let them reflect what has 
been the drain of mon on the country for the last eighteen months : 
first, the militia were ballotted for, immediately after the supple* 
mentary militia were raised, and then came the army of reserve ; so 
that in Great Britain alone> above 100,000 men had been raised in 
the short space of a year and a half. If then, under all the unfa- 
vourable operation of these circnmstaitees^ the bill has produced 
the effects which 1 have described, what may not be expected from 
it when these circumstances are removed ? One great evil which 
the bill was intended to destroy, was the removal of those excessive 
bounties which the^ army of reserve had created. While the recol- 
lection of these high bounties existed, it is not to be imagined that 
moderate bounties could have had a fair chance of success When, 
however, the memory of them is in a certain degree obliterated, 
^vhich it must of necessity be, I entertain no sort of doubt that the 
bill will be found fully adequate to all the purposes fur which it 
was framed. We are therefore, hitherto, not entitled to calculate 
its effects in all their extent. I have stated what probability justifies, 
and what actual experience has proved ; and therefore I have com- 
pletely succeeded in proving that the reasons adduced by the ho» 
nourable gentleman in support of the repeal, ought not for a mo* 
meni to be entertained by the house. 

The honourable gentleman has attempted to argue that the 
measure is not at all calculated to produce the end it professes to 
have in view ; but in what manner he has supported his arguments^ 
I leave to the house to judge. He seems totally to forget that 
hitherto the bill has operated only on a partial and Kmited scale,^ 
It has been applied only to the deficiencies in the militia or the> 
army of reserve. Its effects have not been felt over the great b^l^ 
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of the kingdom. Where it has hitherto been tried, it has had to 
encounter very formidable obstacles. It has been applied chiefly 
in those districts where men could with the greatest difficulty be 
fovnd, and therefore it is the less to be wondered at, if it has not 
answered in all their extent the wishes or expectations of those 
who originally supported it. Even under aU the haxatd of the pe« 
nalties for the army of reserve and the militia, the sien could 
not be procured in the places to which I have rcterred ^ and I 
will put it to the candour of gentlemen, whether, if the bill had 
been even less successful than it has been, it would have been at all 
a matter of astonishment ? To all these circumstances let me 
add, Sir, the industry with which the statements of the total fai** 
lure of the bill have been circulated over the country, the circum- 
stance of its having last session encountered violent oppo^tion, and 
being carried by a small majority, accompanied by the expecta- 
tion that it would certainly be repealed on the meeting of parlia« 
nient. When, however, these prejudices are dissipated, when the 
country see that parliament are determined to give the measure a 
fair trial, when they have every reason to think that it is meant to 
be a permanent part of our military system, I have no hesitation 
in expressing my cunviction that it will fulfil the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its most zealous supporters. If any thing further 
were wanting to prove that the bill has not yet got this fair trial, 
it would bo the consideration that in no case yet have the penalties 
of the bill been imposed. It becomes, however, a matter of conse- 
quence to have it understood that they certainly will be imposed ; 
and I vcntui'e to predict, that even the knowledge will go a consider- 
able way to giving the bill all the effect which I hope it will be 
found ultimately to produce. At present, I have no doubt that in 
several districts sufBcieut exertion has not been employed to procure 
the required quota, from an expectation that the penalties would 
not be enforced. When, however, they are fully apprized of the 
contrary, they will feel it necessary to make new eiibrts, ai^d if these 
efforts are properly directed, there can be no question about pro^* 
curing the necessary quotas. The measure then. Sir, has not been 
bjthcr^^ fairly tried, and I qert^unly shall not part from it| uules) 
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reasons ranch stronger than those which the honourable gentleman 
has condescended to use, shall be employed, and unless the events 
of the remainder of the year prove that my expectations of iu fu- 
ture effects turn out to be unfounded. 

But, Sir, I am accused of disappointing the house and the coun- 
try* by holding out, through the medium of this bill, the prospect 
of a most rapid and extensive increase of our regular force. Now, 
as to this statement, I have to offer a few observations ; and, Sir, I 
beg leave to say, that I never held out any such expectations ; I ne- 
ver did give any such pledge ; I never said that I looked to this 
njeasure solely as the means of recruiting our regular army; I never 
argued that this measure was exclusively to furnish us with a dis- 
posable force. Let me remind the house. Sir, shortly of the cir- 
cumstances under which the measure was produced. The ho- 
nourable gentleman, in his observations, seemed to insinuate that I 
was hostile to the general principle of the army of reserve act. 
Now, this is a most gross misrepresentation of my views on thi$ 
subject. So far from disapproving of that measure, I approved of 
jt cordially, and I am in the judgment of the house, that I supported 
it in the most strenuous manner. That act certainly did produce 
a large accession to the army, and, on that account, was a most im- 
portant measure ; but it was attended with many very serious in- 
conveniences, in raising the bounties, in discouraging direct inlist- 
ing into the regular army, and in promoting desertion. Those 
who felt all these inconveniences, and who were at the same time 
convinced that the penalties were excessive, thought that some 
milder act should be substituted in its place, that the exertions of 
gentlemen, parochial officers, and local zeal, would produce effects 
as important as local activity. The&e were the grounds on whicii I 
originally presented the measure, and on the same ground I conti- 
nue of opinion that it is in the train of accomplishing all that was 
expected from it ; but I never did give the house reason to think 
that \ expected any rapid or immediate augmentation of our regu- 
lar force from its operation. I did state that the bill would give 
us a strong chance for increasing our regular army in addition to 
those, which previously existed. I did state that the bill wooU qq| 
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iinvc thf effect of mtcrfcring with any of our existing modes of re- 
cruiting the regular army, or of preventing the adoption of any 
other suggestions which gentlemen might feel it their duty to bring 
forward on this most important subject. 

On the subject of a great additional force, alluded to by the hcu 
nourablc gentleman, I must bog leave also to make a single obser. 
vaiion. I thought I had, on a former occasion, sufficiently express- 
ed ray opinion as to what appeared to mc the quantuin of force 
w^ich I thought necessary to our national sccuiity. 1 did on a 
former occasion distinctly declare my conviction that we had al- 
leady in point of quantum of force, nearly as great a number as the 
circumstances of the empire required, and I added that what we 
then wanted was a disposable force. How far wc have or have not 
got this disposable force, will presently come to be a matter ofcoti- 
wderation. But, Sir, to shew^ the house clearly that no very great 
addition to the military force of the countr} was meant suddenly 
to be obtained by the bill, let me only Call on gentlemen to look to 
the bill itself: they will there find, that in the first instance, only 
9000 men were to be raised for Great Britain. How different is 
this from the representation given by the honourable gentleman in 
the course of his speech. From the observations of the honoura- 
ble gentleman, I am strongly inclined to think that he has not given 
kimself the trouble of consulting more than the outside of the bill; 
for if he had at all considered it with the least care, he never could 
have supposed that I meant the bill, in the course of one year, to 
raise the enormous number of 85,000 men. In the first instance, 
there was only a deficiency of flOCO men to be made up, and the 
bill was to operate in producing a permanent force in a gradual 
way, and could not be expected to produce its full effect in less 
than three, four, or even six or seven years. 1 have attempted to 
shew the house on the simplest principles, that the bill may be 
fairly expected to produce an annual addition of 9 or 10,000 men 
to our regular force, and that this effect has already been produced 
under a complication of the most unfavourable circumstances. I 
confess, seeing what the bill has already done, and looking to what 
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it is capable of eifectiag, I anticipate from it tho most important) 
and happy results. 

I am really, Sir« astonislied at the language of the honouruhU' 
ge^itleman, and those who join him in support of the repeal. 1 
cpjifess it has never, been my fortune within the walls of tliis house 
to hear, any proposition so arrog^ijtly and so vehemently brouglit. 
forward, which had so little even ^tf the appearance of argument* 
to uphold it*. The principal .olyect. pf the bill wasj in the first i 
iq^tance, to do away aja.evil which had become the subjtuct of go 
nf;ral complaint* Has it AOt produced this, effect i Has it not. 
relieved the counties from excessive burdens ? lias it not lowered • 
the excessive bouplies which h^d brought regular, recruiting. aU 
most to a stand I And has it not in this w^y \>Qqomii a>mobt im* 
pprtant auxiliaryi to the augrnentaiioA of our disposabh^ farce ? 
Will it he attempted to be denied, that the recruiting is nflw« gpiHg: 
op. with fresh syivit, since tbe,.evil oft excessive bounties ha»f been, 
removed? The honouxable gentleman' has drawn a:vefy'stca^e> 
picture of the. st^te of. our regular army, and has evca endeavoured.) 
gravely to. maintain, tbat^ since* last year :it has receiy^ .no sort'oC. 
a^ldition or e^Oensioa^ I am really, Sir, at a loss to know where . 
the hoDourabJc^gpntlcmajEihafir.been able to. collect his information;, 
for sure I am? it is not to ,be obtained from the pafwrs oa.the tabiew. 
But the hoxIo^rable gentlqman. .seemj» so wholly intent on the re<-' 
peal of this obnoxious biU, thf^t he will.not su&r hisimnd seriottsly • 
ta consider the subject in all its relations. . Surely it i$ but< fair- 
that, the honourable gentleman who seemed so much disposed to; * 
iQok. back to the period when the. bill was not in. a state of op^t 
ration, should look, to the time when it shall be in fall activity/.- 
Tiis, however, he seems to. have no disposidoiv to do; bm^ s«tis(r* 
ed that the measure is^ b*ui„lie will not give himself time to see 
\whethpr or .noVit actually does md the. regular r^ruiting* 

Now, Sir, as to the ^tai^e.pf our disposable ia»»oe at 'present, 
compared to what . it. . was , the preceding year, a very short state- . 
ment will afford the, bouse the clearest view, [Here Mr. Pitt 
entered into a stajtcment to shew, that we had this year in • 
disposable iqfaotry, caifajry, aijd artillery, itk additkrD to what J 
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we had. lost year, about 20,000 men.] Surely, Sir, this is fio 
discouraging prospect, this is no illustration of the assertions of the 
honourable gentleman, that the state 6f the army is neglected ; 
this is no argument to prove that the bill is that obnoxious, ineffi* 
cient measure which the honourable gentleman and his friends are 
80 eager to represent it. The statement I have made, is not indeed 
a direct argument in fav< ur of the bill ; but it is at least a strong 
proof that the bill is not calculated to injure the regular recruit- 
ing, but, on the contrary, to assist it in the most advantageous mai * 
ner. It assists it by removing existing impediments, by destroying 
enormous bounties, by putting a stop to the operation of the ballot, 
out of whtch high bounties necessarily sprung. I wish gentlemen 
seriously to consider in what state the recruiting now is, before they 
are so clamorous for the repeal of the bill. Why, Sir, I find in 
the month of February alone, no less than 1495 recruits have been 
obtained. But it is not to that month alone that I wish them to 
confine their attention. I have already mentioned that the num- 
ber of men adfled to our disposable force during the last year up 
to the 1st of January, is 20,000 ; of these 1 1 ,8«2 have been added 
since June la&t, that is, within a period of seven months. The 
M(hole of the addition for the preceding ^earr has been only 12,000 
for a.period. of twelve months. As far as experience can guide us, 
we have reason to think that we shall have annually 8 or 9000 ad. 
ded to our regular force by the operation of the bill j and accord- 
ing to the proportion of recruits obtained in the month of Februa- 
ry, supposing the same proportion to go forward, we should have a 
Wtal of 14^608. Admitting that to these are added 8000 othen 
who Volunteered in ihe course of the 3^ar from limited to unlimited 
scrvioe* we shall have in ope yekr an addition to our disposable 
force of no less than 26,000 men/ When I say this, 1 beg to be 
clearly understood, as giving no- pledge tbat such a number will 
actually be obtained ; but I only i^y that, if the recruiting should 
go on, as there is reason to expect it will, a number nearly equai 
to that may be reasonably expected. Now that the impediments 
to the recruiting service are principally removed, and that an im- 
pulse has fee^a ^iven to the service^ we have every ground for hope, 
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on the subject. When we consider with what rapidity, almost 
iadoed tmexampkd, the new levies have been completcc^ ; what 
a; spirit had been: exhibited during the ia»t and sevierai pa'Ceding 
ycsftn; what was the larg^ atti(Hiut &i the addition* to our dis- 
posaye6»rce ;'*~whcn we i^Aecf^^n all these things seriously, how^ 
Sip, can any gentiemsAi marnt^in that our nfuli tary System is <]uite 
inefficient^ I am at a loss* to conceive Oh what principles they 
act) and am unable to see how- they can seriously btand Mp and ' 
hold' asserticms^ when fects so powerful )y' demonstrate their fallacy,' 
I shall .now, Sir, beg'kave to make a few remarks on sonw of 
the cxtranet>as matters which the honourable gentleman has ' 
thought proper to intioduoe in the course of his speech ; and the' 
fifst of those is the state of the naval defence of the country* I 
am not prepared to say, what could have induced the honour»blo • 
geademan to allude to. this 8ubj<?ct, unless it was that it wtis su^-L 
gtsted by what fbll from my right honourable frien(d* on a Ibrtner ' 
encoNig. But what my right honourable friend then said, was^i 
introduced only incidentally, and not with any view to iprbvokeiJ 
discussidn. All that he advanced, was, as far la my.recoilecticHi 1 
goes, that the country, in eosnsequence of the state hotbof oar nsuval 
aod military defence^ was not ho#^in that state of. danger to whddi • 
it:, had been formerly expteedi. On ithi»'> slight ft)uad8tioii> the 
hottourablo gentleman .thinks proper to'attac^ the- ^restnt state of 
the naval defence, and dirdotly attacks sxmie* ekpiessious of ' 
mine on a former evening, respecting the noble »lord j^ latuiy at the 
head of the nn/val department, i Now, Sir^ I certainly cannot . 
think ''this the proper period for going iirto this discussion. It i»:. 
^aite clear, that it could not be gone into this evening twi(!h th^ 
least prospect of advantage to the, noble person c«H*ceriied, ,oi?<lie 
public : I shall on tiiat account, only make a few gJjgeirvationsJ The 
opinion I gave on the ministerial .conduct of tliat wMn earl^ was 
given^^vlien I had not the honour of bQingiU' his MAJQ^ty's 
^Qvemmeut; tlie opinion, however, which I ofiered lo the hpi^se . 
upon the late first lord of the • admiral ty> as ari^njlfer^.l^fore .1. 
wasia office, has been con&rmed byjevery thing^J hayefiepo-siisijce ^ 
• Mr;C4nning» : f Earl St, Vipceiritt i.e. 
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I c^arae into it. Whether there is to. be an inquiry into that sub- 
ject, I know not ; but if there be, I am ready to repeat an* sup- 
port my opinion. I shall never shrink from maintaimog that 
opinion when I am convinced oi its truth, nor shall any man' 
dictate to me in what way, or at what time I am to malte it. 
But the honoftirable gentleman appeared to condemn me for 
making the deckration. With all deference to him, I would 
submit to the house, whether it would have been manly or can* 
did, if, continuing to retaiii the same sentiments, I had hesitated 
in declaring them* The honourable gentleman^ however, wishes 
to know why, if I entertain such sentiments, I do not bring for- 
ward a charge against the noble person concerned ? To this my 
answer is simple and conclusive— I do not feel that any chargcf is 
required; The noble lord has been removed from hts office, and 
I- have no wish to cherish hostility against individuals. No man 
has a highe;r opinion of the profes&iocial talents of the noble lord 
than I have, or of the eminent services h« baa rendered the cottiii< 
try. I am convinced that the noble lord was guilty of errors in 
his management of the civil concerns of the na;vy ; but I knoaw 
also, that hisi eminent services are not to be cancelled by these ' 
errors. As to the present state of the naval defence, I shall not 
now enter on the subject, but content myself with saying, that 
wiven the regular inquiry is moved for, I am ready to meet it. 
Tknow that the greatest professional men* in the kingdom, have 
been consulted, and every thing has been done which' they re- 
commended. The honourable gentleman talks of a few ships ua« 
&\ for use, purchased by government^ but has he taken the 
trouble to gain accurate information on the subject ? Has* he 
endeavoured to make himself acquainted with this activity exerted * 
by the \)QSLTd of admiralty to repair old ships, to lay dbwSn new^ 
and to expedite every part of the naval department } 

The honourable gentleman seldom condescends to favour us 
With a display of his extraordinary powers of imagination and of 
fEiacy ; but when he does come forward, we are prepared for a 
gmnd performance. No subject comes 4i&ii3s to him,.hbw«ver 
remote from tibe qiiestion before the bouse. Ail - that his fancy 
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SjBggests at the moment^ or that he has collected frpm others-— 
all that he can utter in the ebullition of the moment— all that he, 
has slept on and matured, are combined and produced for our 
entertainment. All his hoarded repartees — all his matured' jests 
—the full contents of his common-place book — all his sovere in- 
vectives — all his bold, hardy assertions — all that he has been trea« 
suring up for days, for weeks, and months, he collects into one 
mass, which he kindles into a blaze of eloquence, and out it 
comes altogether, whether it has any relation to the subject ia 
debate or not. Thus it is, wjih his usual felicity, that the honour-^ 
able gentleman finds a new argument for the repeal of the present 
bill, because the house and the country have less confidence in the 
present than even in the late ministers. Upon this point, too, I 
shall say but a few words. If the honourable gentleman really 
thinks ministers unworthy of the confidence of parliament, he hag. 
means of founding a motion for some proceedings on this subject; 
but let me conjure the house, whatever they may think of me, 
not to wound the public service by repealing this bill merely by 
doing so to injure the. minister. Whether I possess the confidenca 
of parliament or the country, or not, certainly this is not th^ 
mode of determining it. But, Sir, it is rather whimsical; that at 
the very moment the honourable gentleman is saying that I do not 
now possess the confidence of parliament and the country, he i? 
paying me an involuntary compliment, by owning that at least I 
formerly enjoyed that confidence. , It is however, rather unfortu-* 
nate, that there is not a single opprobrious epithet that the honour- 
.able gentleman has now employed against nae, which on almost 
every disputed point he did not lavish on me at that very period 
when he allows I possessed the confidence of parliament and the 
country — a confidence then expressed by four.fifths and nine- 
tenths of the country. The honourable gentleman has thought ' 
proper to allude, too, to the composition of the ministry ; and 
here I must again beg leave to wave the discussion. I desire the 
house and the country to look to the connexions, to the constitu- 
tional agreements or differences, to the habits, to the general views 
Vol. IV. p E 
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of those who compose the present admimstration, compared with 
other connexions of certain honourable gentlemen on the othie^ 
rfde, and then I am ready to abide by their candid decision. 

The honourable gentleman takes a great deal of merit to him« 
iSM for the generous, magnanimous, and dhinterested support 
which he afforded a noble friend of mine* while at the head of 
a*fik^rs. Twin allow that the honourable gi^htldman did support 
liiy noble friend with a few speeches and votes, probably when they 
%rt?rc not wanted,' and my noble fri'end fs doubtless uAd^r obliga- 
tfons to him for his magnanimity. I believe, hbwever, the hb- 
nbu'rable gentlemati was not at all backward in giving ys votcsf 
when my noble friend was forced to resign the helm of affairsi 
and itk HAs most Ritely he diisplayed his disinterested conduct. 
The honourable gentleman next passes on to another noble friend 
cf minef , who, according to a phrase, which I can find no where 
biit in the school of jacobinism, was cashiered from being secretary 
for foreign affairs, to b^ secretary for the home department. On thi^ 
poiiit it will be necessary for me to say but a very few words. An 
arrangement did no doubt take place in his Majesty's government, 
btet that arrangement was made with 4he free will and entire con- 
currence of that individual, and it was never proposed with any 
other intention : how then can the noble lord be said to have been 
^cli^hicred ? So far from my having ever harboured any thing like 
setitimc^nts of disrespect for that noble lord", I have never, even 
when I disagreed with him on certain measures, felt the least 
diminution of friendship and regard for that noble person, and' far 
from any abatement of attachment to him having taken place, it 
has since been increased', if possible, by siibsequent proofs of that 
character for which I so highly esteemed him. To the other in- 
^rnuMlions of a similar tendency, which have dropped from thi' 
h6tioWrabld gentleman, as they are wholly without any founda- 
tion, I* shall make no reply : thus Aiiicli however 1 Tiave thought 
itntfcesiMufy to observe, in vindHcatiotf of their characters and of 
i»y own. 

« hnd Sidnjottth. + Lord Hawkeinry. 
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But the honourable gentleman seems to rely much on bis ap- 
peal to the country gentlemen : on them he confidently calls, ai 
under a kind of obligation, to vote against the bill ; , but by th« 
motives from which he supposes . that obligation to spring, ths 
iiarrow motives of pecuniary considerations, I will never believe 
they can for a moment be actuated. I am not now to be taught 
what opinion I am to entertain of that most respectable class of 
the community. They are still distinguished in my opinion by 
the same sternness of character, by the same ardour for the 
honour of their country, by the same zeal for thfe' pn&lic service 
for which they have always been conspicuous; and confident I am 
that they will never act on the narrow and selfish principles, 
which the honourable gentleman thinks them capable of beings 
warped by. They are always serious and earnest in coming for*, 
ward to expose their lives and fortunes in the just and necessary 
contest in which their country may be engaged, and when the* 
constitution and liberty of the country are endangered. Such 
men can therefore never be actuated by mere pecuniary motives,, 
or by paltry parochial considerations. While they no doubt wish 
to consult the comfort and convenience of the lower classes, their 
minds will also ascend to the times and circumstances in which 
they are or may be placed, and they undoubtedly will now fecjf 
the' necessity of* impressing a more military character upon thc?^ 
peojple, arid will as cheerfully concur* in providing for what that, 
necessity imposes. Ttiey will not look upon the present nvescs^ire 
in the light of a pecuniary burden, but as a pact of that system' 
which is to contribute to that salutary end. Whenever tfii^i mea-'' 
sure shill be found- to opei*ate as a pecuniary bur<5en, I shall b^ 
the first to disclaiiti it, and to propose its repeal. I am persuaded, 
iowever, it will have no such effect ; but on the contrary, jas the 
number raised by it will annually increas<^, the expense, attending^ 
jt will not fall on the parishes or on individuals, but will be paid 
out of the public fiind. 

Such are my views and hopeV of its prospective eflfccts; arid 
*tVon5;ly impress<?S with these seritiirients, I shall conclude, Sir^ 

B E 2 
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witli giving my ticcidcd negative to thtt motion made by the bo- 
noQrablc gentleman. 

Tke Atotioli was negatiTed; 

Ayes nr 

Noes 067 



Jpril 8, 180^. 

Mr. WliitbreMi tftis dAy Intnight forwa^ his promised m6tito fbnmdcd'^ 
the tenth report of the Comznis«ioners of Naral Inquiry ; cMiduding a speechi 
ctf great length with moYing the following resolutions : 

X. *<That at appears to thu committee, that on t^e i8th of June, iy^i, the 
House of Commons in a committee of the whole house came, amongst otherv 
to the foIlowiBg resolutions: 

* That it is the opinion of this committee, that some regulations ought to h# 
^.tdopted for the purpose of lessening and keeping down the halapces of public 
' money, which appear to have usually been in the hands of the treasurer of' 

* the navy ; and it would be hcneficial to the public if the first and other clerks 
' in the different branches belonging to the said office, were paid hy fixed and 
« permanent salaries m lieu of all fees, gratuities', and othef perquisites what** 
^soever.' 

* That it is the opinion of this committee, that fi^m henceforward the pay- 

* master general of his Majesty's land forces, and the treasurer of the BaTy,fov 

* the time being, shall not apply any sum or sums of money imprcsted to them» 
' or either of them, to any purpose of advantage or iikterest to themselTes, 

* eithef directly or indirectly/ 

* * That it appears to this cdnmiittde, that the commissioners appointed t# 
' examine,' take, and state the public accounts of the- kingdom, have, so far as 
f appears from the reports which they have hitherto made, discharged the duty 

* intrusted to them with great diligence, accuracy, and ability i and if parlia«.^ 

* ment shall carry into execution those plans of reform and regulation which 

* are suggested by the matter contained in tbe reporu of the said commis« 
'sionets, it cannot but be attended i^ith the most beneficial consequences to the 

* future Welftfe and prosperity of this kingdom.' 

.%* ** That ift furtherance of the intention of the House of Conmiont es^ 
jessed in Ibch resolutions, his Majesty, by his warrant dated June a6tfa^ 
2782, directed that the salary of the treasurer of the navy should be increased 
to the sum of 4000/. per annum, in full satisfaction of all wages, and feei, and, 
«ther profits and dfibohMncotf theretofore enjoy«d.by former ueasarersi» " 
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3. '* That it appevs to this cQmmittee» that during the treasurership of the 
right honourable Isaac Barre, the conditions of the aforesaid warrant wer^ 
strictly complied with ; th^tt the whole of the money issued from the exchequer 
to Mr. Barre for nayal temces was lodged in the banic; that it was ncTcr 
drawn from thence previously to its being advanced to the sub-accountants, to 
be apiJied to the public service ; that during tj^e time Mr* Barre acted 9» 
treasurer and ex-treasurer, he had not in his possession or custody any of tht 
public money, and that neither he nor the paymaster of the na^ diid derive tarf 
profit or advantage from the jise or enxployn^pnt tlic^eo^ 

4. " That the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, now Lord Viscoaot Mel* 
vUIe, succeeded to the office of treasurer of the n^vy on the zpth of August^ 
^78z> whena further addition was made to the salary of the said office, in 
4>rder to pr|»duce a net annual income of 4000/. after the payment of all taxes 
»nd charges on the same ; and that this additional salary was considered by th« 

• said Lord Viscount Melville as granted to him in iieu pf all wages, £90% 
|)rofits, and other emoluments, enjoyed by former treasu]:er^ 

5. ** That the said Lord Viscount Melville continued in tfie said office tiU 
the loth of April, 1783 ; that being asked whether he derived any advantage 
from the use of the public money during that period, he, in his exanunation 
before the commissioners of Naval Inquiry, declined answei;ing.any qHCStioa 
on that head, but that he h^^s since in a letter written to th^8»id commissioner^ 
and dated the 28th of March last, declared that previous to 1786, * he did noe 
derive any advantage from the use or employment.of any monies issued for earn 
rying.on the service of the navy,' but Mr. Douglas, who was paymaster, being 
dead, and his lordship having refused to answer any question on this head a^ > 
SLforesaid, no evidence -has been obtained as to the applica^on of monies ^ssued 
for the service ^f the navy, or the mode of drawing tit^e same fropi thebao]^ 
during this period 

6. " That the ^pnoiwable p, Townshpnd, now Lord payning, Wd the 
^ce of ^qasurer of the navy, from ^e nth Of April, 1783, to the 4th of 
January, 1784, and that from the examination of his lordship, it appears that^ 
4uring his trcasurership, no part of the money issued for the service of the 
navj was applied to his private use or advantage, and that he does not believe 
that Mr. Douj;las, who act^d under him as paymaster, derived any profit or 
advantage from the use or employment of the public money, ei^cept the mtmtf 
issued for the payment of exchequer fees, 

7. ^ That the right honourable Henry Dundas ^was re-appointed treasurer 
of the navy on the jth of January, ijB4t and continued io the said office 
until the ist of June, 1800. 

8. " That in the year 1785, an aqt of parliament was passed, ts Qe^rg* 
I\L chap. 31. intituled, < An Act for better regulating the o6fw:e of treatwtcr <^ 
|us Majesty > Nayy ;* wiiereby it is direcicd, that JQO iponcy.thail be iMiie^ 

»E3 
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from the treastuT to the treasurers of the navy; but that all tnonSes issued 
for naval services shall he paid to the hank on account ctf navat services, and 
j^laced to the account of the treasurer of the navy, and shall not he paid put 
(oi the bank unless for naval services, and in ptirsuance of draughts nghed hf 
Ihe treasurer, or some person or persons authorized by him ; which draughti 
lihall specify the heads of service to which such sums are to be applied, and 
that the regulations under the said act shall take place from the 3xst of July^ 
1785. '■ ' .'...-•■ 

. 9. ** That the execution of the said act was postponed till the month 
of January, 1786, and, from that time tilf the month ill June, z8oo^ 
wHen Lbfd Melville I^ the office of treasurer, contrary to the practice estab- 
lished in the treasurership of the rig^t honourable Isaac Banv, tontrary to th^ 
t^cAutions of thti House of Commons of z8th of Jime, 2782, and in defiance of 
the provisions of the above-mentioned act of the 25th Ceorge III. chap. 31, 
lUrge sums of nibney ^ere, under pretence of naval services, dnd by a scanda* 
Iftife'evasida of the act, at Various times drawn ffom the bank and invest^ in ez« 
chequer and navy bills, lent upon the security of stock, employed in discounti 
ia^ private bills, in purchasing bank and East-India stock, and uised in varitfui 
Itf ays fbr the purposes of private" eiiioluinenti ' 

'' iO.'w That Alexander Trotter, Esq. paymaster of the navy, was the per- 
•otiby whom, or in' whose name the public 'money was thus employed, and 
thaif m ho dbmg he acted with the knowledge ancf consent of Lord Visicount 
ISl^lVllle ; to whdm he was at the same tiuie private agent, and for whose use 
«F1>cntefit he' oddaMonally laid out from 10 to 20,060/. without considering 
^h^ther'he was previously in advance to his lordship, and whethd: such ad^ 
-^ces were made from his public or private balances. 
♦' i'l^ **' That the right honourable Lord Viscount Melville having been 
privy to, and connived at the withdrawing from the tank of England, for 
purposes of private interest or emolument, sums issued to him' as treasurer of the 
iMVyJ and placed to his hccount in the bank, according to the provisions'of 
tHie 25th Geo. in. chap. 31. has been guilty d a"grdte violation if the law, and 
fcliigh breach of duty. 

12. ** Tliat it further appears, that, subsequent to the appointment of Lord 
Melville, as 'treasurer of the navy, in 1784, arid during the time he held that 
office, largr sums of money issued for the service ot the navy, were applied to 
cJiher services ; and that the said Lord Melville, in a letter, written ?h answer 
to a precept issued by the commissioners of Naval Inqiiirv, requiring an account 
of money received by him, 01' any' person on his account, or by his order* 
fhm the paymaster of the naVy, and also of the time wiien, anli the persona 
'by whom the same were returned to the bank, or paymaster, has declaredi 
that^hc has no materia's by which he could make up such an account, and 
tiiat if he had materials, he ppuld not do 'it without disclosing delicat« and 
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•Mtiuifidcn^al trjumctions of goyernpient, which his duty to the public mu^ 
liaTc restrained him from xtvealin^. 

". "ij. ***That Lord Melville, m applying monies issued for ttc service of t1i«« 
^liry Vo other" services, stated to have been of so dellciite and fcoiiifid^ntiM t 
msimrty tltat^ In hit opimoa, to account can or ought to ie given cf 
ihfSm^ Im »ctbd in -9 maooer sbconsistent with his duty, and bcompatibte 
jf»th jthoAC secuxfities which the legislature has provided £pr the prewar ii;pplic^T 
tion of the public money." 

On the question being put on the first' riesolution, Mr. Pitt rose: 

- .^r» — Th^ faandtiieabje gentlemao* began hb speed) vkk piK># 
fetaskignn-inletition to;5ubinit €he subject now lander consideratbit 
itt) tile hou^e, without indulging in violeint or inAai3»n)9!tory to[iJcs^ 
»iid I «an lifting to *Uow that in the fcurmer part of it 'he adhexc4 
^^1^1$ Te$<tbiMon9 ; ^ut I am $orcy that in the conclwon. it seeiot 
t» .My& jbfen alto^tber forgotten. In :that jpart of his Ai8.cQi}rcje» 
i^e^ of /^lAdsctK^ilkg -y<m .with that mln)ness«,ivd modera^tion vburh 
be»t becon^M criminal accu^a^ioci, he appended to the ^pi^ssions of 
ijs ^^dielra&9 and andeavoufed to iinajce.an i;ppres^io.n. by the in* 
iroim^Adt of Koal^r Ihat could tend only to abuse the Jfet^ling^ <an4 
)ois|ead the jadgm^t. He *rtfully drew a picture of tbe bMsdqn^i 
Wd^whlcbihepf^leo/t^isjCOMntry laboured, a^d c>ont»3Cted wit^ 
them the supposition that these burdens might have be^^ i{^creaiBf4 
by tlie pi^titiesi on which he has expatiated. -Now, Sir, in .order 
to be ^ntitl€4 U^ ei^>loy such arguments^ it is necessary i;o proyn 
^at ^*ch an ^gravation of the alleged ajiscondiuct ha^ sw;iu4)Jjj 
^?(i«ledK Jf it sbM.l.appie^r thai any irregubrit;^s.oj' vaalvers^ti^ai 
t^yertaJten ^\$£fi, J admit that they are proper subjects of par^jl^, 
^cntary di^0\i$8i<?p, byt I must jtjeprobate any atteifipt to n9i^lea4 
tbe houg.6 pr the public, by cl4imt>jUrs about Josses yv^^ch hftv^ 
laey^ l^em jj^ci^rn^d, inconvenietic.e$ which bayo neve^^beenfcltj 
9^ . an ju^riease of puWjc hijrdep >ivbich has nev<er been ejjpe- 
iri^ncf d. In p<^t pf fapt, there- is no allegi^tipn .in ^ i^poi'tr ^ 
a^ain the^ppeecj^fpf.the lionoui)a|))ie.g^ntlem(tn^ thurt any ^ses to 
the pubJichaye been sustained ; there i$ no alleg^tipii l^atany de« 
&l^tiosi, fu)}f mkcl^ief^ any evil A^hateyer, has a«^rM«^^o ^h^e ns^ 

• Mr, Whitbread. 
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tion by the transactions now in question. [A loud and tumultuous 
cry of •* hear ! hear!" from the.other side.] To what am I to im- 
^ pute this vociferation ? I hope it is not intended to suppress^ by 
clamours like these, that freedom of speech that should prevail in 
this house, particularly on so solemn an occasion as this, though I 
cannot but consider it a bad omen of fair and impartial examina:- 
tion, that I am interrupted in this manner ; I cannot, however^ 
vuffer myself to be interrupted. To inflame the passions of men 
«rho are called on to pronounce upon guilt or innocence, "accord- 
ing to the result of investigation, is inconsistent with every prin« 
ciple of jastice; and I cannot help observing that the honourable 
gentleman has endeavoured to give a certain degree of countenance 
to a species of misrepresentation of the most dangerous nature, 
vhich has been with uncommon assiduity circulated out of doors* 
I allude to the insinuations that the seamen of the navy^ by thd 
circumstances on which the honourable gentleman has comment^ 
ed, have been prevented from obtaining the due rewards of their 
toils and dangers. Such representations are d<?stitute of all founda- 
tion, and I have no doubt that the brave and meritorious class of 
nen, to whom they arc directed, will reject them with indignatioq 
And disdain. 

I must complain too, that the honourable gentleman has a$ir 
tempted to give a view of the case altogether erroneous, when ha 
calls upon the house to pass sentence, as upon persons already 
tried and convicted. He has^ told us that Lord Melville, and every 
other person implicated in the transactions detailed in the tenth 
report, had an opportunity of being fairly tried, and that questions 
were put to them by which they might have proved their inno- 
cence. Now, I must confidently maintain, that, whatever infe- 
rences 'gentlemen ^may think themselves justified in drawing from 
the statemewl^inthe tenth r^tfi-t, it cannot be called any thing 
but a trial. What in all judicva) proceedings, {particularly accord- 
ing to thfe constitution of this coantry, so much the object of pa* 
negyric, cemstlfr&tes the essence of fair trial, but that the party 
should know the charge made against him ; that he should hear, 
and be allowed to cross-examine tl^e evidence ; that he should be 
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eliowcd to state his defence, and support it by evidence, and over-^ 
. throw the accusation by new evidence and further explanation ; 
and, above all, that he should never be compelled to criminate 
himself? In this case, however, every thing is absent that is es- 
sential to fair trial ; a knowledge of the charge, opportunity to 
hear and controvert the evidence, &c. &c, are absent, p,nd that 
alone is present which, by law, is inconsistent with fair trial, 
namely, that the party is supposed to criminate hirtiself. Here the 
partitjs are examined as to their own guilt, without being ac** 
quainted with the charge ; ihcy are questioned as to fdcts, withr 
out knowing to what end their answers are to be employed ; they 
are not suffered to produce evidence in their exculpation, nor per* 
pitted fuUy to meet specific charges. — Besides, too, the very ma-, 
terials of which the report is composed, are not necessarily such as 
to enable the house to understand them so fully, as to allow them 
to pronounce an impartial and intelligent decision* I admit at the 
same time that the subject is one of a most grave and solemn 
nature, and that, although no loss nor even inconvenience can be 
alleged 'to have arisen from the transactions that have taken 
place, yet, if, in a great money department, irregularities have 
been committed, it may be the duty of the house to set a mark 
upon such proceedings. Biit whether in this case it be fit to do so, 
n>ust depend upon a consideration of all the circumstances, which 
at present are not before us in the report, fill all those circum-- 
stances are investigated and "stscertained, the house cannot be in a 
situation to form a fair opirfion of the matter, far less can it be 
justified in coming to any' vote of censure. I felt this before I 
came into the house this day, and the speech of the honourable 
gentleman has confirmed my opinion. The statements of the re- 
port are founded on documents which I defy any man to say do 
positively and of themselves prove that any man is criminal, far 
less can they enable us to ascertain the quantum of demerit, or 
the degree of severity with which it should be stigmatized. Such h 
the judgment I formed upon looking at the report itself; far more 
must it be impossible for us to decide fairly now, when many of 
Ae honourable gentleman's arguments are founded upon the' com* 
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plicated i^^tei;^^^ .^f i^couutSy vexy difficult eYen for t^ciaoi# 
^kilful ftccountajut to uuravel, ai^d which in one day cannot 6y«9 
be exafnined. Surely tljueA the hoqourable gentleman calls i^^ 
tis fpr seyQt^ce Jong, before the canaeis rij>e for it* 

Jhe honourable ^ntleman, it is to be observed, ^thouglk im 
opened the case with .three charges, gradually varied his gro^^; 
and ^t lAst concluded j^ith tellinig )lis that he shoald callifordNl 
^^pinipn.of the .hovi^e t^s night only .upon one. Yet he adpiiUe^ 
that, the whole Cf^ ^as connected. Whiat he proposed to postr 
pone^ or abaudgn^ ^or cj^a^c;, he still. p];essed iij^o the servi^:^ ^ 
>u^icio^. Xbis.,co,une, howAXer,.! am persuaded t^e house wiU 
hy pp means countenapc«. A^ to th^e point, .whether i^prd Meh 
villc participated in the profrt of money employed for pdvate «d^ 
vantage, 1 thipk h youid fhave bf en ^fxre becoming had ^e ho? 
iiouf;able genUema;^, instead of bringing it in as^n^ter of ^ggra-r 
▼ation, stated it, as a separate char^,- .^vc/pijijuse ^hat is ife 
which must most nearly .touch thefeeltnj}^of aU-who are jconceimed 
in his lordshij)'s reputation, of all who fed any interest in the &te jof 
pie^ ^tandii^g .upgn il,hc trial of their ^ili or innocence. I fsajdily 
agre^ that the subject i3 one w.bich deserves the most serious «It 
tentipn of the house : it is one which I am desirous tbc^ should am 
vestigate in the amplest manne;r, aod tbft should be put in thai 
fiFain pf e^amin^tio^ which will enable us speedily to, form aoch a 
JMdgraent as duly apd honour require, put th/e materials be£oit 
"^y jiarticularjy as applicable tQ tb^ charges now made, ai:e not 
^i>fficient to enable i^ to pronounpe* I am st'nsi^c that there aiH 
yiany poipts that o^ght to be farth^p i9q^iJ5<?4 h%o i t^l^ere are varit 
5)Uf pyints in which manifest errors .^xist. My object thei:efore.i^ 
ijb^ft a speedy and complete investigation should take place. 

The first charge dwelt upoa by the honouijable gentlamai^ 
though not ih^t on which be c^lj^£pr an immediate resolution, i, 
tl^at cert\un sums of money were applied to otjier than na>ai 
^eryicesi. Qn this hca,,d I must ^ay, th^t the whole case is not bch 
fore us.. Will the hQuse be contended to pass judgment on tha 
naKcd unexplciiucd . fact ? Will they fefuse to inquire what wciji 
fkc vilc^m&t^^ce^ und^r.>vhich thi* application took placje ? flaii 
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it be denied tjiat such a fact may exist in a vast variety 9f shades ; 
tbat it may have been wanton, or it may have been necessary, that 
it may have been great or small, that it may have been done upon 
a responsibility by which the public cause was benefited in a most 
hiiportant manner ? Will the house then refuse to inquire into 
those circumstances ? Will they refuse to ascertain in what light 
the affair deserves to be viewed ? — This surely must be obvious to 
every gentlepian who hears me, and I put the case to shew ho|t 
absolutely pecessary it is that a farther inquiry should take place^ 
before we proceed further or pronounce any decision. In pur- 
suing'this statement I am satisified that a select committee of this 
iiouse is best calculated to prosecute such farther investigation at 
will prepare the house for an impartial decision. Allusion ha{i 
been made to this transaction, and the name of a right honourable 
frieod of mine * is meixtion^ in the report as having repaid to the 
treasurer of ^he navy certain sums lent by that depaitment fol" 
«ther public services. I must state freely, then, that I should be 
ashamed to say that I was ignorant of such a transaction having 
occurred. I should, on the contrary, be inclined to give to the 
house an account of the circumstances of the affair, its consequen- 
^Des to the public service, and, conscious of having been actuated 
hy no motive but an honest zeal for the public, I should have *l^ 
hesitation to submit to the judgment of the house a tran^Qtjoj 
which, irregular and illegal as it may be, origjnatecjl in no sinister 
views; and in their decision I sjiould humbly acquiesce, whether. 
it ivere of praise or censure. I aiti confident that the sum in ques- 
tion was repaid without loss or inconvenience to any department ; 
and I can add too, that its application was under spch circumstan- 
ces as it would have been improper to disclose, fgr a CQnsiderable 
period at least after they had happened. I can say likewise, that 
the sum of 4-0,000/. was two-thirds of the whole sum at any time 
diverted in this manner; and if there wgs no abuse oj- misapplica- 
tion in this instance, I think it forms a sufficient presumption aj;ainst 
any misapplication by Lord ^lelville in those other departments 
where ho presided, and to the use of which the honourable gentle* 
jnan thinks he might have, at his own discretion, diverted pthcr 
♦ Mr. Lon^» 
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•urns. As to the charge of Lord Melvile conniving at Mr. Trottei^t 
Cuming the public money to his own advantage, I beg tp have it 
understood, that whca properly investigated and all the circum* 
stances explained, I am not inclined to say that conniving at th» 
application of the public money for the purpose even of an inno. 
cent profit to individuals, without actual loss to the state, is alto- 
jgctber to be justified. But our judgment will depend upon a com- 
plete knowledge of all the circumstances— wjU depend upon an in- 
quiry into the mode of its employment, the probable danger, an4 
the amount The commissioners of naval inquiry, however, do 
not say that the issues of the treasurer or paymaster of the navy 
were greater than necessary, or that the money imprested in his 
hands was not forth-coming whenever it was wanted. In fact, no- 
thing could accelerate those issues in such a manner as to ii^r 
crease the balance in the paymaster's hands at pleasure. 

As to the risk to which the money employed by Mr. Trotter was 
exposed, it certainly does not appear that Lord Melville had any 
knowledge how it was applied. The honourable gentleman selects 
from a voluminous body of accounts, extremely intricate and djf* 
ficujt to unravel, a variety of items, to shew that it was vested ii^ 
-different denominations of stock; but he do^s not attempt to she^ 
that any loss' or juconvcniencc arose to the public. I do not say 
indee<r %« the mcjx; circumstance of no loss having accrued is a 
justification ; but if no loss did arise^ it is a sufEcient presumptioi| 
that no great risk was incurred. Under these circumstances it ap- 
pears that many points stated in the report demand elucidation j 
^d when I state one or two material erroi:s« I am satisfied the 
bouse will See the impropriety of deciding upon evidence so im^ 
perfect. In their report the commissioners notice a circumstance 
to ^hich they attach considerable importance. They observe thaf 
€onsi(krable sums came into Messrs. Coutts's hands without pass^ 
ing through the bank ; and they insinuate they know not with what 
abuses or further risks this w^§ coopectcd^ T^e sum which they 
suppose might have come jnto Mr, Trotter's account at Coutls's 
without passing through the bank, they estimate at six millions, 
and they exemplify one q^illjon paid in op a partijcular day. Novy^ 
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I am informed, that in point of fact the million in question did 
come from the bank, that it was drawn by a draught under one of . 
tte regular heads of service, and brought by one of the clerks or 
Inessengers of the office to Messrs. Coutts, and it was all paid away 
in the course of a few days, having been destined to meet a certain 
number of navy bills then in the course of payment. This fact 
of itself overthrows the statement of the commissioners, and affords 
a fair presumption that in other points their representations would 
be corrected by further inquiry. 

With respect to the balance at any time in the hands of Messn. 
Coutts, it is not easy, perhaps, to be ascertained ; but even though 
the principle of placing it in any private banker's hands is not al- 
together tobejustifiedy yet it must be material to know, if it wai 
kept there from the greater facility of the current payments of th« 
office. It is clear that at all events money must be drawn in the 
gross from the bank, to be paid in detail, as from the nature of 
mivy payinents very many of them could not be carried on hy 
draughts on the Jbank. The commissioners have likewise fallen 
into an crror^ in stating that it was in the power of the paymaster 
to increase the balance in his hands, by conducting the soliciting 
of monjey frgm the treasury, so a^ to induce the different boards l<> 
Which he acted as banker, the transport, navy, sick and hurt, 
&c. sooner than it was wanted. But in this the paymaster's dutjf 
is wholly ministerial. He obtains issues of money upon memo*, 
f lals from the respective boards, expressive of the suras they will 
require for the service of the month. Nor coi^ld his being tardy 
in his solicitation have the effect to make them apply sooner thaa 
the money was wanted. If he were so, his balance, instead of ^ 
being increased would be diminished; and on the other hand, his 
diligence in soliciting could not procure him the additional balance, 
ms in every case the amount of the issues must depend upon tbo 
estimates pf the different boards, the heads of which must be guid- 
ad, in their demands by the exigencies of their respective services. 
The statement of the commissioners, therefore, inakes against th« 
conclusion they draw ; nor, indeed, is there reason to beheve thaf 
sby itrdts^rm of this sort was ever attepipt^d. 
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In anotlier point thr^ commissioners have falfen int6 ani error. It* 
itf'uhde'rstood that th^rc are generally oatstartding* certam' ass^gil- 
orfents whicTi are entitled to prompt payment, and the money td 
answer thcin, as stated by the commrssioAers of accounts, Mrh6&'^ 
irteriton'o'us' labours have been alluded to, is entered to the a!c- 
c6unt of the paymaster, or sub-accoutitant. The commSsJibheh' 
give a state of the balances at the bank; aiid, making an estfn^'ate of 
thte current paymchts, say that those balaiices amount in one pe- 
riod to thirty-three and in another to forty-five days eicpendrture, 
wfiereas they asseh that it need not be aboVe ten or fourteen. 
^h average, however, the comrtiissioners do not calculate fairly, 
as in the on^ cas6 they take it not on the whole years of the p^nodf, 
«nd in the other take it on the most disadvantageous peAodkct 
the term' they include. But (his balance, they say, " is hot' if^er'' 
d<?ducting assignments outstanding." Now, these should be dediicte(f ' 
ti the paymeh^ is assigned, arid it depends on the party holding"^ 
th^e assignment to receive it whdn he pleases. The unassignedf' 
balance should alone be looked to. However, upon examining* 
tlie statement' of the commissioners, even upon theprfnciple oh" 
which they admit the average should be made, what they estimate 
%t thirty-three daysls'only the average expenditure of seventeen/ 
aftd at' the end" of Lord Melville's freasurcrship, only fif'teeh or six- 
teen, and in soiiife so low as eight* days. Now^ if on a point of 
this sort the commissioners have fallen into no less than four errors, 
it is evhleht that the accounts and documents iniisf require ainore 
minute ^xamihati'oh ; and a select committee', thcftefore, appears 
to' me best fitted to prepare for the house' that acciifitcf invcs-* 
ligation on which its decision should be grbundecl. ' 

WHh regard to the' charge of Lord MelviHe having partTcipaiea' 
in the profits derived from the employment" of the pufelic 
money, it is particularly necessary that* a more detailed Wamiha- 
tioh should take'placc^ as it depends so much upon matters '6f"ai> 
cdurit. 1 had' expected, however, that, after tJie solemn' d'etuai or 
Lord Melville' oh this subjecti no'suspicion'of that kind' wouWd* 
Any longer Insisted upon. ' LOrd Melville has most expressly 
disclaimed his having 'knotimgly or intentiohally dei^ived'any^pAi- 
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fit or advantage from Mr. Trotter's application of public moneyi 
, Whoever colnJ)ares the questions put to Lord Melville with the 
letter b( his lordship, must be sensible that he in the first instance 
dechted to answer positively, because from the blendiiig of the 
a'ccotmt^ the advances by Mr, Trotter may have been from pub* 
lie monkey in his hands. On the face of the accounts 100,000/. is* 
t&«'Wbt>le amount of the advances to Lord Melville. It is known,, 
thttt of all the sums of 160 millions which had passed through th« 
hands of Lord Melville, every farthing has been applied to the pur- 
poses tor which' it was issued, and has been regularly accounted 
ibt. BiXt if it is thought necessary to fix minutely the balanccjft 
that may have existed at particular periods in the running accounl 
fibtWeen Lord Melville and Mr. Trotter, a minute examination is 
indispensable. When that takes place it will be found that of 
iOOyOOO/. which, on the face of the account, was paid to Lord 
JVf elville, many of the draughts, though bearing the name of Lord 
Melville, were in reality payments for public services. If this can 
be made out, as I am informed it can, it will place this matter in a 
new light, and is of itself a conclusive, argument for farther inquiry. 
Let it be remembered too that, in drawing any inference from thft ' 
p^eouditv it will be necessary to ma^e allowance Ibk^th^ suHiis 
VfMds Mr. Trotter wa« in th^ habit of r^ce^iving for Lord MelviHe, 
hii^*«ilary as treasurer of the navy, as lord privy seal of Scotland, 
♦tid other sums not appropriated there. 

These points present subjects of various and importaiit in vestige* 
tions, which, till they be performed, it is inconsistent witli every 
principle of liberality and justice, to state as the foundation of any 
suspicion that Lord Mqlville was in any manner connected with 
lif^ Twrtt^- in spfeiJttlatioh* of profit- from the public money: As 
Irord Melvijle, however, disclaims any such understanding of mu- 
tual advantage, I trust that this charge of participation will b() . 
ai^^<]<^(:d. Nay, if it should turn out that, in consequence oft 
tl^ M^lidiag^^of account^,- Lord Melville should Unknowingly have'- 
received an advance of money which belofigtid to the pufeHc, Isu!j^* 
i^jlt'-rC W'the candotif of thd'- house, or of any member, whether 
th'ft* citttttoStance^could attachr any slain of sordid motive to Lord 
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Melville, from which his character is so averse ? I cannot believe 
that the house, that any individual could, not merely in consisten- 
cy with the feeling of liberality, but the dictates of common sense, 
be 80 unreasonable as to accuse on such narrow grounds Lord 
Melville of having been influenced by pitiful considerations of 
personal profit. 

Upon the whole, however, as there are no materials before the 
house, on which they can form a fair judgment; as the parties ac- 
cused have not had a fair trial, have not enjoyed the right of hear- 
ing the charges and meeting them by evidence and explanation; as tho 
conclusions passed in the house are many of them drawn from ac- 
counts detailed, and difficult to be unravelled, which a committee can 
alone state with clearness and precision ; as the appointment of such 
a committee, while it interposes little or no delay in the determination 
df this important subject, will enable the house to do justice at once 
to the country and to the parties accused. I shall conclude with, 
moving, ** That a select committee be appointed to consider the 
tenth report of the commissioners of naval inquiry, and the docu- 
znentt therewith connected ; that they examine the same, and re* 
port their opinion thereon to the house." 

. At tbe suggestion of Mr. Fox, who was desirous that the original motioa 
should appear on the journals of the House, Mr. Pitt consented to shape bit 
amendment in a diiTerent form; and, instead of the resolution he had pro-- 
jfoscdihemovtd the /frevious question y intimating that, should that he carried^ 
lie should then move for the committee he had mentioned. 
The House at a late hour came to a division. 

For the previous question 216 

Against it 216 

The numbers being thus equal, the Speaker gave his casting vote against Me\ 
Pitt's amendment. The original motion was then put and agreed to. 

The succeeding resolutions were afterwards put seriatim^ and carried in thft 
affin^ativc without interruption, until the eleventh ; upon which Mr. Pitt 
moved an amendment to leave out the concluding words ** has been guilty of A' 
gross violation of the law, and a high hreach of duty," and to insert the words 
«* has acted contrary to the intentions of the said act.** 

This amendment, after some discussion, was withdrawn ; Mr. Pitt moving 
In its ftcad to insert after the words «* for purposes of private interest or cmo- 

ii 
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lument/* the wMt ^ to Mr. Trotter,*' iMcattse, he v^ued, there wai no proof 
to confessien that Lord Melville conniTed at the drawing out of the money lor 
hit own interest or emolument; nay, he had in his letter denied it. 

The words « as acknowledged hy Lord Melville** were added to the amend* 
ment t>y Sir William Polteney, and tht motion thos amended was read from 
Ihe chair. The question heing then put on the motion as it originally itood». 
the speaker dedared that the Ayes had it. 

The two remaining resolutions were afterwards put and earned *« 



May 6, 1805. 

iii* Majesty's answer to the late resolutions of the House of Commons hav* 
Stag been reported to the House, Mr. Whitbread moved, " that the answer be. 
taken into coildderation ;** intimating his intentipn of afterwards xboving an 
address to hb Majesty^ praying him to order the name of Lord MelviUe 
to be erased from the privy council^ and to dismiss him from his presence for 
(ever. 

Ma. Pitt >-^ 

Before, Sir, the motion is ptit from the chair, I think it necessa^ 
iy for me to make a very few observations, which appear to me of 
Such a nature as will supersede the necessity of agitating the ques-* 
tion at greater length, on the present occasion. When I interrupt- 
ed the honourable gentleman t* it was for the purpose of saying, 
ihftt I had a communication to make to the house, which might 
probably render his motion unnecessary ; that communication is, 
Sir, that the object which the honourable gentleman has in view, 
is already accomplished. I have felt it my duty to advise the era* 
sure of Lord Melville's name from the list of his Majesty's privy 
Counsellors ; his Majesty has acceded to this advice, and that era* 
sure will^ on the first day that a council is held, take place. • 

Having ^nid thus much, I shall, with the permission of the house* 
Say a few words on the circumstances under which I formerly re- 
sisted this proposition, and those under which I have felt myself 
bound to yield to it. The honoorablo gentleman has thought 

^ In a debate on a subsequent night, these resolutions were ordered to be laid 
Ibofore his Majcst^ by the whole house. 
t Mr. Whitbread. 
VS|,. IV. T P 
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pfoper to aUttde lo die disc«8«km wUck took placeoiftihe day iwe*- 
itoos t» llie KCees; and tietays^ t^«l» oti tbal (kceasioB, ideckred 
that nothmg then appeared to me ^ich called for my advising 
his Majesty to erase the name of Lord Melville fiom the list of 
pnvy counsellors* I believe, Sir, it is in the rccollecdoa o£ the 
house, that a motion similar to ti»at«ow brougjkt fofward, wa» pro* 
duced by tk» liotwom^k ^eBtfeonui on the day to which he has 
alluded. On that occasion I did state that the motion appeared to 
me altogether unnecessary, since Lord Melville had resigned his 
official situation, and all prost)eot or ^pe of his return to office 
wa^ extinct, as long as the resolutions of the 6th of April remained 
jn full force. Unless the house varied their decision, that dcter*^ 
nictation was an insuperable bar to the noble lord's vUuiu to 
fMMNrer. At that time k did not appear to m^ lx> he the sense of 
the house l^hat such a iftotioB should h€ persisted in, or that it was 
at all ne<;essary after the resolutions of censure on a former even- 
ing. Many gentlemen who concurred in those resolutions, thought 
dutt the iwoiund which had been iaAictedy shonki not he aggravat- 
•od hy any unnecessary cifOOOMtJUioes of severity ; that vhen the 
^ttsttce of the public was satisfied^ the feelings of the individual 
/>ught neit to be outraged. £veB several geatleaien on the other 
Aide of the house did not seem to wish that the motion should he 
ipushcd to a division. The motion was accordingly withdrasnii 
amd ia the room of it the house agreed to lay the resolutions faefoie 
the throne, and toawait the ultimate decision of his Majesty. By 
-feUowing this course^ it was imagined that the ^ame result would 
he -obtained without wounding the feelings of the noble lord^ who 
.was already sufficiently afflicted by the general decision of the 
house. This 'Step then being taken^ it did tiot strike me that it 
was at all expected tikot it was my duty especially to advise his 
iijajesty to erase the name of Loi^ Melville from the list of his 
privy connsellors. If I had conceived t^s to be the gene- 
mi wish of the house, I should, unquestionably, have bowed 16 
it } but not viewing the matter in this light, I did not conceive that 
I was bound to give the advice which the motion of .the honourable 
gentleman is calculated to enforce; Since thattimet liowevcr, ra 
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cDQscqiienoe of the notioe'of tfae honourable gciidentan to renew 
his motion, I have felt it my duty to ascertain what is the prevailing 
feeling of gentlemen on the subject. I have had occasion to as- 
certain the sentrments of respectable gentlemen on both sides of 
the house, an4 seeing reason to believe that tlie step to which thq 
motion of the honourable gentleman is 4irected, was considered 
^xpedieBt^ I have, however reluctantly frpm private feeling, deemed 
it. incumbent on me to propose the erasure of the noble lord's namq 
from the list of privy counsellors. I confess, Sir, and I am not 
a^am^d to confess it, that, whatever may be my deference to the 
bousa-of commons^ and however anxious I may be to accedo 
tp their wishes, I certainly felt a deep and bitter pang in being 
compelled to be the instrument of rendering still more severe the 
punishment of the noble lord. This is a feeling of which I am not 
ashamed. It is a feeling which I will not, whi^h I cannot erase 
from my bosom. It is a feeling which nothing but my conviction 
of the opinion of parliament^ and my sense of public duty coul4 
possibly have overcome. 

After what I have said, I trust the honourable gentleman will 
jee the propriety of withdrawing his motion. Every public pb^ 
iect is now obtained which the motion could accomplish, and I 
am sure the honourable gentleman has candour and humanity 
enough not to pres^ a discussion, the only effect of which must be 
to wound the already severely afflicted feelings of ah unfortunate 
, individual. 

Mr* Whilbfead withdrew his jnotioB. 



May 13, 1805- 

Tib Monte having proceeded to th< order of Ae day lor taking into comI- 
Oration the petition of the Romas Cathdica of Ireland, and the petition l^oas 
read by the clerk at the table, 

Mr. Fox, in a speech of considerable length, moved, *< that the petition 
diould be refenred to a. committee of the whole house.'* 

After the question had undergone much discassioOy Ma. Pitt, «t a htc 
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lieur in the secMii aight^ii debate, rose and oftfesaed hb lentiaiciits aa 

Wlowai-* 

Differmg, Sir, as I do, from the honourable gentleman -who prc^ 
posed this motion, and differing also in many respects from several 
of those xvho have opposed it, I feel it necessary to state shortly, 
but distinctly, the views, the motives, and the grounds upon whicli 
that difference of opinion is founded. But in doing this, I caniot 
refrain from expressing, in the first instance, the very great satisfac- 
tion! feel at the temper and the moderation with which the motion 
was introduced, and with which for so many reasons, I am parti- 
cularly desirous that the discussion should be conducted. Happy 
am I also, that the manner in which the subject has been intro- 
duced, has relieved me from the necessity of entering at large into 
those general principles and grounds which, when the question wg» 
discussed before, I felt myself compelled to do. 

I observe with pleasure, that the application made by the petiti- 
oners has not been advanced as a claim of right, but of expediency. 
1 observe also, with equal pleasure, that the honourable gentleman 
has argtlcd it upon that ground ; not that I mean to infer that th^ 
honoWraib^ gentleman has abandoned the opinion he held upon, 
that subject, but that in the application of the principles which 
have governed his conduct, be has thought proper to discuss the 
question upoh the ground of expediency. That is the ground 
upon which I feel the measure ought alone to be discussed : for I 
cannot allow that, at any time, under any circumstances, or under 
mny possible situation of affairs, it ought to be discussed or enter- 
tained as a tlaim or question of right. I, Sir, have never been 
one of those who have held that the term emancipation is,- in th« 
smallest degree, applicable to the repeal of the few remaining penal 
Matutes to which the catholics are still liable. But, possibly^jn my 
tiew of the grounds of Expediency, I may think it to be much more 
C^ontradistinguibbed from the question of right than the honourable 
gentleman docs. He seems to consider that there is only a shadt 
of difference between the expediency and the right ; whereas my 
yiew of the difference is broad, evident, and fundamcntaJ. I con- 
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9ider right as independent of circumstances, and paramount to 
them, whilst expediency is connected with circumstances, and, in ft 
great measure, dependent upon them. 

With regard to the admission of the catholics to franchises, to 
the elective franchise, or to any of those posts and offices which hav^i 
l>een alluded to, I \itw all these points as distinctions to be given, 
not for the sake of the person and the individual who is to posses* 
ihem, but for the sake of the public, for whose benefit they wer« 
^created, and for whose advantage they are to be exercised. In all 
times, therefore, and upon every occasion, whether relating to th# 
Roman catholic or the protostant dissenter, to the people of Ire- 
land, or to the people of England, I have always, from a due re- 
gard to the constitution, been of opinion, that we are bound to 
conbider, not merely what is desired by a part, but what is best 
imd most advantageous for the whole. And therefore it is, that I 
think it not sufficient to shew, that what is demanded is not likejy 
to be prejudicial, but that it is proper to take a comprehensivt 
yiew of 9II the cireumstances connected with it, whether they re* 
late to the time at which the measure is proposed, the manner in 
which it is discussed, or tlie effect that is likely to follow from the 
discussion. That, Sir, is my view of contemplating the propriety 
of acceding to the wishes of the catholics, or of refusing them. It 
was upon that principle that I felt satisfaction in the repeal of 
chose laws against the catholics which have been abolished ; and 
from the abolition of which I certainly am not one who infers thajt 
danger to the country, with which some gentlemen seem to be so 
deeply impressed. But, deeply as I felt that satisfaction, I' also 
felt that in no possible case previous to the union cpuld the privi. 
leges now demanded be given, consistently with a diic regard to 
the protestant interest in Ireland, to the internal tranquillity of that 
kingdom, the frame and structure of our constitution, or the pro- 
bability of the permanent connexioaof Ireland with this country. 
It is true, that after the unioq^ I saw the subject in a different 
light; but whilst that event was in contemplation I did state, as the 
honourable gentleman says, that the measure would make a mate, 
rial difference in my opinion ; but he has also- stated, what is very 
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true, that I did not make a distinct pledge. On the contrary, { 
believe the line of argument I took was, that if it should be 
thought right to give what the catholics required, it might be given 
after the union with more safety to the einpire ; or if it were though^ 
proper to refuse giving it, that it might then be reAised without 
producing those disastrous consequences which might have been 
apprehended before the union. I come, then, to the present dis«> 
cussion, perfectly free and unfettered. I certainly was of opinioli, 
that under an united parliament those privileges might be granted 
under proper guards and conditions, so as not Co produce any dan- 
ger to the established church, or the protestant constitution. And 
I remain this day of that opinion, and I still think, if, from othet 
circumstances, there was no objection to complying with the de* 
mands of the catholics, and if by a wish they could be carried int» 
effect, I own I see none of those dangers which have been urged by 
some gentlemen, nor do I think that the introduction of a certain 
proportion of catholics into the imperial parliament would be 
likely to be productive of any influence or effect detrimental or in- 
jurious to the welfare of the state, or the safety and security of the 
constitution. 

But, Sir, in delivering this frank opinion, I do not mean wiU 
fully to shut my eyes to this conviction, that a catholic, liowcver 
lionourable his intentions may be, must feel anxious to advance 
the interests of his religion : it is in the very nature of man ; he 
inay disclaim and renounce this wish for a time, but there is no 
man, who is at all acquainted with the operations of the humat) 
heart, who does not ^uow that the catholic must £eel that anxiety 
whenever the power and the opportunity may be fiivourable to 
him. But,if these guards and conditions to which I have alluded 
had been applied, and which, could my wishes have been accora^ 
plished, it would have been ray endeaviour to have applied, I 
^rmly believe no ^danger would have existed, and no injury could 
havf:; becQ apprehended. I thoug|hi so on grounds different frooi 
those which h^rve been stated by others, not becailse as catl^olica 
thf^y had been ejagaged in any of the soenes preceding the rebeU 
lion, I do i\at mean, boweveiy to ilayi tbal Uie catholics wei^ Wi 
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ftngngsA in li in greater numbers £Dr the reasom that have been 
ilotod.-^I go furtlter ; tboagb jacobin principles wer& the foun* 
datton of tbe tebelhon^ yet I do ik^ meaii to deny, that the in^* 
llaence of the priests themseKaSy tainted with jacobin principlesj 
Jni§^t tuA have aggravated the evil, though they were not the 
cause of it. My ixiea was not to apply tests to the retigionS 
tenets ei the catholics, b«t lests applicable to what was the source 
and foundation of the evil, to render tbe priests, instead of making 
them tbe instruments of poisoiung the minds of the people, de» 
'pendent in some sort upon the government, and thus links, as it 
were, between the gorerwnefit and the people. That would have 
been a wise and a compreliensiv« system ; l^at would have been 
the system which I should have felt it to be my wish, and thought 
it to have been my duty, to have proposed. I never thought that 
it would have been wise or prudent to have thrown down rudely 
or abruptly the guards and fences of the constitution ; but I did 
think, that if the system I have alluded to hail been deemed pro^ . 
per to be adopted, it ought to have been accompanied with those 
checks and gaardi, and with every regulation that could have 
given additional respect and influence to the established church, 
to the support and protection of the prg^iestant interests, and to the 
encouragement of every measure that could tend to propagate and 
spread the example of tibe protestant veiigion. These were the 
general views and intentions I entertained. And if, Sir, it had 
betn possible to have found that general concurrence which I so 
anxiously desired ; if I could have carried them into effect in the 
manner I have stated ; if pereons of more ability and experience 
than myself would have digested them, I am still inclined to think, 
Ahat, instead of being attended with those dangerous consequences 
which some gentlemen apprehend, they would have afforded io- 
xreased security to the church, and have been favourable to the 
^welfare of the state, to the stability of the constitution, and to tine 
general strength and interest of the empire. 

But when I state this, I must also remind the house, that I Coil- 
•idered tiiei period of the union as- the period favourable for the 
'Adoption ^ of such a., measure, not because any pledge had been 
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given, but because there was a greater likelihood fliat the measurer 
might be adopted after the union than before iU The period waa 
favourable also on another account, favourable from the recent 
impressions that might be expected to be made on men's minds, of 
the probability of increased security from the union ; from being 
amalgamated and incorporated with the imperial legislature, re* 
^ote from the dangerous influence that might at times be supposed 
to open^te upon, and overawe the local legislature of Ireland. Sir, 
I repeat, that if, under the recent impression of these circum^ 
stances, I could have brought forward the measure as the -first 
fruits of the union, I should have hoped there might have been a 
disposition to have received it without rekindling those religious 
animosities, or reviving those contending interests, between catholic 
juid protcstant, which, whenever they do exist, are most adverse to 
the welfare, the prosperity, and the happiness of the state. 

This was the view in which I considered this most important 
subject; these were the objects which I wished to attain; but 
circumstances, unfortunate circumstances, in my opinion, rendered 
it at that period impossible tp bring forward the measure in th« 
way in which I then hoped it might be practicable to bring it for- 
ward — in the only way in which I think it ought at any time to 
be brought forward:--in the only way in which it could be brought 
forward, with advantage to the claims of those whose petition is now 
under consideration, or with any hope of reconciling all diffe- 
rences, of burying all animosities, and of producing that perfect 
union, in the advantages of which gentlemen on all si^es ^ entirely 
concur* AVhat the circumstances were to which I allude, as havr 
.ing at that time prevented me from calling the attention of parlia^ 
ment to this subject, in the manner and with the prospects which 
.1 wished, it is not now necessary for pie to state. All the expla«- 
nalions which I thought it my duty to give, I gave at that time-r* 
more I do not feel myself now called upon to give, and notbiqg 
shall induce me to enter into farther details upon this subjects 
I shall, therefore, now content myself with stating, tliat the cir- 
cumstances which made me feel that it w^then imprpf^r; to bring 
.forward this question, and which led to the rcsignaUoQ of the ihm 
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administration, have made^o deep, so lasting an impression upon mjr 
mody that, so long as those circumstances continue to operate, I 
shall fed it a duty imposed upon me not only not to bring for* 
^ard, bat not in any manner to be a party in bringing forward^ or 
in agitating this question. 

Having said thus much, Sir, upon the opinions I fhen entertained, 
und upon the principles' which then^ and I trust always will, govern 
my conduct, I think it right to add, that the whole of the plaa 
which I had formed, the whole essence of the system which I 
meant to have proposed, was a measure of peace, of union, of 
conciliation — a measure which I did hope would have ha:d the 
effect of softening down all religious differences, of extinguishing all 
animosities, and of uniting all men of both religions in one common 
seal for the preservation of the ponstitution, and for the general * 
happiness and prosperity of the empire. But, desirous as 1 then 
ivas of proposing this measure, and. sanguine as I was in my 
bopes of its success, nothing could be further from my intention 
than to bring it forward if there did not appear a rational pros- 
pect of its being carried, (not with unanimity, for upon such an 
important subject that I knew was impossible) but with general 
^onciirrence, because I knew, that, if it were brought forward 
under other circumstances, instead of producing the effect I 
wished, it would only tend to revive those animosities which I 
wished to extinguish, tp aggravate those difficulties which I wished 
finally to remove. Not being able, from the circumstances to 
which I have alluded, to propose the measure which I thought 
likely to be productive of such beneficial effects, I did then form 
the determination not to press it at any period, unless I thought 
it could be done ^ith that prospect of success, and with that go* 
neral concurrence, without which it can never be beneficial. When 
i use the term general concurrence, I am sure I shall not be sup- 
posed ever to have been so visionary as to imagine that a question 
of such immense importance, and upon which men's feelings and 
passions are so strongly excited, could ever be carried witl^ per- 
fect unanimity ; but I mean with that general concurrence whicli 
^H^uld have enabled us to gratify the wishes of one party, withooi 
2 
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twak«ttiiig the h^n, or esceiting the i^daufy of the otiier. WiMt^ 
ever gentlemen may think of the abstract rights of the petitioaeiay 
or of the expediency of complying with the prayer of their pocU 
lion, I am rare they will ^ree with me in thmking, that the 
chance of extinguishing all those animosities which hove tuifortti** 
nately prev&iled^ and of ptodacing that perfect union which we allr 
wish, must depend upon (he combination of circmust^ncea «nd«r 
which the measure is brought forward. Not hating in any degree 
changed my opinion upon this subject, regarding it in the same 
point of view I did then, and retaining the same feelings^ I must 
say that at the present moment I think. I see Ihtle chance, I 
•hould rather say I see no chance, of its being carried at ail, cer^ 
lainly not in that way which I meant, and in which way only I 
think it can be productive of real advantage to the petitioners^ or 
of benefit to the state, I mean as a measure of peace and con«. 
ctltation. 

If then, Sir, the question is not now to be carried, I think that 
to agitate it, under such circumstances, will only tt?nd to revive 
those disfentions which we wish to extinguish, to awaken all that 
warmth and acrimony of discussion which has heretofore prevailed, 
and to excite those hopes, which, if they are to he disappointed, 
may be productive of the greatest mischief. As to the chance of 
carrying the question at present with general concurrence^ of gra* 
tifying the catholics without offending the protestaats, of confinv- 
ing the affections of the one without raising the suspicions and 
exciting the fears of the other, not only in Ireland but in 
England, I confess there appears to mc to be none. I lament 
it as much as any man can do. I lament that the impression 
which now prevails has taken place ; many circumstances have 
combined to produce that impression, all of which aw to he 
deplored, I ask any gentleman whether he does not believe, 
looking to the opinions of the members of the established church, 
«^ the nobility, of the men of property, of the middling and re* 
epectable classes of society-^I ask him, whether be does not be« 
lieve, looking at the sentiments of the mass of the protestanti of 
this countiy and of Ireland, that there is the greatest i^Mignanee 
to this measure^ and that even if it could now be carried, so far 
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fram producing conclliadon and union, it would tend, on At eonw 
traxji to disappoint all the prospects of advantage which tinder 
other circumstances would be derived from it? Even those gen* 
Ikmen who have argued the most strongly in fav6ur of this mea- 
aure have candidly confessed, that, in. the present state of men% 
minds, it is not lilcely to be carried. I am sure I shall not be ccm^ 
tradicted when I sa,y, that ever since the union this subject has ih 
a very considerable degree attracted public attention^ and that of 
iate, notwithstanding the other events which have occupied ^ 
public mind, it has been the subject of much conversalaon both ill 
public and private, particularly since the <ratholic petitioti baa 
been presented, and since the honourable gcntlemon has giveli 
notice ot his present motion ; and I should disguise my iieal seatih- 
ments if I did not say that at present the prevailing sentiment iK 
strongly against tliis measure : what circumstances may oceut 
to overcome that sentiment it is not ibr mie to predict or con** 
jecture. 

In speaking of the probability of carrying this question at thia 
time, I cannot but advert to what fell from the honourable gentle* 
man who opened the debate this day respecting the decision which 
took place last night in nnothcr place. I know perfectly well 
that no man cah mention the decision of another branch of the 
legislature, for the purpose of influencing, much less of control* 
ling) the decision of this bouse. I know there are many instances 
where diffisi>ences of opinion have prevailed between this and the 
other house of parliament, in which the sentiments of this hoitfe^ 
in concurrence with the public opinion properly expressed, have 
ultimately prevailed. I am as far as any man, Sir> from wishing 
>iot to hold high the undoubted privileges of this house ; but if I 
Am right in my general view of this subject, I think the determi- 
nation to which I am alluding ought not to be laid out of out 
leonsideratlon, because it goes to the very essence of the measure 
itself, I mean as far as relates to the practical advantages that on ^ 
to be derived from it. Supposing, then> that we werU all agree4 
as to the propriety QJLgraiiting the prayer of this petition, is it ao^ 
our 4Bty to consider wimt bad effects might be produced by tha 
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jnarkcd diflmnce which would then subsist between this hous# 
and the other branch of the legislature upon this subject ? If 
carried' at all, it OMght, as I have already stated, to be carried 
.urith gei^eral concurrence ; and when an endeavour is made to 
carry a measiirc, the object of which is to conciliate.one part of 
hM Majesty's subjects, care must be taken not to shock the feel- 
ings of a much larger cla89 of the community. Under such cir- 
cumstances, when suQh an opinion has been given by another 
branch of the legislature, we are bound to take it into our consi*. 
j^eration in deciding upon the line of conduct we ought to adopt, 
l)ecause this is a subject in which no ;nan ccin act wisely or 
prudently who ^cts entirely from his own views, or his own feeU 
ings* It is his duty to his country, to the catholips^ and to the 
community, to look at it in a combined point of view, to consider 
all the probable effects, which the .carrying of it (if it were practi^ 
<able) with sucl^ |i strong sentiment prevailing against it, or which 
the failing to carry it may produce. Upon this part of the subr 
ject there is one ppint oi) which I wish to say a few words. 

It has been urged by some gentleman, that we ought to go into 
a committee, whatever we poay resolve to do at last » and some of 
the minor grievances under which the catholics are said to labour 
have been pointed out, upon which it is said there can be no 
diiSerence of opinion on the propriety of granting them relief — such 
fis the circumstance of catholics engaged in a military life coming 
over to this country, and who are thereby exposed to the opera* 
lion of the test act, to which they are not at home. Another cir- 
cumstance which has been mentioned is, that the catholics in the 
army are not only not to be allowed to have mass performed, but they 
are compelled to attend protestant worship. Sir, I contend that 
these points are much too unimportant to induce us to go into a 
committee upon a petition which embraces the whole of this im- 
portant subject, and which excites the hopes and fears of all tfaa 
subjects of the united kingdom. I again repeat, that I do lament 
that this sulyect has now been brought forward ; I lament for the 
sake of the catholics themselves ; I lament for the general interests 
«f th« conntryy that gentlemen have thought proper to agitatf 
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tins subject kt this moment. That gentlemen have a perfect 
right to exercise their judgment upon this subject I do not deny i 
I do not complain of their conduct; I only lament that they haxt 
felt it their duty to bring it forward at {his period, and under thu 
present circumstances ; when, if they were to succeed, the conse- 
quences would not be such as we all desire, and, if they fail, they 
may be such as we must all regret. 

- And now, .Sir, let me ask the honourable gentleman, who has 
brought forward the present motion, and who jfairly avows that 
Lis object is that every thing should be conceded to the catholics ; 
let me ask the honourable geptlew^n* who supported the motion 
last night with such a splendour of eloquence, what effect this i» 
likely to produce upon the catholics themselves ? When the ho- 
nourable member, or the honourable mover of the question, talks of 
the effect of disappointing hopes that have been raised, I trust 
they have over-rated and exaggerated it. But one of these gentle* 
nen did state^ that amongst the possible causes of a religious 
feeling having mixed and operated in the late rebellion, might b^ 
cnjimejr^ted the hope held out by Lord Fitzwilliam, that the claimt 
of the catholics would be taken into consideration. They allege 
the disappointment of that hope as one of the causes that mighl 
liave tended to produce the rebellion* If that be their conviction, 
what must they think who wish to go into a- committee upon th(ft 
petition, and yet are of opinion that they still reserve to thero«» 
selves the freedom of rejecting it altogether, or of rejecting it in its 
most important parts ? I submit this to the consideration of th« 
hot^se shortly, but distinctly ; it rests upon grounds so obvioq^ 
und so strong, that it will be taking up your time unnecessarily, to 
-debate upon them. I submit this with a wish that the measure 
^hcn brought forward will be carried with a general concurrence. 
iBut .the prcumstances which have hitherto rendered it impos- 
sible for me tp urge and press it, make it impossible for m^ 
rto urpe ajid press it now ^ feeling as I do, th^^t to press it and to 
lail, or to press it and even carry it with such a strong opposition, 
#re alternatives, both of them so mischievous, that it-will be diffi- 
* Mr. Cmttan, 
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eyk to decuk l^twceu ibexn. Seeing, Sir, wb^ are the optniom 
of the time^t what is the Ntmuion of m^'s minds» %ii<) the] seati* 
meats of all joscnptioM amJ classes, of the other branch eif the 
legislature, and evea the prev^lii^g opiaion of tbis house, I foil 
that I should act contrary to a sense ol my duty, and even wen^ 
aiOently with the original ground upon which I thought the mea** 
sure ought to be brought forward, if I countenanced it under the 
present circumstances, or if I hesitated in giving my decided ne- 
gative to the house going uEito a committee. 

The motion was negatived ; 

Ayes ....•••• Xft4 
Noes 336 



June 14, 1805. 

Ma, Whi^brta4 in ]mr«mee ef a notice he had gireoofa motion relir 
live to the conduct of Mr. Pitt in advwcing 40^aQo/. to Messrs Boyd, BeiBi* 
(eld, and Co, in 1796, this day moved the following resolutions :-^ 

Z9t. ^ That in September 1796, Messrs. Boyd, Benfield, and Co. being then 
contractors for two loans in the progress of payment^ did represent to the right 
honourable William Pitt and the ri^t honourable Lord Viscount MelviHe their 
inahlUty to make good an instakntnt, failing due on the 9th day of Septembier 
97961 en account of ^e gcoerid emhsrrSiSQieots at that time, affeeting both 
l^lie and private credit, and dieparticolarline of conduct adopted at the banh 
of limiting their accommodations in the way of discount.'* 

ad. ** That the right honourable William Pitt being impressed, as stated by 
him, with the belief of the importance and urgent necessity, with a view to 
eisential public interests, of granting relief to the said Messrs Boyd, Benfield, 
and Co^ for the purposes of making good the said instalment, and no other 
fscans wggcstiBg tkemselveahy which aiu(ch public mischief might he preventr 
cd» and having wsderatood £com the right honourable Lord Viscount MelvilJi;^ 
the treasurer of the navy, that the sum of 40,000/. which, together with other 
3iuns, had been issued from the exchequer, and placed to the credit of the said 
Lord Viscount Melville, at the bank of England, as treasurer of the navy, for 
nayy services, might be spared without inconvenience, provided unqoestion- 
abk securities were obtained Car the repayment of the same, witkis a short 
l^crtod, did consent to tho »dv«nc« of th« sume^^opooAwhtAhadbev 
3 
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imied format fiery]c<9 a« a£or«aid. to t&e mi boMSf «C 9^^» Benfi^ 
and Co." 

3d. " That it appears to this House, that sufficient securities were produced 
for the repayment of the said sum of 40,000/. ; that it was afterwards repaid bf 
Instalments, the last of Which wato received in January 1798 ; and that no io- 
«eM0t wm ftad thereon by the said Messrs. Boyd, Benlidd, and Co.** 
. 4thM " TbuLfiQ nacmonuiduai or«ntry of any kind of the said mnMudon 
Appears to hare been preserved, and that no act «f inderonttf for tbc fcimm 
f;oncerned in such transaction had been obtained,*' 

Mft* Pitt nse «• soon as tke resolntioiis were read: 

From the intimate connexion which the main topics, Intro- 
cluced by the. honourable gentleman* who has just sat dbwn, hav^ 
with myself, 1 cannot, Sir, but feel desirous to take the first mo» 
ment to lay before you the defence and justification I hold to be 
necessary, and which to all candid, liberal, and intelligent mind«^ 
I trust will appear to be full and complete. I shall endeavour to 
follow, as nearly as possible, the statement of the honourable 
gentleman ; but neither the honourable gentleman nor the house 
can expect me to follow him in all the details it has occurred to 
him to introduce. The honourable gentleman professes not to 
wish to mix with this discussion any thing incongruous ; and, as if 
his profession were only designed to keep out of view the reality 
of his purpose, he occupies the house with considerations in no 
manner involved in the exact question before u&. Pursuing thit 
mode of discussion, the honourable gentleman has given you % 
long speech, much of which { am, however, relieved from doing 
otherwise than barely noticing, since it embraced topics mort 
properly of a general political nature and character. In treating 
the present charge, then, we surely hare nothing to do with the 
merit of this or that adminitjtration, the conduct of the war, our 
naval or military establishments, our armaments, the armament^ 
in the ports of our enemy, the fleets of France, where they are 
or how occupied, with the efficiency or economy of the board of 
admiralty under Lord St. Vincent, his successor, or any other. 
Another day is appointed us for the consideration of these w^gbljr 
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affiun ; when that day arrives, I shall not be found wanting iH 
readiness to give my opinion to the house. 

On one of the desultory topics introduced without any very 
obvious reason for their introduction, I will make a few observai* 
lions. The honourable gentkroan detests the money market, and 
in telling us how strongly he is disgusted with 'Change Alley, 
carries us to Mark Lane. To shew how paltry and poor a place 
is the stock exchange, how unworthy as the mart of the great 
money transactions of the empire, he gives us a view of the corn 
and hop markets, describes the purity of the dealers there, and 
extols those branches of human industry connected with them^ 
Sir, I shall not be suspected of undervaluing these things : the 
corn Market and ttie hop market can, no doubt, boast men of the 
greatest industry and integrity. I am Tciy far from sayings that 
the opulence of which the honourable gentleman boasts, is no re* 
commendation of the virtues which he would claim, or that the 
wealth which is acquired in the corn and hop markets, is not a 
basis for the fortunes of families such as to merit applause. But 
the honourable gentleman should not quarrel with all wealth but 
(he wealth of com and hops. 

Sir, I think it will strike every body, that the honourable geni. 
tleman has aspersed a description of men, as respectable as a 
body, as auy in the state. Does, then, the honourable gentle* 
man really imagine that we here, in a British house of commons, 
will join in a libel on the money market of England ? It would 
be a libel on ourselves to do so. He may think the corn and hop 
markets utterly free from stain, and so may I ; but those markets 
themselves would probably not long survive the downfall of the 
money market. Certainly nothing could be more injudicious 
than the attack of the honourable gentleman on this market. No 
truly enlightened and honest legislature would begin projects of. 
national melioration by depreciating the money market, where so 
large a part of the money transactions of this country are carried 
on ; and where only such interchange of modes to. quicken th« 
circulation of our floating capital takes place, as must be quite 
imavoidable, and laudable as uaavoidable, in the administratioa 
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•f one brancb of that wealth which distinguishes this nation from 
any other in Europe. And (ue yfe to brand the money market^, 
because the name is too vulgar for. the attic taate of the honour-, 
able «geBtleraan, br in sound does not agree to. the cadence of hi$ 
teUdious ear? Why^ Sir, when the question is^ would yoa 
overthrow the money market^ you, in truths ask \yhether pub*- 
yc or private credit shall exist> not whether it is a market low, 
sordid) and disgusting, frequented by none who do not invad«ft 
some moral principle, or betray some social duty. The money 
market is to a commercial nation, what the heart is to man. 

It is true, that the honourable gent^man himself admits that 
circumstances have transpired to exculpate me, with] regard tv 
the matters to which I allude. I suppose it is imagined thai 
I mean the communication of Mr. Raikes. Certainly, Sir, I. 
do feel that that communication, such as it was, any more than 
observations of the honourable gentleman upon it, ought not to b* 
passed over by me unnoticed* The honourable gentleman con- 
fesses himself satisfied with the explanation I gave to the select 
|x>mmittee) of th« circumstances mentioned by Mr. Raikes, but 
where the house has been called on upon another, and a most 
distinguished occasion, to view the communication of Mr. Raikes 
as implicating me in very littlo short of criminal negligence, I 
urill not suppose such injustice as to apprehend^ that they will 
hekr with me impatiently in the few words lam to address to them 
xm this point. We are told that my explanation satisfies the honour. . 
able gentleman ; but when the honourable gentleman gives a cau* 
tian to the house, not too precipitately to exculpate me, as was the 
case on the night of the 8th of April last, I would recommend to 
Che honourable gentleman to use a little more caution in future^ 
Ibat he would be a little more reserved, a little more slow to blame. 
From the manner in which the honourable gentleman treated this 
■part of the subject in the beginning, the house wall be aware that 
M\ich matters ougUt to be reserved to future judgment, and never 
decided on antil examined. 

• As to the .other, circumstances, I shall say a few words. The 
/honottrable gentleman thinks it.addi^onal matter of blame in my 
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friends^ that he landentands some of them bav« not beenof optnlcHt^ 
that the communication of Mr. Raikes was of such anature^ as 
ought to induce me to take any very marked step, it being nsk*^ 
official. Now, Sir, I do not mean to remark on the communica^ 
tion itself; yet it is very natural, that where an objection is made 
Id the supposed neglect of a communication^ the degree of authen- 
ticity and character, (i do not mean character as to the individual, 
but the public capacity) of the person making the communicatian, 
should be taken into view. Whether a communication be official 
or only personal ^ will surely make a difierence, as to the weight 
of impression. The communication was made by Air. Raikes, 
not as governor of the bank, not on his^ own personal account, 
iiot accompanied with documents, not a report, not an applica* 
ion to stop an unapproved practice ; yet all those circumstances 
were requbite to warrant me in stating such a communication to 
the house ; and if none of those circumstances did occur, the 
house has not to blame me. The house sees that I did enquire ; 
and however I may now regret that I did not enquire more fully 
and more particularly than I did, yet from the circumstances, 
what the honourable gentleman could impute to me as negligence^ 
arill, I think, to candid minds, appear excusable. 

In order to judge of this matter fairly, I am sure the house will 
think that we ought to tiy the merits by what was before me at 
d^e time, and not with a view to any thing which may have subse- 
quently transpired. It appears by the evidence, that I did not 
know of the Icklging of money at Coutts's. The honourable gen- 
tieman thinks it singular that, in conversing on this subject with 
Xny Lord Melville, I bad forgot the provisions of the act of parlia- 
ment. Now, if the honourable gentleman will recollect what 
passed in the committee of which he was a member, he will find 
that what I said was not that I did not know, but that I did not 
advert to the provision, as to the bank of England. On the 
other hand, as to what did pass, I own, Sir, I have my doubts, 
both with regard to the letter and even the ^rit of the law, that 
it was not inconsistent with the act of parliament to draw money 
Iron^ the hank, and lodge it in the hands of a private faa&kex;, if 
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done specifically fol^ tiaval sfervices. Be this as it tttty, it is not 
fair to argne that, because I might not be of a particular opinioa 
'as to the constractioh of the act, I did not know the lavir. 

With respect to Mr. Jellicoe, from my share in that transac* 
tion, it is a sobject into whifch I need not enter- largely. If tha 
same ^ircamstances had happened again, I would have done tht 
lame thing. T^he representations were most uneqtiivocaU I could 
libt but think that Lord Melville ought to be released from tht 
default of Mr. j^ellicoe; and there was enough before the trea&urjr 
to justify the release. I will state the ground why I was theiii 
^nd am now, of that opinion. It did appear that Mr^ Jellicoe 
Was an old servant of the public, and a respectable man. He was 
ft person to whom there i^as no reason to think that Lord MelvilU 
had any partiality ; and it was evident that his lordship was not 
vnduly partial to him. NoWj whilst I would not extenuate or 
Underrate the crime of misapplication of the public money, a 
Crime to be abhorred in itself, of which when fully proved, per* 
haps the punishment, in certain circumstances, cannot be too 
great, yet I will not blame Lord Melville^ knowing that Jellicoe 
had been a respectable man, and inveigled into the malversation 
of which he was guilty. On discovering that he had contracted a 
"balance^ Lord Melville, who is known to no one that does not 
know that he can feel as exquisitely as any man alive for the 
distresses of others^ commiserating the situation of Mr. Jellicoe, 
forbore the use of the rigours in his power. He knew that if he 
did not do so, a whole family would be ruined, without the pub* 
He being remunerated for its losses* The ruin of a family, the pro* 
bability of repayment, by giving Jellicoe time to arrange his affairs, 
and otherwise the manifest loss which the public would sustain, if 
time and accommodation were not given him, afforded motives 
too strong for Lord Melville not to wish to give the unfortunate 
man every practicable opportunity to extricate himself from the 
pains, if not from the disgrace of his malversation. The situation 
of his family, the state of his aflfairs, the dictates of humanity, in- 
duced Lord Melville to treat him with whatever lenity was posd* 
bie; and I am sure no member of this house would wish to dis- 
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claim fhc motives «f that nobleman in this ttansaction. Whj, 
then, in this situatJon, with such a case before them^ could tin 
^lords of the treasury hesitate a moment whether Lord Melville 
should bo made personally responsible for the sum that was lost, 
or whether the writ of privy seal should not be granted him to 
discharge the debt? They thought, Sir, and in my opinioa 
thought justly, that under all the circumstances he was fairly en^ 
titled to his discharge, and it was accordingly granted. Any 
further inquiry appeared to be unnecessary, and the best evidence 
to shew that it was unnecessary, is, tliat at this day, after such a 
long period has elapsed, the very same sentiments seem to be 
justifiable with regard to this case. If this be true, what more 
injjuiry could be then reckoned necessary ? The treasury board 
had a case before them, which they thought amply proved, and 
they acted accordingly ; and I trust the house will be of opinioa 
. that they acted justly. 

Now, Sir, as to the dates of the warrant, and the writ of privy 
»eal to which the honourable gentleman has adverted. I must 
iairly confess^ that there does appear on the iace of them a& 
incongruity which I am at this moment not able to. explain. Per- 
Jiaps, Sir, it was merely a mistake, perhaps vi^rong dates were in- 
serted by accident ; or, what is more probable, perhaps the in- 
congruity arose from a wish to save time, and to expedite the 
writ, with a view to have it laid before the treasury board. I 
certainly cannot explain how the incongruity of the dates arose im 
this instance. But at the same time it is to be observed, that such 
things are very often done,, and, in fact, it must be obvious to 
every person in the habit of conducting the concerns of any great 
and busy department, that it is impossible that official business 
can be performed without sometimes, for the sake of convenience, 
having recourse to trifling irregularities of this nature. All this is 
of less inconvenience, because it is impossible that it can be pro* 
ductive of any mischief, at least in this instance ; for the irregu- 
. Jarity cannot prevent the whole from being as completely open to 
.ehscttssion as if no irregularity, had taken place. I therefore trust 
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that the house will not be disponed to give more weight to thif 
circumstance than it really deserves. 

There k^ Sir, only one other point in this part of the case to , 
which I wish to advert. The honourable gentleman has said, that 
there is no other instance of ai^y discharge being given in this 
manner by a writ o# privy seal. Now I say, that the regular 
mode of proceeding in cases of this sort is by a writ of privy seal 
from the treasury. I am not at present entering upon the merits 
of the case, but only discussing the propriety of the mode of pro- 
cedure. The case of ray Lord Grenville, mentioned by the ho- 
noarabl^ gentleman, is strictly analogous to the. present. H«- 
supposes that Lord Grenville, having obtained this money for 
secret service, advanced it to some person abroad, who ran away 
with it. The fact is, that being issued to the noble lord for secret 
service^ he delivered it to some person acting under him, and ha 
€mbe!^2led it* It would be extremely hard„ indeed) if Lord 
Grenville should be personally responsible in this cajse, and ac* 
cordingly the discharge was granted him, in the propriety of ^ 
which proceeding the honourable gentleman seems to concur. 
Now, the plain fact of the case of Lord Melville is, that he , 
having obtained the money in his official capacity entrusted an 
officer, acting under him, who misapplied it. No two cases 
could possibly be more similar,, though I apprehend that littk . 
depends upon the exact similarity. However, it does happen that 
they are of the same nature, and a discharge in the one case, as 
far as the form is concerned, was as proper as in the other. 
This being the short and plain statement of the matter, it really 
does not appear to me that I need trouble the house any lunger 
on this point. 

I come now. Sir, to the most material part of the. honourabla 
gentleman's speech, which is that which relates to the 40,000/. 
lent to the house of Boyd and Benfield. Here again, I musj 
say, that the honourable gentleman has gone into a variety of 
matters unconnected with the subject. He has dwelt upon 
diflferent transactions, such as the Hamburgh bills, a former loan, 
and a great many other things that were regularly inquired int« 
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\tj a committee of this house, and properly, investigated by tfaera«. 
The honourable gentleman supposes that the former loan in 1795^ 
was a close' loan. The fact is, that this was an open loan ; but 
another loan of eighteen millions was wanted in Peceipber in the 
tame year, which was a close loan. And why was it close? I^ 
was because the house of Boyd and Bcufield having purchased the 
former loan, it was contrary to agreement, and inconsistent with the 
public faith, that another open loaa should be contracted for till 
the instalments of the former were paid up. Th^ yras another, 
smaller loan of seven millions and a half required in April 17 d6, 
and this was a close one for the same reason* The house of Boyd 
and Benfield had the first loan because they were the highest 
bidders, and they had the others because we had no right to re., 
sort to any other persons. This is the real state of the transac. 
tion, which the house will probf^bly recollect- Bu^, Sir, it is 
needless to dwell at any length on this subjept^ because it has al« 
ready been sufficiently investigf|tcd by a committee of this house^ 
mnd that committee made a report which produced a resplutioni 
that, with the consent of the house, I shall take the liberty to 
read. It appeared there. Sir, that I was the first who resorted to 
the method of contracting for loans by competition, for the very 
purpose of rendering it impos^ble tliat they should be perverted 
and made the instruments of conferring favoui* on any person. 
But when in this instance the practice was departed from, there 
were strong suspicions that there was favour in the case, and a 
great clamour was raised on the occasion. The strictest scrutiny 
was therefore instituted into the affair, and the result was, that 
the house came to the following resolution :— [Here ^Jr. Pitt read 
from the journals a resolution of the house to the following 
effect :] — ** Resolved, that it appears to this house, that the 
practice of procuring loans by open competition, established by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, has been productive of very 
great advantage to the public, but that here it could not be ap- 
plied in consistency with the particular circumstances of the case, 
and the public faith pledged to individuals." This, Sir, was tht 
•pinion of the house upon a transaction which is now conjured U]^ 
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Jo induce the bouse to think that I was actuated by some motives 
of favour to certain persons, on account of their being members of 
parliament, by whom I was at that time supported. I trust, how- 
ever, the hoiiise is convinced, that I was actuated by no such 
motives. 

■ Why, then, Sir, as to the Hamburgh bills : the honourable gen* 
4lemftn talks as if there had been something peculiariy mysterioui 
in that affair. 3ut this too was inquired into, and found to be ne* 
cfessary for the public service. The honourable gentleman has 
read resolutions, stating merely the fact; but it was a waste of the 
dme of the house to enter upon any that did not lead to a practi* 
cal conclusion. The only reason for resolving upon facts, is the 
practical conclusion to which tbey may lead. The resolutions 
read by the honourable gentleman at the time of issuing these Ham* 
burgh bills, were designed as the ground- work of a strong censure 
•f the practice. The question was put on these: the ayes went 
forth — [reading from the journals] — tellers, Mr. Jekyll, and thie 
honourable gentleman, Mr. Whitbread, with whom eight persons 
xoncurred in opinion. — [A laugh.]— It is somewhat singular after 
4his,that the honourable gciitleman should again advert to these bills. 
-There has been lately an occasion when he thought the opinion of 
a smaller majority of much more consequence* Now, Sir, the 
honourable gentleman seems to insinuate, that Uiis loan was made 
to the house of Boyd and Benfield, as a return for their assistance 
:with respect to the Hamburgh bills. But wh^t are the facts of the 
case ? They are briefly these : the house of Boyd and Benfield 
had contracted for two loans,^ the one of eighteen millions, in De« 
cember 17^5, and the other in April 1796, and one of the instalr 
- men ts was due on the very day in which the accommodation of 
the 40,000/. was requested ; at the time, the house of Boyd and 
Benfield were the principal holders of these loans. 

But the honourable gentleman said, that they might have sold 
.them early, and by that means have made a great advantage of 
them. But the fact is, that they had not sold them, and that a 
great part still remained in their hands. Under these circum- 

stances, when there was an evident distress from what the witncttea 
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'called a scarcity of money, \vhen no money could be procured 
even on good security, when government securities and East Inditr 
securities could not be turned into money ;— -under these circum- 
stances, which were known to be facts, they said that they could 
not pay the instalment, unless the 40,000/. which they required 
was advanced to them, since no money could be raised on good se* 
Curity. It was impossible in such a case, to refuse ihe accommoi* 
dation required without the most serious mischief to the public* 
Now, Sir, the evidence of Mr. Drummond, who was one of th« 
partners in the house of Boyd and Bcnfield, may have contributed 
to mislead some. When he was first examined, he declared that 
he was not conscious of any embarrassment in the house at that 
time, or of any extraordinary difficulty in procuring money. But 
It after^vards appeared that he mistook the question, which be sup- 
posed to refer to the period of the loan in 1795. When the maU 
tcrwas explained to him, he did distinctly state that the bouse k|V 
boured in 1796' under very great embarrassment, and that it wai 
next to impossible to procure money in any way whatever. But, 
Sir, the matter does not rest on his evidence alone. It is in the re- 
collection of every person, that there did prevail a very great diffiv 
culty in the money market at that time ; that there were some ap- 
prehensions of an insurrection in Ireland, and a great run on the 
northern banks, which led to the necessity of stopping the cash 
payments of the bank of England. It is well known, that there 
was a stagnation irx commerce, and a committee investigated all - 
these circumstances, and confirmed the existence <)f the facts by 
their report. But, in addition to this, we have the authority of an 
honourable gentleman*, a member of this house, whose c^inion on : 
this subject must be of the greatest weight ; one whom the house 
cannot disbelieve, as possessing the best means of information, 
having acted in the offices of director and governor of the bank. 
He knows, that money could not be procured at that time, even 
on good security; and therefore, government was under the neces- 
sity of accepting those securities, and of advancing the $un^ 
required* 

• Mr. TkorntoB. 
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But then we are told, that the house of Boyd and Benfield might 
have sold stock, if they had any scrip at that time. If they had 
done so, Sir, it is well known that they must have done it at a very 
great disadvantage. They must have sold at a very large discount, 
and increased their embarrassments so much as to have rendered 
therri incurable. But the mischief would not be confined to 
themselves alone : such quantity of stock brought into the market 
would have occasioned a fall that would have perhaps ruined many 
of the other contractors, who had stock upon their hands, and a 
heavy blow would be given to the most considerable mercantile 
houses. The consequence, therefore, of refusing to advance the 
40,000/. would have been, that a new loan must have been con* 
tracted for on very disadvantageous terms indeed to the public. 
The nation then must have sustained by the refusal a far greater 
loss than that of the 40,000/. even supposing that it had been lost, 
which however could not be, since security for the money was 
lodged in the hands of government. 

But this. Sir, is not all. People may, perhaps, differ as to the 
propriety of giving money to foreign courts. The honourable gen- 
tleman, however, has admitted, that the question here is to be con« 
sidered with a view to the opinions of those who were then at the 
head 6f aflairs. Bbyd and Benfield were then employed in trans- 
mitting the loan to the Emperor of Germany, in support of a cause 
in which we thought the salvation of Europe and of this country 
depended, When disturbances then were apprehended in Ireland j 
when the run took place on the northern banks, which led to the 
measure of stopping the payment of cash at the bank ; when the 
^flairs of the country were in this critical situation, — was thatamo* 
. mcnt when the minister of this country who hoped to deserve the 
confidence of this house, could suffer any consideration, aoy per- 
sonal responsibility to stand in the way of a measure on which the 
fate of the country might depend ? I know the candour of the 
house, and I trust they will think that I have not deserved censure. 
Yet, whatever may be their opinion, I shall bow with respect to 
their decision. But, at the same time, no apprehension of any pe- 
nalty, not even the displeasure of thi^ bouse, which I should reckon 
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the greatest calamity that could befai me, except one, and that is 
the remorse of conscience which I should feel if I allowed any fear 
of personal danger to deter me from acting for what I considered 
the salvation of my country, could prevent me from taking the 
measures which I did take on the occasion to which I am advert- 
ing. These, Sir, were the circumstances of the case ; this was the 
situation in which I stood, and all are borne out by the history of 
that period, which must be in the recollection of every one. 

The honourable gent|eman thinks I should have made a more 
particular inquiry into the circumstances of the houses of Boyd 
and Bcnfield. But this, Sir, is nothing to his motion in (he prc- 
sent instance, as he says that the insolvency of the house might 
have been prevented by other means. However, I do not wish to 
take any advantage of that circumstance. I know that they were 
embarrassed at the time, but at the same time no particular inquiry 
was called for,, because Boyd came to me with securities in his 
Land, and it was therefore natural to conclude that he was embar- 
rassed, not from a failure of effects, but from the peculiar circum- 
stance that money could not be raised upon good securities. This 
was a notorious fact m the tim6. If he had come to me merely 
*iv1th a general assertion of his solvency, then I allow that it would 
have been encumbent on me to have examined more particularly, 
But when, on the contrary, he came ^ith unexceptionable securi- 
ties, that completely altered the case. In such a situatian, when 
the safety of the country was in various ways connected with the 
atffair; when the instalment was to be paid on that very day, could 
I hesitate to grant the accommodation which seemed to be called 
for by unavoidable circumstances ? What if I had said that I 
could not grant the request immediately ; that I must appoint a 
committee, consisting among others of Lord Glenbervie, ^ho was 
so much talked of by the honourable gentleman, in order ta exa- 
Hftine into the matters which Boyd and Benfield were so desirous to 
<:onceal, and by these means delay relief till the evil became incu- 
rable — would this be a mode of proceeding to be justified in my 
situation ? The house, I trust, will not be of that opinion. 

He says that I might, by a little attention, have discovered th# 
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state «f the bouse of Boyd and Beniield, and he has adverted t<>. 
letters from the parties. But thi$ sort of recrimination, contained 
in the letters and printed pamphlets of parties in that situation, ar«. 
documents that can very little be depended upon. I at that tima 
thought the house in no danger of insolvency j and it veas impossi^ 
bje J could suppose that ther^ existed any reason for an inquiry, 
when good security was offered for the money. I ijave been th<» 
more anxioqs to state this« as the honourable gentleman seemed to 
insinuate, that I might have favoured the house of Boyd and Ben- 
field in particular. Now, it i^ fortunate for me that circumstan- 
ces came oujt in evidence before the committee, that throw some 
light on the transaction. It does appear that Boyd and Beniield 
received the loan under the sanction of the bank governors who 
were pres^fit;, and if there were any doubts as to the solvency of 
Any house, I vfBs accustomed to take their opinions. One instance 
in particular. I recollect of one house, to which, on account of 
fiome of its connexions, I might be supposed partial, if I had ever 
allowed partiality to inteifere with my duty, which was rejected 
on a doubt of its solvency having arisen. In the same manner the 
house of Boyd, and Benfield would have been rejected, had anj ' 
doubts been entertained of its solvency ; for I trust that no circum* 
stance of my life can justify the supposition that I would allow fa* 
your to any individuals to stand in the way of my public duty. 
The opinion of the solveivcy of Boyd and Beniield did not rest on 
Xny opinion solely. It was only in 1798, that Mr. Thornton first 
entertained some doubts of its ultimate solvency, which he com- 
naunicated to me in the spring of 1799* If the circumstance was 
only then for the first time known to the governors of the bt^nk, is 
it surprising that it should not have been known to roe three yeait 
before ? When Boyd and Benfield stated facts, which I knew to 
be true, and which have shaken the credit of the best house in the 
city, could I be justiiied in refusing an accommodation that might 
serve to prevent so many evils ? 

Under these circumstances, I shall certainly submit with resig- 
nation to any penalty Which the house may think I deserve. I 
thought myself justiiied in what I did, though I knew tliat it wat 
/ ? 
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hregalar ; but there is no atouement to which I would not submit 
rather than abandon the principle by which I was actuated. I 
shall bow to the decision of the house, because I am sure that 
whatever that may be^ it will be right. If they should think that 
I deserve censure, let it be inflicted ; but while I submit to their re* 
solution, I cannot but feel that, under the same cireumstaDces, I 
would again act in the same manner. I trust, however, that the 
house will do me justice in the motives by which I was actnated, 
and conclude that my conduct, though irregular, was both reasona* 
ble and expedient. When it is asked why, under those circum* 
stances, I did not immediately come to parliament and ask for a 
bill of indemnity, I must answer, that if I bad done so, I should 
have completely counteracted and defeated the veiy purpose tor 
which this advance was made. If I had immediately thought it 
necessary to disclose the whole transaction to parliament and the 
country, the disclosure would have done much more mischief to 
that commercial house than the accommodation could have done 
Hiem service. I believe it must be apparent to every gentleman 
in the house, that the disclosure could not have been made with 
any degree of honour, propriety, or delicacy, so long as that house 
supported a flourishing reputation, and its solvency had not been 
doubted. But when did the failure of Boyd and Benfield take 
place? It was not until the end of the year 1799» <"? the b^i»- 
ning of the year 1800, which was three yeaft after the accommo^ 
4iation had been so granted. If for the three yes^rs preceding their 
failure, it would have been improper to make any such disclosure, 
gentlemen need not be any way surprised if, in the year their fai» 
lure happened, the many important and unprecedented eventt 
which took place, prevented me from adverting much to the ne^ 
ecssity of getting an act of indemnity respecting this transaction. 
The truth is, the circumstance did not present itself to my mind 
with such force as to make me deliberate at all about it. The ho* 
nourable gentleman seems to suppose, that I ought to have feU 
such compunction of conscience, such stings of remorse, about this 
40,000/. as should have pressed me not to lose a day, or an hour, 
io getting this act of indemnity. I assure the honourable gentUi* 
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man I have none of those feelings of remorse that he seems to 
suppose I ought to entertain. I kjiow that for my share in that 
tpnsactiun I am responsible: that I have been in some degree ir* 
yegttlar^ I am free to confess : but whether that violation of law 
was not strictly justifiable by the particular circumstances of th« 
case; whether I deserve much blame for not having sooner applied 
for a bill of indemnity, arc questions which I have now to submil 
^o the candid consideration of the house. 

Before I sit down, I must take notice of the spirit of the resoiti* 
tion moved by the honourable gentleman. The object of this reso 
lution is to declare, that this loan, on account of its being secret 
was a most dangerous precedent. Now, I am quite at a loss to 
Imow why a thing is to be a dangerous precedent, because it is a 
secret ; and how it is to be a bad example, because it is not known I 
I am, not now meaning to defend any violation of the law, if kept* 
secret ; but I think it most strange to say, that, by being a secret, it 
is therefore a bad example. I should rather have thought, that it 
was those crimes and violations of the law which are known, and 
not those which are not, that form bad precedents and bad exam* 
plies. This is really, as I consider, the fair legal state of the ques* 
tion. It is no^ fully before the consideration of the house, and U 
is for them to determine upon it as they think fit. 

The previous question wai put on esch of Mr. Whitbread's resolatioos, and 
cuxied without a division; after which the following resolution, which had 
been moved by way of amendment by Mr. Laacelles, was agreed to.— << Re- 
solved, that the measure of ^advancing forty thousand pounds to Messrs. Boyd 
and Co. upon unquestionable securities, which have been regularly discharged* 
was adopted for the purpose of averting consequences which might have proved 
highly injurious to the financial and commercial interests of the coun^ ; and, 
although not confonnaMe to law, appeared at the time to be called for by the 
peculiar exigencies of public afiairs.*' 

Mr. JLascelles afuiwards obtained leave to bring in a bill of indemoity Hir 
Ihutnuuactiw. 
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June 25, 1805. 

Mr. Leycetter, after adtertmg to a reaoltttion pasted 1>7 the House on tlic 
13th instant, viz. ** That his Majesty's Attorney General be directed to prosecute 
Henry Lord ViKount MelviUe, for the several offences which appear, from the 
report of the commissioners of naval inquiry, and that of the select committee 
of the House of Commons, to have been committed by the said Henrj Lord 
Vtfcoimt Melville ; and that the Attorney General be directed to stay proceed^ 
ings in the civil suit, instituted by order of the House^ against the said Henry 
l4>rd Viscount Melville ;** and after urging, as a more eligible mode of proceed* 
ing, the adoption of a parliamentary impeachment, moved ** That the House 
proceed by 'impeachment against Henry Lord Viscount Melville fof the several 
offences which appear, from the report of the commissioners of naval inquiry^ 
and that of the select committee of the House of Commons, to have been com- 
mitted by the said Henry Lord Viscount Melville; and that the Attorney Ge- 
neral be directed to stay proceedings in the prosecution which he was directed 
by an order of this House, of the 13th of Jime, to institute against him." 

Mr. Pitt, in support of the motion, expressed his sentiments as follows : 

Sir — From the arguments that hav« been urged against the mo- 
tion of my honourable friend* behind me, it appears that the great 
ground of objection is, that the house cannot consistently rescind 
its own resolutions ; there is something that puts it out of your 
power to attend to it. Now, Sir, to come at once to the examina* 
tion of these arguments, ther« is one point which has been rested 
upon grounds contrary to the fact, I mean the notice. In advert- 
ing to that notice, I would desire gentlemen to attend to the dati^* 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, the 11th and 12th, (he original queis- 
lion was debated in the house, and it came to a vote on the morn- 
ing of Thursday the 13th. On that day there was no house, and 
on Friday it sat again, and entered upon that discussion in which 
I was particularly concerned. In the next week there were only 
three sitting days before the right honourable gentleman behind mc 
gave notice that he meant to apply to the house respecting some di* 
rectiofts as to the matters referred to the attorney-general to prose- 
cute. When this was proposed, I would ask the house whether I 
did not distinctly say that the more I considered the circumstan- 
ces of the case, the more my attention had been directed to it, the 

• Mr, Leycester« 
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mote I thought, and the more I conversed upon it, I was the 
more convinced that an impeachment w^s a mode preferable to a 
eriminal information. When the discussion took place on this 
subject, I ask whether it is not in the recollection, of the house 
that I desired the honourable gentleman to put off his motion till 
this day, in order to have an opportunity of considering whether 
the impeachment might not be thought the most advisable manner 
of proceeding ? This, indeed, went to such particularity, that I 
distinctly stated to him that he must be aware that we could lioi 
agree to give any fresh directions to the attorney general relative 
Co this prosecution, while we were of opinion that the mode of 
impeachment was preferable. I stated this with a view to assure 
the bouse, that a motion was in contemplation for rescinding the 
resolution of the house for a criminal information, and substitut- 
ing an impeachment; which the house, with a few exceptions, 
has already declared to be the mode most consistent with the pri- 
vileges of the house of lords, and better calculated to attain the 
-«nds of public justice. 

This^ Sir, I have taken upon me to state to the house, ia 
•vder to shew that if it has not been forewarned of the present 
motion, it is no fault of mine* It rests with gentlemen them- 
selves to account for this subject having come upon them by 
surprise ; — if, as they say, it has in fact come upon them in this 
manner. This I am sure of, that they had the fullest opportuni- 
ty to know, that-it was proposed to revise the resolution which was 
passed for a criminal information. How then do wc stand ? 
.Why^ five days ago a notice was in reality given, tliat this mo- 
tion was to be submitted to the house. And under what circum- 
stances was the notice given ? Was it when there was reason to 
conclude that the house would be thinly attended ? No. So far 
was this from K*ing the. case, that a notice stood in your books for 
an inquiry into the state of the army; — a .subject which gentlemen 
have stated to be of the last importance, and which it might rea- 
. sonably be presumed would command a full attendance of the 
bouse. What, then, becomes of the assertions of those who cry 
4mt agaiest the proposition now before u&> on the grounds that a 
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great maty members bave gone into the coontfy, Krfao ooghl to bt 
present at this discussion ? 

But this is not alh The house was in fact in possesalon of the 
notice on Thursday and Friday, at the moment when the bouse 
was engaged in discussing the Tote of credit and other points con^ 
aected with it, points of the last importance to the empire and 
even to Europe, and to which they attached so much consequence^ 
that they proposed that parliament should sit all summer, in order 
to be ready to receive information concerning them. These werw 
surely things that called for a full attendance of the house, and 
there was a full attendance. Upon what ground then do they 
complain that they are taken by surprise } Upon a mature con-* 
aidcration of the case, I trust the house will be of opinion that thia 
is a complaint without a foundation. Why, then. Sir, this is th« 
•ituation in which we stood, and these are the circumstuices un^ 
der which the notice, though not perhaps formally, was in reality 
given. If you are determined to insist upon the point of notice^ 
let us see whether it ought to be considered as extremely necessajy 
tn this case from what has already passed upon it* [Cries of 
** hear ! hear !" from the other side.] Really, Sir, I should h% 
glad to know what there is ridiculous in that ? Do gentlemen 
mean tp assert that no measure is to be carried without a specific 
notice long before ? Let us look to what has been done on the 
resolution of impeachment. On the very day when that resoln*^ 
iion was moved, an amendment for this criminal prosecution in 
the king's bench was proposed, without the smallest previous no* 
(ice to the house to give gentlemen time to consider the point, 
vrithout the smallest informaticm that ought to be allowed in couiw 
tesy to the person accused, without any intimation that such » 
thing was to be brought forward ; and this amendment was moved, 
too, as a matter of lenity to Lord Melville. I am cot at aH, 
questioning the right of the house to adopt such a mode of pfo*> 
. ceeding, far from it ; but I must at the same time be allowed f 
•xpress my surprise, when I hear them loudly proclaiming that the 
proposition now submitted to their consideration is contrary tm 
parliamentary usage. With this example before us, can wc «d»» 

1 
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Admit the justice of these complaints? r-am sure we cannot, if 
we pay any regard to our own proceedings on various occasions. . 

Now, Sir, having disposed of the short notice, about which we 
have heard so much, I come to another point on which no less 
stress has been laid. This is the monstrous inconsistency of re- 
scinding a resolution of the house in the same session, and the 
danger that would result from such a precedent. But what reso- 
lution is it proposed to rescind ? Is it not true that we had re- 
scinded a previous resolution of the house ? A civil prosecution 
^ad been before ordered by the house, when the honourable 
gentleman* opposite came down to this house, and proposed that' 
the proceedings .in the civil suit should be suspended, and a cri- 
ninal prosecution substituted in its stead. That proposition was 
agr&ed to by the house, and where then is the inconsistency, or 
the dangerous precedent arising from the proposal now before the 
house ? But, if there is any inconsistency, if there is any dan- 
onerous precedent, the practice has already prevailed, and this is 
surely not the moment when the house would be anxious to adopt 
a different mode of proceeding. If the object of the resolution 
DOW proposed had been by any sort of management to destroy the 
effect of the votes of the house, or to leave it doubtful whether, 
after the criminal prosecution was set aside, any thing was to be 
moved in its stead, then, indeed, there might be a fair ground for 
the arguments ui^ed by the gentlemen on the other side of the 
house. But when the very resolution which proposes to lay 
aside the one mode substitutes the other, then surely I may be 
allowed to say, that there is great reason to be astonished at the 
opposition given by gentlemen on the present occasion, contrary to 
Iheir own declared opinions. 

Such, then, being the notice, and such the point of rescinding 
the previous resolution of the house, we now come to another part 
of the case that deserves a considerable degree of attention. We 
are told that though they are still of opinion that the mode of im* 
peachment ought to be preferred, yet that this seams to be a sort 

4 
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of Btrmtagem to defett the object whith the hodse has in view, viaf. 
the ends of public justice ; and besides, that it tvill be thought by 
others, that the house of commons in agreeing to such a resolution 
as the present would compromise its character for steadiness, deli- 
hemdon, and consistency. Now, in what manner do they op- 
pose us ? One would think, from the course pursued in theit 
arguments, that they really thought, as i before . intimated, that 
the intention was to rescind the resolution for the criminal fJrose- 
•utiofl, leaving it to chance whether any other was to be proposed *, 
and to set aside all criminal prosecution entirely. In this Casa 
there would be some reason in their arguments. But it isimpos- 
sible thkl they can underetand the object which we have in view, 
since that very resolution that rescinds.the criminal information 
retains the motion for an impeachment. Which of the two pro- 
ceedings is really most consistent with the opinions of a majority 
of the house ? What do we propose to put in the place of a cri- 
minal information ? An impeachment ;— that very mode of pro* 
ceeding for which the honourable gentlemen on the opposite sid* 
argued so strenuously at firat;— that mode which they have con- 
tended to be best calculated to answer the ends of public justice * — 
that mode which they have said to be most consistent with par- 
liamentary usage, most agreeable to the dignity of the house, and 
most consonant to the principles of the constitution : on these fun- 
damental broad grounds, they have been loud in their prefCTence 
of an impeachment. What then do I ask of them ? It is to con- 
iirm their own sentiments. If they agree to our motion, they have 
only to adopt that mode of proceeding for which they were before 
to prgent. They have, from the beginnings preferred an impeach- 
ment; and if that opinion remain the same as before, loiily wis 
,them not to impute any improper hiotives to those who furnish 
them with an opportunity of acting according to their opinion. 

But then they say, that they^annot now accede to this propo- 
sition, because the consistjency of the proceedings of the house of 
.commons is involved upon this occasion. If there be any incon- 
i»i;sti'iicy in tbii6 rase, it reits with themselves. If this argument 
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aTaiied any things it ought to have prevented any criminal prose* 
cation at all in this case. We said, that after the civil suit had 
commenced, there was no room for the other proceeding* The 
house, however, rescinded its resolution on that head, and having 
once determined on a criminal prosecution, we are not now dis- 
posed to find fault with that decision. But we do say, there still 
remains an option respecting the mode of conducting the criminal 
prosecution which was not before called for. It remains still for 
us to adopt the preferable mode, and certainly no objection of form 
^ught to weigh against the decided opinion of the majority of th« 
house, especially when, in fact, there is no ground of inconsistency 
or precedent that can at all be urged as applicable to the present 
circumstances of the case» 

Why then> Sir, taking all these circumstances into considera* 
tion, finding that those very persons who before urged the im- 
^peachment so strenuously, still retain their sentiments on th^ 
iiead, and still agree, that it is the preferable mode of proceeding; 
surely the house cannot refuse, on any grounds that have been as> 
yet stated, to adopt that mode which is allowed by a vast majority 
of the house to be most proper. It is possible, perhaps, to coma 
to the justice of the case, by the criminal information before tha 
king's bench court ; but supposing this to be the case, it still re- 
mains to be considered, which, under ail the circumstances, is the 
-most proper mode of trial. An impeachment, as it has been 
justly argued, is most consonant to the principles of the constitu- 
tion. This is allowed. I am sure that every oae who hears me, 
would also wish, since a trial of this nature has been found neces- 
' sary, that it should be such an ope as would be most satisfactory 
to the feelings of the accused, even upon the admission that both 
were, in every other respect, equally eligible. This, however, 
they are not;, for it is confessed that ihc mode of impeachment 
possesses important and decided advantages. The house surely 
cannot, on a mere- point of form, refuse to grant that sort of trial 
which is allowed on all hands to be the bi'st, and resort to one 
«Vrh<ck the accused thinks the most objectionable, as the least likely 
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to procure him jtutice, as the most degrading to his rank, and tbe 
most hurtful to his feelings. 

Now, Sir, as to the grounds on which the impeachment is the 
most preferable mode of trial, they have been already so very fullj 
stated, that I am in a great measure relieved from the necessity 
of dwelling upon that point The right honourable gentleman* 
over the way declaimed against refinements, and attributed a re- 
fining disposition to us on this occasion. He has said, that the 
only way of collecting the sense of the commons is by their votes; 
wnd there is not a more satisfactory way, even though the majoritj 
of the house should, upon the whole, have preferred another mode, 
than tliat which, from the manner of putting the question, tbej 
happened to adopt. Now, much the greater part of the bottse, 
undoubtedly, prefer an impeachment in this instance. Is there 
«ny thing, then, that prevents the adoption of that mode of pro- 
<Mieding ? The noble lord,t on the opposite side, who speaks in t 
manner that always entitles him to the attention of the house, has 
declared, that he still thinks the mode of impeachment preferable. 
He still admits it j^;^ the most constitutional, the best calculated to 
promote the great ends of public justice, the most consistent with 
the dignity of the house,j^:*^'^the privileges of the other house, as 
well as the best mode "^rtbe acc^ised, who will then be tried by 
his peers. If this be still "his opinion, and the opinion of those 
who sit near him, shall a point of form prevent them from adopt- 
ing the mode which they think the best ? What do they admit? 
They admit that the trial by impeachment is more suitable to the 
constitution, best calculated to obtain justice, more consistent 
with the character of the obj<^ct, better adapted to tbe nature of 
the crime. All these are great and broad points superior to any 
question of form, and with these views of the matter are they 
now to retract their opinions, and vote for a criminal infor- 
mation ? 

A right honourable gentleman said, that he was not satisfied 
that the crime was of a nature that called for an impeachment* 
In that opinion he will not, I believe, find many memberi 

• Mr. Windham. f Lord Henry Petty. 
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of this house disposed to join biro. But at all events, he ha» 
ndniitted that the character of the object is such, thut, in that 
view at least, an impeachment would be the preferable mode of 
proceeding. But he will recollect that one of the grounds on 
which the accusation rests is the improper application rf the 
public money, which is admitted by the noble lord himself. Let 
it be observed, however, that if the noble lord's words are 
to be taken hold of in this manner, the effect of the whole of 
them together ought to be stated. He has not allowed that hd 
made any use of the money which he obtained for his own ad» 
vantage ; but he has expressly declared, that he will not disclose 
what he has done with one part of it. This, surely, comes under 
the description of a state crime. He has told you, that the money 
has been expended in secret services, which he does not feel him- 
self at liberty to disclose. That is indubitably a question more fit 
for the decision of the lords on an impeachment than for an ordina* 
ry court of law. Why. then, upon a consideration of all these cir- 
cumstances, I must again express my surprise, that any opposition 
should be made to this motion, the object of ' ' ch is to give effect 
to that mode of proceeding which is v^ally and substantially pre^ 
ferable. If gentlemen are of opini '" *' 'an impeachment is the 
inost proper mode of trial, I am at a loss to- conceive how they 
can counteract their own principles, and oppose that which, by 
their own admission, is upon the'whole by far the most desirable. 

But it is urged by an honourable gentleman against an impeach- 
ment, that the time necessary to bring it to a conclusion is so lonj 
that the ends of justice may be defeated. Here he will not be 
countenanced by many of the gentlemen of this house. He has 
mentioned the case of an impeachment which required two years to 
bring it forward. However, there is no reason to suppose ths^t 
the matter can meet with any greater delay than it would do in a 
court of law. It will be begun immediately after the assembling of 
parliament. But to prove the delay that generally takes place in^ 
impeachments, we have been $old of the case of Mr. Hastings. 
Can any man really suppose th^t the present case is to be com* 
pared with that whicb re(|uired s\ich a voluminoijig mass of evi- 
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dence, parole and written, so many documents from the other side 
of the globe, which involved such a variety of complicated matter ? 
If this doctrine was to be pushed toils utmost extent, what would 
be the effect of it ? It is ati argument that, if allowed to weigh 
with the housc^ would prevent it from ever exercising the right of 
impeachment* This right, however, the house will not be disposed 
to give up ; and yet the argument, if pushed to its utmost extent, 
would go this length. No case would ever occur, in which it 
urould not upon this principle be better to have recourse to a cri« 
minal information rather than an impeachment. One gentleman 
did contend that the criminal information would in all cases be pre* 
Arable ; but few of those who now hear me will be disposed to 
tlllowy that, on constitutional grounds, a criminal information can, 
in such a case as the present, be preferable to an impeachment, 
l^ut while I contend that there is no reason to suppose that this 
prosecution can occupy any great length of time, I must slate, 
that the case is so complicated that there are great doubts whether 
it could be possible that, in ordinary courts of law, it should receive 
that discussion which will be absolutely necessary for the purposes 
of real justice. We know the variety of matter that the reports 
contain, and the long discussions that took place in this house. 
But if w6 were so long in coming to ^ decision, and found so much 
discukslon necessary, what chance is there that, within the time to 
which the attention of a jury must be limited, the case should 
undergo that full investigation which justice calls for? This 
proves the superiority of the mode of impeachment, in which thQ 
fear of delay appears to be grofindless, 

Well then, Sir, these are the arguments brought forward against 
this motion, and these are the answers which certainly appear tq 
me to be satisfactory. Conceiving that the motion was given in 
full time, and upon proper grounds ; considering that points of the 
utmost magnitude call loudly for an impeachment, instead of the 
criminal information; <;onsidering that several days have been 
allowed to the house to reflect again on the matter ; considering 
that there is only one case in which an information has been re* 
Borted t© in preference to an impeachment ; considcrii:g that every 
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constitutional principle, and every circumstance connected with 
the justice of the case and the dignity of parliament, call for an 
impeachment, I trust that no strict adherence to empty forms will 
drive the house from the usual mode of its proceeding. The ends 
of justice will not be defeated, nor is it-any intention of ours to do 
away the effect of the vote of the house, as far as a criminal pro-** 
«ecution in some sort is concerned. But it is our Object to pro«. 
coed in that manner which is most consonant to the usual forms of 
the house, best calculated to promote the ends of justice, and, at 
the same time, mdst satisfactory to the feelings of the individual ; 
in that manner which is allowed to be preferable by the house, 
with the exception of a very small number. These are (he grounds 
on which it appears to me that the present motion ought to foe 
agreed to, and I shall sit down with some confidence that the house 
will not allow the comparatively trifling consideration of forms to 
prevent the attainment of an object, on many accounts so very dc-» * 
sirable. 

The house divided on an amendment moved by Mr. Fox, *< That the other 
orders of the day be now read ;** 

Ayes ...... ?43 

14oet i66 

The questJon for the impeachment was then carried without a division, 
^fter which, it was ordered «• That Mr. Whitbread do go to the Lords ; and at 
^heir bar, in the name of the House of Commons, and of all the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, impeach Henry Lord Vis- . 
count Melville of high crimes and misdemeanours ; and acquaint them, that 
this House will in djie time exhibit particular articles against him, and make 
^od the same.*'* 



*. This was the last session ip which Mr. Pitt appeared in the House of 
Commons. He died the 23d of January, x8o6; being the same day, oa 
■^hich, twenty-fiyc years before, he first took his seat in Parliament. 

FINIS, 
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